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DEDICATION 


TO 

VOLUME  III. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  HENRY  XLIII. 

COUNT  DE  REUSS. 

I BOLDLY  produce  the  Third  Volume  of  my 
Essays  on  Physiognomy,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Count  de  Reuss.  I owe  you,  Sir,  this  mark  of  refpedl 
as  a trifling  acknowledgment  of  the  great  fatisfadtion  I en- 
joyed in,  and  the  improvement  I derived  from,  your  very 
inftrudtive  convention,  mixed  with  that  of  your  amiable 
Confort,  in  the  courfeof  the  excurfion  we  made,  about  two 
years  fince,  to  Switzerland. 

Can  I with  propriety  addrefs  this  Volume  of  my  Lectures 
to  any  other  than  you,  who  enjoy  fo  eminently  that  precious, 
that  envied  tact,  which  is  requifite  to  the  ftudy  of  Phyfi- 
ognomy ; that  tadt  which  you  difplay  with  all  that  force  and 
ardour  that  characterizes  real  Genius. 
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I do  not  write  with  intention  to  flatter  or  deceive  you ; 
no,  I am  induced  by  perfonal  conviction  to  fpeak  the  genuine 
fentiments  of  my  heart : and  if  I thought  it  were  poffible  for 
you  to  doubt  my  fincerity,  I fhould  add  another  motive  ; 
that  of  prompting  you  to  moderate  the  ardour  of  Genius 
with  the  calmnefs  of  accurate  obfervation. 

To  confirm  yet  more  that  happy  quicknefs  of  eye  which 
feizes  with  fuch  fagacity  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  Art, 
ftudy  Man  in  all  his  various  details,  and  appreciate  every  part 
of  his  face  feparately.  Thus  will  you  increafe  your  enjoy- 
ments ; and  obferve  in  your  fellow-creatures,  every  fucceed- 
ing  day,  new  phyfical,  intellectual,  and  moral  perfections: 
difeoveries  that  cannot  fail  of  attaching,  and  delighting,  a 
heart  like  your’s,  full  of  fenfibility. 

It  is  my  earneft  hope  that  this  Work  will  be  productive 
of  fome  advantage  to  you  in  thefe  different  refpeCts  ; at  all 
events,  may  it  remember  you  with  what  gratitude  and  vene- 
ration I am 

Your  molt  obliged  Servant, 


Zurich, 
May  i,  1787. 


JOHN  CASPAR  LAVATER. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO  THE 

* 9 

THIRD  VOLUME. 


ALTERNATELY  filled  with  joy  and  hope,  yet 
agitated  with  apprehenfion  and  anxiety,  I enter,  at  length,  on 
. the  Third  Volume  of  my  Essays,  or  Lectures,  ox 
Physiognomy. 

I fhall  be  afked,  whence  proceeds  this  anxiety  and  appre- 
henfion ? Are  you  afraid,  that  you  fhall  not  fulfil  the  high 
idea  which  may  have  been  adopted  of  a work  fo  important 
as  your’s  appears  to  be  ? Or,  do  you  fear  your  readers  ? 
Do  their  learning  and  rank  over-awe  you  ? 

I am  not  afhamed  to  acknowledge  that  both  the  one  and 
the  other  of  thefe  confiderations  have  an  influence  on  my 
mind,  for  I am  not  one  of  thofe  intrepid  authors  who  prefent 
themfelves  confidently  before  the  tribunal  of  the  public  : on 
the  contrary,  I feel  fenfibly  all  my  weaknefs,  all  my  infufii- 
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ciency,  and  I cannot  conceal  even  from  myfelf  the  extreme 
difproportion  which  I find  between  rny  ftrength  and  my 
talk. 

This,  however,  is  not  what  wholly  embarrafTes  and  inti- 
midates me — ■*  It  is  to  fix  the  mind  of  my  reader ; to  place 
‘ the  objedts  which  I have  to  prefent  to  him,  in  his  point  of 
‘ view,  fo  as  that  he  may  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  them.’ 

r 

He  who  wifhes  to  be  clearly  underftood,  muft  write  well. 
The  author  ought  to  form  his  reader ; for  to  the  former  is 
always  imputed  the  flightnefs  of  the  impreffion  made  on  the 
latter.  If  the  only  object  to  be  obtained  were  to  pleafe  the 
public,  and  to  carry  off  the  prize  of  general  approbation,  per- 
haps  means  might  be  adopted  to  enfure  fuccefs — but  to  pro- 
duce effedl,  and  precifely  fuch  an  effect ; is  the  end  I pro- 
pole to  myfelf,  and 'to  fucceed  therefore  is  not  eafy. 

How  can  a man  flatter  himfelf  with  being  able  to  exprefs 
fully  and  correctly  what  he  thinks,  and  efpecially  what  he 
feels  ? What  a talk  for  an  author,  who  fees  and  who  feels, 
to  procure  for  his  reader  a fituation  from,  whence  he  may  fee 
and  feel  as  he  does  himfelf ! 

If  this  talk  is  fq  laborious  and  difficult  when  Man  is  the 
obj eft,  how  much  more  fo  muit  it  be  to  the  writer  on  phy- 
fiognomy  ? And  the  difficulty  increafes  when  I think  of  the 
age  in  which  I write;  an  age  in  which  every  one  prides  him- 
felf  on  his  learning  ; in  which  alb  thofe  who  are  not  authors 
themfelves,  fet  up  for  critics  of  authors  ; an  age  in  which 
Art  ftifles  Nature,  in  which  the  pure  and  peaceful  enjoy- 
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merits  which  file  procures  are  defpifed,  and  facrificed  to  Faife 
and  factitious  pleafures ; an  age  in  which  all  is  artifice  and 
trick,  and  in  which  the  tinfel  of  drefs,  and  the  affectation  of 
ornament,  are  preferred  to  native  and  Ample  beauty. 

What  age  more  unfavourable  to  the  labours  of  the  phyfi- 
onomift ; of  the  child  of  nature,  who  profeffes  to  write  not 
as  an  author,  but  in  quality  of  a man  ; not  for  the  public, 
but  for  humanity  ? What  f'uccefs  can  he  promife  himfelf  ? 
What  paths  has  he  to  clear  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart,  and  to  make  himfelf  matter  of  it  ? 
Is  he  fure  of  making  deep  and  lafting  impreffions,  counter- 
acted, as  he  is,  by  a crowd  of  authors,  and  continually  oppofed 
by  the  tafte  in  vogue  ? 

i \ 

There  are  certain  happy  moments  proper  for  the  compcft- 
tion  of  his  works,  but  what  are  t'nofe  he  mutt  choofe  ? Mutt 
he  wait  for  thofe  moments  of  calmnefs  and  tranquillity  which 
fo  rarely  occur  in  a fhort  life,  full  of  trouble  and  anxiety  ? 
Moments  which  all  our  defires  and  efforts  can  neither  pro- 
duce, nor  recall  when  once  they  are  paft ; moments  which 
are  a prefent  from  heaven,  and  which  all  the  gold  in  the 
world  cannot  purchafe  ; moments  which  the  fool  holds  in  de- 
rifion,  which  the  cold  pedant  defpifes,  and  which  are  under- 
flood  only  by  thofe  who  know  how  to  enjoy  them.  Mutt 
the  phyfionomift  prevent  the  dawn  to  commence  his  labours  ? 
Shall  he  refumc  them  at  the  clofe  of  the  day,  when,  after  hav- 
ing fulfilled  the  duties  of  a laborious  vocation,  he  has  need  to 
fee k relaxation  in  the  bofom  of  his  family,  or  the  conven- 
tion of  his  friend  ? Regardlefs  of  health  and  repofe,  fhall  he 
Vol,  III.  B 
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confecrate  to  ftudy  the  hours  of  the  night  ? Shall  he  deftin*' 
to  it  thofe  moments  when  the  foul,  tranfported  into  a kind  of 
ecftafy,  difengaged,  in  fome  fort,  from  the  fenfes  and  from 
matter,  takes  complacency  in  a fvveet  revery,  or  purfues  a 
profound  meditation  ? Yes,  thofe  delicious  moments  when 
the  man  feels  that  he  is  elevated  above  himfelf ; thofe  mo- 
ments, a fingle  one  of  which  awakes  in  us  more  ideas,  defires, 
joys,  prefentiments,  and  hopes,  than  whole  days,  nay  weeks, 
of  application  are  capable  of  producing — thefe,  thefe  are  the 
moments  which  the  phyfionomift  ought  to  feize,  to  fpeak  of 
man,  to  paint  and  ddcribe  him. — But  will  he  dare  to  give  way 
to  his  enthufiafm  ? Will  he  have  the  courage  to  commit  to 
paper  a feeble  copy  of  the  pure  and  fublime  fentiments  which 
penetrate  his  heart  ? If  he  ventures  to  articulate  a few  of  his 
thoughts,  will  he  not  be  expofed  to  the  forrow  of  feeing  them 
miftaken,  mifmterpreted,  dei'pifed  ; and  to  the  regret  perhaps 
of  1 having  caft  his  pearls  before  fwine.* 

The  feeble  progrefs  which  I may  have  made  in  the  ftudy 
of  man,  and  in  that  of  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy,  becomes  at 
times  matter  of  affiidion  to  me.  I am  afflided  to  fee  that  no 
value  is  put  on  thofe  honed:  and  vir  tuous  fentiments  which  I 
W'ifh  to  excite,  I am  afflided,  when,  inftead  of  embracing 
them,  I obferve  men  content  themfeives  with  judging,  criti- 
cifing,  or  admiring  the  acceffory  props  which  I employ  to  fup- 
port  them.  I am  afflided  to  fee,  that  what,  in  my  idea,  is 
only  a iimple  mean,  is  confidered  as  the  ultimate  end. 

But  what  fball  I fay  of  fo  many  unjud:  criticifms  in  which 
iorne  indulge  themfeives,  of  fo  many  rath  judgments  which 
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they  pronounce  againft  their  neighbour,  and  of  which  I con- 
fider  myfelf  as  the  caufe,  though  very  innocently  ? Can  any 
one  conceive  all  the  bitternefs  of  my  foul  on  making  this  re- 
flexion? What,  I give  occafion  to  malignity  fo  cruel ; I, 
who  had  no  other  intention  than  to  demonftrate,  or  at  leaft 
convey,  a prefentiment  of  the  excellency  of  the  Divinity  in 
Man,  the  moll:  beautiful,  and  the  mod  psrfeX  of  his  works — 
I,  who  in  the  features  of  the  face  was  fearching  for  the  lan- 
guage of  truth — I,  who  was  endeavouring  to  trace  m the  hu- 
man phyfionomy  the  infinite  goodnefs,  beneficence,  and  wif- 
dom  of  the  Father  of  mankind— I,  who  was  flattering  my- 
felf with  the  hope  of  opening  and  diffufing  uniy-erfally  nevr 
fources  of  felicity  and  joy  ! 

This  is  what  I had  to  fay,  not  by  way  of  complaint  or  ac- 
cufation,  but  Amply  to  unburthen  my  heart  of  a load  which 
opprefled  it.  Whoever  thou  art,  Reader,  whatever  be  thy  fi- 
gure, under  whatever  features  thy  foul  may  depiX  itfelf  upon 
thy  face — whether  my  book  be  fpread  before  thee  on  a gilded 
table,  or  delk — whether  in  a circle  of  curious  perfons  thou 
cafteft  upon  it  a carelefs  eye,  or  whether  in  private  thou  art 
turning  it  over  with  an  eager  hand — believe  me,  neither  the 
clamour  of  falfe  prejudice,  nor  the  fighs  of  blind  devotion, 
{hall  drive  me  out  of  my  road.  I am  confcious  of  being  in 
the  fearch  of  important  truth,  I am  fure  that  I often  find  it, 
and  that  I faithfully  report  what  I have  difcovered.  Ought  I 
to  be  flopped  fhort  either  by  contemptuous  fneers,  or  pious 
groans,  when  I am  faithfully  reftoring  what  has  been  given 
me? 
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Bat  that  which  grieves  me  moft  of  all,  that  which  in  my 
folitary  hours  often  fills  my  heart  with  pain  and  anguifh,  i9 
my  not  attaining  the  great  end  at  which  I aimed.  A fenfe  of 
our  own  dignity;  the  glorious  prerogatives  of  human  nature, 
and  the  grounds  of  fatisfaftion  which  refult  from  them;  the 
character  of  divinity  imprinted  on  man;  a new  fource  of  de- 
licious fenfations  fpringing  up  for  him ; this  is  what  few 
readers  look  for,  or  fo  much  as  think  of  looking  for,  in  my 
work.  The  greater  part  confider  it  as  a piece  of  amufement 
merely — but,  in  truth,  I am  too  proud  to  ferve  only  as  an  ob- 
ject of  amufement. 

I afpire  much  higher  than  the  mere  amufement  of  my 
readers.  I mean  to  infpire  them  with  refpedt  for  humanity ; I 
mean  to  point  out  to  them,  in  thp  whole  of  our  being,  as  well 
as  in  every  part  taken  feparately,  the  wifdom  of  God,  his  good- 
nefs,  and  his  truth ; to  convince  them,  that  in  man  all  is  ex- 
preffion,  truth,  revelation,  the  key  of  his  faculties  prefent  and 
future. 

The  fcience  I teach  is  a rivulet,  which  frequently  fwells  in- 
to a rapid  torrent;  my  defign  is  to  throw  into  it,  here  and 
there,  a ftone,  on  which  they  may  reft  their  feet,  and  pafs 
from  bank  to  bank.  To  ftretch  out  my  hand,  to  lend  a little 
fupport  to  their  unfteady  footfteps,  is  all  that  I can  do  : but  it 
is  far  beyond  my  power  to  divide  the  ftream  by  a miraculous 
rod,  or  to  introduce  a whole  army  dryfhod  into  a land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey.— Men,  I wifti  to  unite  my  efforts  to 
yours,  that  we  may  learn  to  know  man ; I wifh  to  make  you 
feel  what  bappinefs  and  glory  there  is  in  being  what  we  are. 

If 
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If  the  uncertainty  offuccefs  have  frequently  a tendency  to 
deprefs  me,  my  foul  is  at  other  times  filled  with  hope  and  joy, 
when  I catch  a glimpfe  of  the  probability  of  reclaiming  fome, 
perhaps  a confiderable  number,  of  my  readers,  were  it  but  fuc- 
cefiively  too,  and  after  the  firft  fermentation  is  over.  Yes,  I 
flatter  myfelf  Hill  with  the  hope  of  diffufing  more  and  more 
the  facred  fentiment  which  man  ought  to  have  of  his  own  dig- 
nity. My  courage  revives,  my  {Length  is  recruited,  my 
heart  expands  to  the  reception  of  delight,  when,  with  my  pen 
in  my  hand,  filled  with  my  fubjedd,  or  preparing  to  comment 
on  a print,  I give  way  to  fuch  confolatory  ideas  as  thefe : 4 My 
c Work  fhall,  after  all,  be  more  than  an  arnufement  to  many 
4 of  my  readers.  Let  a hundred  of  them  confider  it  in  this 
4 light,  v/ith  all  my  heart : it  is  one  advantage,  at  leaft,  to  have 
4 fo  harmlefsly  employed  their  leifure  ; who  can  tell  into  what 
c mifchief  the  oppreflion  of  idlenefs  might  have  plunged  them  ? 
‘ Provided  I find  but  ten  on  the  other  fide,  whom  1 engage  to 
4 refledd,  to  feel,  to  add  after  me ; provided  that  of  thefe  ten 
4 there  be  found  only  a fingle  one  who  is  led  to  rejoice  more 
4 than  he  did  in  his  own  exiftence;  a fingle  one  who  is  brought 
4 to  feel  more  forcibly,  how  jufd  and  true,  in  all  his  works,  is 
4 he  who  created  all  thiftgs;  a fingle  one  who  arrives  at  the 
4 conviddion,  that  the  fmallefl  particle  is  of  the  greatefd  impor- 
4 tancp  in  the  connecdion  of  the  whole,  and  Hill  ferves  to  mani- 
' fefd  the  wifdom  and  the  power  of  the  Creator.’ 

Other  ideas,  equally  confoling,  prefent  themfelves  to  my 
mind,  and  promile  me  different  fources  of  fatisfaddion.  4 I 
4 figure  to  myfelf  a ftudious  young  man  to  whom  a benevo- 
4 lent  protestor  has  lent  my  book.  He  does  not  content  him- 
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* rdf  with  turning  it  over  in  a hurry  ; he  meditates  on  it  with 

* attention;  he  finds  truth  in  it,  and  rejoices  in  having  found 
‘it;  or  eife  he  difcovers  a feeble  paffage,  indigefted  ideas, 

‘ which  have  not  been  unfolded  with  fufficient  perfpicuity — 

1 and  he  exercifes  his  own  judgment  in  completing,  in  eluci- 
‘ dating,  in  rectifying  what  had  efcaped  me.  One  of  his 
‘ friends  joins  him  ; he  flops  him  fhort,  or  goes  along  with 
‘ him  ; he  animates  or  checks  him  ; he  teaches  him,  or  learns 
‘ of  him,  toobfert'e  man,  to  know  him,  to  love  him,  and  to 
‘ fet  a value  upon  him. 

‘ There  I behold  hufband  and  wife,  who,  by  a knowledge 
‘ more  profound  of  their  phyfionomies,  improve  their  mutual 
‘ tendernefs  and  efleem,  difcover  in  each  other  a new  trea- 
‘ fure  of  qualities  which  they  had  not  hitherto  perceived. 

c i reprefent  to  myfelf  a tutor,  a father,  beginning  attentively 
1 to  infpedt  into  the  conduct  of  his  pupils  or  his  children  ; I 
« imagine  myfelf  more  clofely  examining  the  form  and  flruc- 
‘ ture  of  their  body,  the  contours  of  their  face,  their  features 
‘ and  geilures,  their  gait  and  then  handwriting  : apportioning 
‘ to  every  one,  with  more  choice  and  difeernment,  the  talk 
‘ which  he  is  able  to  perform  ; and  exacting  from  each  that 
‘ only  which  he  is  in  a condition  to  furnifh. 

‘ I reprefent  to  myfelf  the  youth  looking  round  for  one  to 
‘ whom  he  may  unite  hjmfelf  in  the  bonds  of  friendfhip ; 
t the  grown  man  who  wifhes  to  choofe  a companion  for  life, 
‘ whom  his  heart  can  approve,  and  fuitable  to  his  circum-. 

< {lances  ; a father  feeking  for  a tutor  to  his  fons  ; a man  in 

< place,  wanting  to  procure  the  affiflanceof  a perfon  of  ability, 

‘ to 
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c to  dimmifii  the  labours  of  office ; a prime  minifter  who  has 
4 occafion  for  a difcreet  and  faithful  ft ere t ary  ; perhaps  a 
‘ prince,  who  wants  to  intruft  the  diredften  of  his  affairs  to  a 
‘ minifter  in  whofe  difintereftednefs,  capacity,  and  integrity,  he 
4 can  fully  confide ; this  fame  prince  who  learns  better  to  dif- 
4 tingui/h,  in  the  fequel,  the  perfon  who  ferves  him  with  zeal, 
‘ from  one  who  betrays  his  interefts.  Thefe  perfonages,  con- 
4 dudfed  by  the  fcience  of  Phyfiognomy,  will  be  reconciled  to 
4 it,  will  feel  its  falutary  effedts,  and  w’ill  acknowledge  that  the 
4 exterior  of  man  is  not  deceitful.’ 

When  I feaft  on  thefe  delicious  hopes,  which  certainly  are 
not  all  illufory,  my  uneafinefs  is  laid  to  reft,  my  anxiety  ceafes, 
my  courage  returns,  I live  again  to  joy,  I refume  my  pen,  and 
I commit  to  paper  my  thoughts,  my  fenfations,  my  obferva- 
tions,  my  experiments,  and  my  hypolhefes — I feel  myfelf 
impelled  to  write,  and,  purfuing  my  vocation,  I endeavour  to 
intereft,  in  a manner  at  once  uftlul  and  agreeable,  the  heart 
and  the  underftanding  of  every  Reader  who  feeks  for  truth, 
and  of  all  thofe  who,  without  fuffering  themfelves  to  be'  carried 
along  with  the  approbation  or  cenfure  of  the  multitude,  are 
capable  of  feeing  and  judging  for  themfelves. 

I 

V 

It  will  be  feen  in  the  end  how  much  was  left  for  me  to  fay ; 
it  will  be  more  and  more  underftood  that  the  fcience  of  phyfi- 
onomies  prefents  to  thofe  who  cultivate  it,  a field  that  knows 
no  bound.  Each  of  the  chapters  which  follow,  might  eaiily 
become  the  fubjedl  of  a whole  V’olume.  Hdman  Nature  is 
an  inexhauftible  mine,'  whofe  produce  is  equally  precious  and 
important.  I forefee  that  of  every  fubjedt  which  I am  going 
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to  treat  of,  the  Reader  will  be  diffatisfied  that  I do  not  fpeak 
more  at  large:  but  I muft  fet  bounds  to  myfelf;  fatisfied, 
however,  that  I have  not  loft  fight  of  my  principal  object 

Zurich, 

June  i,  1787; 


LECTURE  I. 


SELECT  EXTRACTS,  FROM  VARIOUS  AUTHORS  J WITH  OR^ 
GINAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

BACON. 

1; 

* EDUCATION,  and  the  principles  of  virtue,  frequently  re&ify 
our  firft  propenfities,  and  our  natural  difpofuions.’ 


ii. 

‘ IT  may  be  faid  of  men  disfigured  by  Nature,  that  they  en- 
deavour to- avenge  themfelves  of  the  affront  they  have  received 

* from  her.  How  happens  it  that  they  are  ufually  pee  vifh,  quarrel- 

* fome,  or  fatirical  ? Is  it  that  they  feel  the  perpetual  ridicule  to 
4 which  they  fee  themfelves  expofed,  and  that  felf-love,  which  is  de- 

* termined  to  lofe  nothing,  take  its  revenge  on  the  fide  of  raillery 
4 and  invedfive,  or  is  it  that  they  have  received  courage  as  an  indem- 

* nification  ? Whatever  be  in  this,  you  may  reft  allured  that  if  you 
4 have  any  blemifh  in  mind  or  body,  the  blockhead  or  the  ugly  fel- 
low will  be  the  firft  to  remark  it. 

* Homelinefs  difarms  the  fufpicions  and  the  envy  of  the  great, 

* who  ufually  confider  a deformed  perfon  as  a being  from  whom 

* they  have  nothing  to  fear. 

* He  who  conceals  great  genius  under  an  unpromifing  exterior, 

* fucceed  fo  much  the  more  certainly,  that  his  competitors  are 

undo: 
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undei  no  apprchenfion  from  him.  Uglinefs  is  perhaps  the  very 
‘ circumftance  which  opened  to  many  great  men  the  career  of  ho- 
‘ nour. 

€ We  are  aftoniflied  that  Emperors  fhould  have  made  eunuchs 

* their  favourites ; but,  befides,  that  perfons  weak  of  themfelvcs,  and 

* defpifed  by  all  the  world,  are  hence  more  firmly  attached  to  their 

* only  fupport,  is  it  not  evident,  that  they  made  choice  of  them  ei« 
‘ ther  for  the  agiecablenefs  of  their  converfation,  or  in  tire  view  of 

* making  them  confidents,  fpies,  informers,  and  never  tr.iniflers  ? 

\ 

* Virtue  or  mrdignity  arc  the  arms  of  the  deformed.  Thefe  two 
‘ refources  can  make  extraordinary  men  pf  them.  Of  this  Agefi- 
‘ laus,  Zanga,  the  fon  ofSoliman,  Efop,  Galea  governor  of  Peru,  and 

* perhaps  Socrates,  are  examples.’ 

(All  the  perfons  of  my  acquaintance  who  are  either  deformed,  or 
of  a feeble  organization,  referable  one  another  in  three  particulars. 
They  employ  much  accuracy  and  neatnefs  in  their  writings,  their 
accompts,  and  arrangement  cf  their  domeliic  affairs:  they  reflefl 
calmly  bn  every  fubje&j  they  have  a d;flike  to  violent  exercife. 
We  may  farther  add,  that,  with  a cold  temperament,  they  eafily  fall 
into  vehement  emotions,) 

* Thofe  who  are  under  the  preffitre  of  calamity,  fays  Terence, 

* are  generally  too  of  a fufpicious  character  ;they  imagine  they  mult 

* always  have  mortification  and  contempt  to  encounter,  and  it  is 

* the  fenfe  they  have  of  their  own  weaknefs  which  excites  this  fuf- 
‘ picion.’ 


m. 

* There  are  fix  different  ways. by  which  we  arrive  at  the  know- 

* ledge  of  man  ; namely,  by  lludying,  i.  The  features  of  his  face; 

* 2.  His  language ; 3.  His  aXions : 4.  His  inventions  9 5.  His 

* views  ; 6.  His  connexions.  As  to  the  Features  of  the  Face,  the 
? old  proverb,  Fronti  nulla  fida  --the  face  isa  faife  mirror — ought  not 

* to  perplex  us.  This  phralc  may  be  true  to  a certain  degree,  with 

‘ refpeX 
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« refped  to  foine  arbitrary  movements  of  the  phyfionomy  ; bat  it  is 
‘ not  the  lefs  decidedly  clear,  that  the  mouth,  the  eyes,  and  the  line* 

‘ aments  of  the  face  have  a play,  and  variations,  infinitely  delicate, 

« which  opens,  as  it  were,  according  to  a very  lively  expreffion  of 
« Cicero,  a gate  to  the  J'oul.  No  one  ever  carried  farther  the  art  of 

* diffimulation  than  Tiberias  aid,  and  yet  obferve  how  Tacitus  ha9 

t m V • 

e charaflerized  the  ltyle  of  panegyric  pronounced  by  that  Emperor 
1 in  the  Senate,  in  honour  of  Germaniqus  and  of-Drufus.  In  Apeak* 

* ing  of  Germanicus,  (fays  the  Latin  hiftoriari)  his  expreffions  were 

* much  too  affected  and  artificial  for  the  heart  to  have  an  interell  in 

* what  he  laid.  He  was  lefs  diffufe  in  his  Encomium  on  Drufus, 

* but  he  employed  fo  much  the  more  truth  and  warmth  in  it. 

* Tacitus  informs  us  elfewhere  that  this  fame  Tiberius  fometimes 
‘ fhewed  himfelf  without  a m?fk,  and  appeared  in  his  natural  cha- 
‘ rafter  His  language  was  almolt  always  afRdted;  but  when  he  quit- 

* ted  diffimulation,  he  expreffed  himfelf  in  a natural  and  eafy  man- 

* ner.  In  effeft,  however  dexterous,  and  however  expert,  a man 
‘ mav  be  in  the  art  of  difguiling  himfelf,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him, 

* however,  to  acquire  the  complete  management  of  his  counte- 

* nance;  and  in  a dilcourfe  wherein,  from  beginning  to  end,  he  is 
‘ obliged  to  difguife  his  real  fentiments,  his  fly le  will  favour  of  the 
« conftraint  which  he  feels : he  will  be  fometimes  vague  and  con- 

* fufed,  fometimes  cold  and  languid,  and  always  embarrafl'ed/ 

(I  go  farther,  and  extend  this  remark  even  to  the  found  of  the 
voice,  which  I divide  into  three  different  elaffes.  It  will  be  drawl- 
ing, or  forced,  or  natural,  that  is  to  fay,  articulated  without  ei- 
ther effort  or  indolence.  After  this  diltinftion,  fo  fimple,  every 
fpecies  of  tone  of  voice  appears  to  me  fignificant,  in  that  it  indi- 
cates a charader  which  is  under,  or  beyond,  or  exactly  up  to  the 
level  of  truth.) 

IV. 


‘ Love  and  envy  are  the  only  affedions  of  the  mind  which  feem 
‘ to  adf  upon  us  by  a kind  of  enchantment.  Both  of  them  produce 

* very  violent  emotions ; both  exert  a prompt  influence  on  the  ima- 

* gination,  and  the  fenfes  j both  arc  painted  in  the  look,  efpecially 
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* in  prefence  of  the  objedl  which  excites  them.  In  Scripture,  envy 

* is  denominated  an  evil  eye.’,  and  among  the  effedls  of  ihis  paffion, 

* fome  have  imagined  they  remarked  a twinkling  and  a ceitain  ra- 

* diation  of  the  eyes.  Some  curious  obfervers,  pufliing  their  re- 

* marks  farther,  have  pretended  that  this  movement  of  the  eyes  be- 

* comes  Hill  more  fenfible  and  more  hateful  when  the  objeft  of  our 

* envy  appears  before  us  in  a (late  of  profperity  and  glory.  The 

* fuccefs  of  a rival  is  grievoufly  imbittered  to  us  if  we  are  witnefl'es 

* of  it ; and  the  fuperibrity  which  they  feem  to  make  us  feel,  more 

* and  more  irritate  our  fclf-love.’ 


v. 

i 

* Deformed  or  Mutilated  Perlons,  Old  People,  and  Baftards,  are 

* ufualiy  aifpofed  to  envy.  Incapable  of  mending  their  condition, 

* they  endeavour  to  hurt,  as  much  as  they  can,  thole  who  are  in  a 

* more  happy  fituation.  The  rule,  however,  admits  of  exceptions, 
‘ when  external  bicmiflics  are  in  company  with  an  cleVated  mind. 
« Many  great  men  have  been  feen  forcing  an  increafe  of  glory 

* from  theimperfedlionsof  thebody.  The  idea  of  hiflory  traniinitting 

* to  pofterity  that  an  eunuch  or  a cripple  fignalixed  himfeli  by  th§ 

* moll  brilliant  adHon.s,  this  idea  whetted  their  courage.  Narfes  the 

* eunuch,  Agefilaus,  and  Tamerlane,  both  of  them  lame,  lurnifh 

* fuificient  proof  of  this.’ 


OF  KfcAUTY. 

* Virtue,  like  the  carbuncle,  lias  no  value  and  luflre  but  in  itfelfj 
‘ ireauty  derives  no  heightening  from  the  cafe  in  which  it  is  fetj 

* rarely  do  they  meet  together,  as  if  Nature  had  more  carefully 
‘ avoided  the  formation  of  monfters,  than  afpired  after  the  prcduc- 

* rion  of  mailer-pieces.  Politenefs  and  elegance  are  the  com  pa- 
‘ nions  of  beauty  ; but  elevation  of  mind  and  genius  dc  not  necef- 

* farily  enter  into  this  affortment.  Exceptions  however  mull  be 

* made.  Auguflus,  Titus,  Philip  the  Beautiful,  King  of  France, 
Edward  IV.  King  of  England,  Alcibiades  the  Athenian,  and 
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* Ifhmecl  the  Perfian,  were  at  once  famous  for  their  beauty,  and  fear 
‘ their  great  mental  qualities. 

« Beauty  demands  fymmccry  of  features  rather  than  brightnefs  of 
‘colouring,  and  grace  rather  than  regularity:  it  ccnfifts  in  that 
t fympathetic  charm  which  univerfally  pleafes,  noonecan  tell  whyj 
‘ in  that  enchat  ting  harmony  which  all  the  art  of  painting  cannot 
‘ give  with  full  effect.’  (The  author  is  here  confounding  grace 
with  beauty.  He  meant  to  fpeak  either  of  the  graces  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  movement  of  accidental  traits, or  of  the  beauty  which 
eonfilts  in  the  repofe  of  thefc  accidental  traits.) 

« Even  in  animated  bodies  thefc  graces  do  not  always  ftrike  at 
i Befides,  there  is  no  beauty,  however  perfed  it  may  appear, 

* but  what  prefents  defers  or  difporportions  in  the  whole  taken  to- 
■<  gether.  It  would  therefore  be  difficult  to  determine  which  of 

• the  two  went  more  aukwarcily  to  vvoik,  Apelles  or  Albert  Durer  ; 

‘ the  one  of  whom  defigned  his  figures,  after  geometrical  propor- 
< tions,  and  the  other  feleded,  from  different  models,  one  or  more 
« beautiful  parts,  in  order  :o  compofe  of  them  a beautiful  whol®. 

« Such  figures  could  prelent  only  fanciful  beauty.’ 

(Regularity  does  not  conftitute  beauty,  but  is  the  effential  ball*  of 
it.  Without  regularity  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  organized 
beauty  j or,  at  lead,  this  beauty,  if  it  could  exift,  never  would  pro- 
duce, at  the  firft  inftance,  thofe  happy  effeds  w'hich  refult  from  an 
agreeable  fytnmetry,  and  exadnels  of  proportion.  The  human 
body  announces  itielf  as  a regular  whole.  The  fmalleft  infigntS- 
cant  irregularity  does  areal  injury  to  its  beauty.  I admit,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  ttie  hjgbeft  degree  of  corrednefs  does  not,  after  all, 
conftitute  beauty,  or,  rather,  is  not  fufficient  of  itfelf  to  determine 
a form  to  be  beautiful.  Durer  was  much  in  the  right,  in  meafur- 
ing  his  figures.  What  God  has  rneafured,  man  may  boldly  venture 
to  meafure  after  him.  Without  attending  to  dimenfion,  a defigner 
never  can  be  lure  of  hirnfelf  in  any  of  his  produdions  ; never  will 
he  convey  nature  with  truth  j never  will  he  be  praculorum  Ji vino- 
rum  interpres  (the  interpreter  of  the  divine  oracles).  But  if  it  be 
fuppofed  that,  by  his  geometrical  proportions,  Durer  dreamt  that  he 
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muft  neeeflarily  produce  beauty,  and  that  with  the  help  of  the  com- 
pafi'es  alone  he  flattered  himfelf  hd could  attain  this,  then  afiuredly 
he  merits  the  appellation  of  tri tier,  but  not  otherwife,  A decifion 
fo  vague  ought  not  to  have  efcaped  a fhiiofopher  like  Bacon. — 
What  is  meant  by  Philoiophy  ? It  is  the  determinate  and  deter- 
minable knowledge  of  what  is ; it  is  the  precise  eftablifhment  of 're- 
lations. Now  who  is  a philofopher,  if  the  painter  and  defigner  are 
not  fo  ; they  whofe  profeflions  call  them  to  ftudy  man,  the  molt 
important  object  of  our  knowledge  and  cbftrvation  ; and  to  deter- 
mine, with  all  poffible  truth,  the  relations  of  his  foi'm  ? 

The  ether  remark  of  Bacon,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  com- 
pofing  a beautiful  whole  of  different  detached  parts,  appears  tome 
much  more  juft  and  judicious.) 

‘ It  is  impofiible  fc-r  me  to  imagine,’  continues  our  author,  ‘ that 

* a painter  (hould  ever  be  able  to  produce  forms  more  beautiful  than 

* nature.  For  his  happieft  ideas  he  is  not  always  indebted  (exclu- 
‘ fivcly)  to  the  rules  of  art : they  are  often  fuggefted  by  a fpecies 

* of  hazard,  and  by  unexpected  Combinations.  There  are  figures, 

‘ the  details  of  which,  viewed  near  and  feparately,  will  fcarcely 

* plcafe,  and  yet  the  whole. will  appear  to  us  admirable.’  (Yes, 
but  wc  fhruld  admire  them  ft  ill  more,  were  each  of  thefe  details 
beautiful  in  icfelf.  The  miftake  of  Eacon,  like  moft  other  miftakes, 
proceeds  from  his  confounding  two  things  which  arc  only  analo- 
gous, beauty  and  gracefulnefs.  Tne  latter  may  exift  without  per- 
fedtnefs  of  defign,  the  former  abfolutely  requires  it.) 

* If  it  be  true,*  (which,  however,  it  is  not)  ‘ that  beauty  confifts  ( 

* principally  in  the  dignity  and  decency  of  the  movements,’  (and 
the  choice  of  forms)  ‘ it  will  be  no  ground  cf  aftonifliment,  that  an 
‘ old  man  fhould  fometimes  appear  more  amiable  than  a man  in  the 

* flower  of  his  age.’  (More  amiable,  1 grant,  but  never  more  beau- 
tiful.) 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  IT 


OBSERVATIONS  ASD  REMARKS,  BY  A FRIEND  OF  THS 

AUTHOR. 


1. 

* EVERY  emotion  of  anger,  frequently  repeated,  announces  it. 
* felf  by  thick  eyebrow?,  which  have  the  air  of  fwelling.’  (I  would 
ra'her  fay,  .that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eyebrows  there  are 
certain  mufcles  which  may  be  confiaered  as  pofitive  marks  of  a 
choleric  temper.  Without  this  modification,  the  obfervation  of  our 
author  would  be  contradided  by  experience:  fcr  there  are  many 
violent  and  paflionatc  perfans  in  whom  I have  not  found  the  fign  of 
which  he  fpeaks.) 

II. 


* Pride  lengthens  the  form  and  the  mufcles  of  the  face.’  (It  ei- 
ther extends  or  comprefles  them.  The  former  cafe  announces  the 
tittleneis  of  vanity  ; the  latter  fuppofes  pafiions  ftronger  and  more 
refledive.)  ‘ Joy  and  the  focial  virtues  replace  the  mufcles,  and 
* back  to  the  face  its  natural  roundnels. 

‘If 
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III. 

* If  a judgment  is  to  be  Formed  of  the  charafler  from  the  move- 

* rnents  and  gait,  I would  always  lay  a hundred  to  one  that  a fee- 
‘ faw  in  the  gait  indicates  a man  indolent  and  felf-fufficient,  efpeci* 

* ally  if  he  (hake  his  head  at  the  fame  time.’ 

IV. 

* I love  the  dimples  which  fmiling  forms  in  the  cheek.  The 
« phyfical  traits  have,  in  my  opinion,  a moral  reference  ; but  they 

* are  of  different  kinds.  The  more  that  the  hollow  approaches  to 
‘ a femi-circle,  clofing  toward  the  mouth,  the  more  it  feems  to  an- 

* nounce  felf.love,  and  becomes  difagreeablc.  On  the  contrary, 
4 the  more  it  proceeds  in  a waving  or  ferpentine  form,  the  more 

* graceful  it  is.’ 

Y. 

* The  opening  of  the  mouth  cannot  be  ftudied  with  ufficient  at- 

* tention.  This  fingle  trait  completely  charadlerized  the  whole 
4 man.  It  exprelfes  all  the  affedlions  of  the  foul,  whether  they  be 
4 lively,  or  tender,  or  energetic.  Whole  folios  might  be  written  on 
4 the  diverlity  of  thefe  expreffions,  but  it  is  better  to  refer  them  to 
4 the  immediate  fentiinent  of  the  obferver,  who  makes  man  his 
4 ftudy.’  (Neverthelefs,  a defigner,  who  is  a phyfionomift,  will, 
in  time,  acquire  the  capacity  of  determining  thefe  differences  to  a 
certain  point,)  4 I think  I find  the  feat  of  the  foul  in  the  mufcle3 

* adjoining  to  the  mouth  better  than  in  all  the  reft ; they  do  not  ac- 
f commodate  th'emfelves  to  the  flighted  difguife.  Hence  the  home- 
4 lieft  face  ceafes  to  difguft,  while  it  continues  to  preferve,  in  that 
4 part,  forne  agreeable  traits:  hence  nothing  fo  repugnant  to  the 
4 form  of  a.well-oiganized  man  as  a wry  mouth.’  (Nothing  more 
true  ; but  the  mouth  is  not  the  lefs,  on  that  account,  the  principal 
feat  of  diflimulation.  And  where  could  that  vice  exprefs  itfelf  to 
more  advantage  than  in  the  moft  moveable  part  of  the  face  ; in  that 
which  receives,  more  eafily  than  all  the  others,  the  imprefs  of  our 
paflions?) 
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BUFFON. 

See  the  Paris  Edition  of  his  Natural  Hijlory,  Vol.  xl.  p.  534. 

The  Count  de  BufFon  has  attacked  Phyfiogncmy  in  a mod 
plaufible  manner ; but  his  remarks  are  deftitute  of  found  truth, 
and  confequently  his  oppofition  cannot  be  though  formidable. 
This  author,  the  ornament  and  the  pride  of  French  literature,  has 
declared  his  difbelief  of  my  favourite  fcience  ; but  his  fame,  rather 
than  his  arguments,  have  impofed  on  many  : he  certainly  knew 
liovv  to  obferve  and  appreciate,  with  great  exa&nefs  and  faga- 
city,  both  the  perfe&ions  and  imperfe&ions  of  human  nature  : he 
made  national  charafters  and  national  phyfiognomies  his  peculiar 
ftudy  ; therefore  what  more  could  be  advanced  to  difgrace  the 
fcience  than  that  BufFon  ridiculed  it ! 

This  great  author,  however,  gave  arbitrary  dcc'Jions  : and  when 
a man  of  his  reputation  judges  of  a fcience  in  that  manner,  I 
think  I may  again  pronounce,  without  hefitation,  that  his  weight 
in  the  fcale  may  be  eafily  overbalanced.  Of  this  let  the  reader 
of  good  fenfe  judge  from  the  following  extraft  : 

“ As  all  the  pafFions  are  movements  of  the  foul,  mod  of  them 
**  relative  to  the  impreflions  of  the  fenfes,  they  may  be  exprefFed 
“ by  the  movements  of  the  body,  and  efpecially  by  thofe  of  the 
“ face  : it  is  pofiible  to  judge  of  what  pafFes  in  the  interior  by 
“ the  aftion  of  the  exterior,  and,  from  infpedtion  of  the  changes 
0(  °f  the  face,  to  difeover  the  true  fituation  of  the  foul.”  Here 
my  author  admits  of  Pathognomy!  “But  the  foul  having  no 
“ fhape  which  can  be  relative  toany  material  form,  it  isnotpofiible 
“ to  judgeof  it  either  from  the  figureof  the  body,  or  from  the  form 
“ of  the  face.” 

1 f 

Here  I muft  beg  leave  to  interrupt  Mr.  de  BufFon.  Unlefs  I 
greatly  miftake,  it  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  Paid,  “ But 

as  the  foul  has  no  movement.”  I take  this  term  in  the  fame 
phyfical  fenfe  which  here  belongs  to  the  word  form , and  1 l'peak 
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of  a movement  in  virtue  of  which  the  foul  could  quit  on£  place 
and  tranfport  itfelf  into  another  : it  is  wholly  impojftlle  to  form  a 
judgment  of  it,  from  the  movement  of  the  body,  or  from  the  mufcles 
of  the  face.  , 

“ A deformed  body  may  contain  a very  exalted  mind,”  refumes 
Mr.  de  Buffon.  Can  any  perfon  polfeffcd  of  common  fenfe,  or 
common  humanity,  doubt  this  ? But  it  does  not  follow,  that  every 
face  conformed  badly,  without  diilin&ion  admits  of  all  kinds  of 
capacities,  intellectual  faculties,  and  talents,  becaufe  certain  badly 
formed  bodies  may  contain  genius  and  talents  ; nor  muft  it  from 
thence  be  inferred,  that  there  is  not  any  body  badly  formed  which 
pofitively  excludes  thefe  qualities.  For  inftance,  vifit  an  hofpi- 
tal  of  lunatics. 

Ever)'-  well  proportioned  and  elegant  form  is  not  always  polfef- 
fed  by  a luminous  mind,  or  a virtuous  foul ; neither  is  the  de- 
formed object,  without  exception,  either  ftupid  or  vieious. 

Why  is  the  great  naturalift  fo  ready  to  bellow  on  Englilhmen 
more  penetration  than  he  will  allow  to  the  Laplanders  ? and  why 
will  he  undertake  to  decide  this  queftion  by  a fingle  glance  of  the 
•ye  ? But  let  him  be  his  own  confutor. 

“ We  ought  not,”  fays  he,  “ to  form  a judgment  of  either 

the  good  or  bad  difpofition  of  any  one  from  the  features  of  his 
“ face,  for  thefe  features  have  not  any  affinity  to  the  nature  of 
“ the  foul,  nor  any  analogy  whereon  to  reft  either  realonable  or 

poffible  conjectures.  It  is  clearly  evident ,”  fays  he,  in  a fine 
ftrain  of  reafoning  1 “ that  the  pretended  difeoveries  in  Phyfiog- 
t£  nomy  cannot  reach  farther  than  a guefs  at  the  movements  of  the 
*£  mind  by  thofe  of  the  eyes,  face,  and  body  ; that  the  form  of 
*£  the  nofe,  mouth,  and  other  features,  has  as  much  connexion 
“ with  the  form  of  the  foul,  or  the  difpofition  of  the  perfon,  as 
“ the  length  or  thicknefs  of  the  limbs  has  with  thought 

Notwithftanding  the  high  authority  from  whence  this  aflertion 
»64nade  knowp,  I fhall  not  hefitate  to  fay,  that  the  length  and 

thicknefs 
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thicknefs  of  the  Limbs  have  undoubtedly  fame  connexion  with 
Thought.  Are  there  not  mafl'es  of  bones,  and  redundance  of 
flefh,  wholly  incompatible  with  much  vivacity  of  fpirit  ? And 
are  there  not  certain  dimenfions  and  forms  of  limbs  which  diftinft- 
ly  announce,  independently  of  aftion,  great  delicacy  of  judgment, 
and  great  facility  of  conception  ? 

/ 

“ Will  a man  whofe  nofe  is  handfomely  formed  have  more  wit 
“ on  that  account  ? or  will  he  be  lefs  wife  having  fmall  eyes  and 
“ a great  mouth  ? It  ihufl  be  acknowledged,  then,  tliat  all  which 
“ Phyfiognomifts  have  advanced,  is  wholly  void  of  truth,  and  that 
“ the  inferences  they  draw  from  their  pretended  metopofcopical 
“ obfervations,  are  laughably  chimerical.” 

It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  Mr.  de  Buffon  fhould  fo  confi- 
dently affure  himfeif  that  all  his  objections  again!!  the  fcience 
mnji  he  acknowledged ! Can  a conclufion,  drawn  without  any  re- 
gard to  premifes,  be  received  as  proof  ? He  gives  us  a decifion 
which  he  has  pronounced  without  poffefiing  fufficient  knowledge 
of  the  caufe  : for  is  it  poflible  to  write  fo  decidedly  on  a fubjedt,. 
which  a man  has  not  carefully  and  minutely  examined  ! Is  it  con- 
fident to  conned  things  fo  diftant  as  Metopofcopy  and  Phyfiog- 
nomy,  two  diflimilar  fciences,  and  then  to  rejeft  them  both  as 
having  no  foundation  ? 

Becaufe  it  favours— among  fome  perfons — of  infanity  to  endea- 
vour to  foretel  difeafes  and  marriages,  friendfhip  and  hatred,  and 
the  general  events  of  futurity,  from  the  planetary  lineaments  of 
the  forehead  ; mult  he,  too,  be  infatie  who  hefitates  not  to  fay, 
that  one  forehead  announces  more  capacity  than  another;  that,  for 
inftance,  the  forehead  of  the  Apollo  indicates  more  wTfdom,  re- 
fle&ion,  fpirit,  energy,  and  feutiment,  than  the  flat  nofe  of  a 
Black  ? 

It  would  alone  be  fufficient  to  demonilrate  the  error  of  Mr. 
de  BufFon,  by  infpedling  a feries  of  foreheads,  eyes,  nofes,  and 
mouths  ; indeed,  nothing  could  be  more  eafy  than  to  confute  hint 
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by  his  own  writings,  by  what  he  fays  on  the  difference  of  animat 
phyfionomies  and  on  national  faces. 

I muft  own, that, formerly,  it  was  common  to  confound  phyfiog- 
nomy  with  metopftfeopy  : and  almofl  all  the  ancient  authors  who 
hav'e  written  on  this  fubject,  were  alfo  chiromancers;  Though 
their  authority  might  miflead  the  illiterate,  what  excufe,  what 
apology  is  there  for  fo  great  a man  as  Buffon,  who  has  amalgamat- 
ed two  things  fo  widely  different,  who  has  comprehended  in  one 
profeription,  truth  and  falfhood,  as  conjuring  pretenfions,  and  a 
feience,  the  truth  of  which  every  rational  being  can  atteff  1 

Who  would  give  himfelf  the  trouble,  even  fo  much  as  to  quote, 
to  read,  or  to  name,  the  perfon  who  afFe&ed  to  believe  that  he 
could  trace  in  the  mouth  or  the  eyes  of  a Bafchkir,  or  a native  of 
the  Terra  del  Fuego,  the  traits  of  a luminous  mind  ? On  the  pro- 
mife  of  the  phyfionomies  of  thefe  favages,  who  could  hope  to  fee 
a fingle  fentence  written  with  that  elegance  fo  much  admired 
throughout  all  the  numerous  volumes  of  Mr.  de  Buffon  ? That 
great  Author  himfelf  would  be  fhocked  at  the  vile  comparifon, 
jit  the  ridiculous  idea  : and  yet  he  fo  far  loft  his  dignity  of 
thought,  as  to  propofe  the  queftion — u Whether  a man  will  b* 
kfs  wife  becaufe  he  has  a wide  mouth 

The  only  effectual  mode  of  obtaining  real  truth,  is  to  apply  a 
general  maxim  to  particular  cafes  : I therefore  with  to  know,  To 
vyhat  could  the  application  of  our  Author’s  propofitions  lead  i 


ADDITION. 

Though  the  immortal  writings  of  Buffon  "prefent  us,  m 
many  other  refpedts,  with  truths  clearly  perceptible,  ideas  truly 
.fublime,  and  beauties  inimitable  ; yet  every  page  of  my  Ledfures 
contains  a refutation  of  thofe  paffages  which  I have  quoted  from 
his  works.  But  his  having  fupported  an  opinion  which  numerous 
experiments  have  proved  to  be  erroneous,  fhall  not  influence  me  in 
fhat  high  efteem  which  I mud  always  have  for  him.  I mud  yet, 

however. 
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however,  beg  leave  -to  oppofe  fome  random  examples,  which, 
without  much  trouble,  i could  increafe  to  an  almoft  incredible 
number. 

Abraham  von  der  Hulst — and  A Man  sage,  profound, 
and  clear-sighted.— See  the  oppofite  Plate. 

The  face  of  Abraham  von  der  Hulft  has  nothing  to  diftinguilh 
it  in  a particular  manner  ; the  exprefiion  of  its  features  is  not 
llrikingly  marked,  and  it  is  much  lefs  charafteriftic  in  general 
than  every  one  of  the  three  heads  which  follow. 

No  connoiffeur,  however  moderatehis  abilities,  will  affirm  that 
this  is  the  phylionomy  of  an  ordinary  man  ; the  forehead, 
although  rlittle  of  it  can  be  feen,  is  above  mediocrity  : the  eyes 
are  not  inferior and  the  nofe  is  entitled  to  the  fame  rank, 
although.it  does  not  indicate  ftrong  fenfe,  and  poffeffes  nothing 
iignificant  or  linking. 

A common  phyfionomill  cannot  fail  to  difcover  in  this 
portrait,  characters  of  remarkable  activity  and  energy  : he  will 
draw  his  conclufions  from  the  contour  which  reaches  from  the 
iorchead  down  to  the  chin,  from  the  hair,  and,  particularly,  from 
the  fpace  between  the  eye-brows.  The  mouth,  indeed,  deferv.es 
little  notice  ; for  its  exprefiion  is  too  vague,  and  the  drawing 
very  deficient. 

Thefaceofthe  man,  sage,  profound, .and  clear-sighted, 
is  infinitely  more  charaCterillic  than  the  one  of  which  I have  juft 
been  fpeaking.  It  announces  a turn  of  mind  widely  different,  in 
fpite  of  its. great  calmnefs,  and  unanimated  features. 

In  the  eye-lids,  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  and  in  the  exterior  contour 
of  the  head,  a man  fuch  as  he  is  entitled  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph may  be  clearlyperceivtd. 

Is  this  man  of  middling  capacity,  fuperficial  ; orinconfideratc  ? 
Cauid -the. penetrating  eye  of  Buffon — or  indeed  any  other  eye— 
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lead  to  the  fufpicion,  after  thefe  fimple  contours,  after  thefe 
hneam  i' ts,  after  the  form  of  the  whole,  and  of  every  feparate 
part  ? No,  impoflible  ! 


i , - 

« * . 

n°  i,  Portrait  of  Loudovicus  deDieujand,  n°  2,  of 
Robert  Junius. 

The  form  and  bony  fubflance  of  thefe  two  oppofite  facesa 
prefent  the  mod  obvious  and  (hiking  differences  ; and  they  will 
ferve  as  a farther  ted  is  nony  of  the  pofitive  Cgnification  of  every 
feature  of  the  phyfionomy,  of  every  form  of  head,  of  the  contour 
of  every  part,  even  feparately  confidered. 

It  is  impoflible  for  any  perfon  to  imagine  that  two  Faces,  fo 
difiimilarly  modelled,  can  have  any  fimilitude  in  rcfpeCt  of 
character  ? In  No.  i,  all  the  figures,  and  almodthe  contour  of  the 
nofe  alone,  I might  fay,  indicated  a mind  more  firm  and  more  pe- 
netrating than  the  head  of  No.  2. 

This  lad,  indeed,  is  not  without  fome  fliare  of  penetration  ; 
but  the  fimple  contour  of  the  eye-lids  difeovers,  at  the  fame 
moment,  more  fire,  and  lefs  reflection  : every  thing  has  the 
imprefs  of  an  impatient  activity,  eagerly  prefling  to  purfue 
bufinefs,  carrying  it  on  with  an  impetuofity,  and  precipitating  it 
to  an  iffue,  without  fubmitting  to  time  for  conducting  it  to 
maturity. 

Compare  the  two  nofes , and  that  will  be  fufiicient  : after  that 
is  done,  neither  the  immortal  Buffon,  nor  any  common  mortal, 
will  afiign  to  Robertus  Junius  that  prudence,  and  that  firmnefs 
of  mind  which  fo  cor.fpicuoufly  marks  the  phyfionomy  of  Ludo- 
vicus  de  Dieu. 
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IV.  DETACHED  OBSERVATIONS,  FROM  A GERMAN  MEMOIR  J 
WITH  REMARKS  by  THE  AUTHOR. 

r “TRUE  genius  gives  birth  to  warmth  and  fenfibility  of 
“ temperament.”  Invert  this  propofition,  and  it  would  equally 
hold  good.  “ It  agrees  not  with  a phlegmatic  or  a cold  difpofi- 
“ tion  ; for  all  its  propenfities,  and  its  movements,  are  fwift, 
“ and  violent,  hurried  to  the  extreme.” 

This  is  by  no  means  a general  rule  ; for  the  phlegmatic  is  as 
neceflary  to  genius  as  the  choleric  temperament : nor  does  one  of 
thefe  temperaments  of.itfelf  conftitute  genius ; the  union  of  both 
is  dlential  to  compofe  it. 

It  is  the  concourfe  of  fire  and  water  that  determines  the  irriti- 
liltty  of  the  nerves,  on  which  every  thing  refts.  It  not  unfrequent- 
ly  occurs,  that  the  moll  ardent  perfons  are  wholly  without  lenfibi*- 
• lity  and  genius,  and  nothing  will  be  hazarded  by  affirming,  of 
a man  always  on  the  point  of  boiling  over — That  he  will  never  b® 
fufceptible  of  the  true  enthufiafm  of  genius* 

i 
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Abfolule  phlegm  is  certainly  not  more  conducive  to  it  : but  yet 
experience  afcertains  that  this  fame  phlegm  which  fecures  us  from 
numberlefs  things  by  which  another  is  aflfe&ed,  does  not  hinder 
our  fometimes  attaching  ourfelves,  in  a very  feeling  manner,  to  a 
patUcular  objcfl,  which  has  not  met  the  general  attention. 

Impelled  towards  this  fide,  the  raoft  phlegmatic  of  human 
beings  feels  the  impulfe  "of  genius,  and  is,  to  a certain  degree, 
under  the  influence  of  infpiration.  I am  perfonally  intimate  with 
men  who  are  always  fertile  in  new  and  original  ideas,  and  yet  ex- 
cefiively  cold  in  their  temperament.  To  refufe  them  genius, 
therefore,  would  be  unjuft  ; and  it  would  alfo  be  equally  abfurd, 
to  confider  genius  as  the  concomitant  of  a lively  and  ardent  cha- 
racter. 

Of  itfelf,  coldnefs  is  no  more  inconfiftent  with  genius,  than 
1 warmth  is  the  infallible  indication  of  it.  The  jun&ion  of  thefe 
two  extremes  is  not  competent  of  itfelf,  perhaps,  to  conftitute  ge- 
nius : this  divine  fpark  is  probably  ftruck  from  the  collifion  of 
the  Four  Temperaments,  aCting  upon  and  irritating  each  other 
reciprocally. 

* * % 

“ Thejoys  and  #niferies  of  men  in  low  fituations,  do  not  reftrri- 
“ ble  the  pleafures  and  the  fufferings  of  men  of  genius.  The 
“ latter  feel  with  a nicety  of  which  the  others  have  no  concep- 
tion.” 

Things  within  the  limits  of  genius  cannot  be  conceived  ; the 
ejfeB  of  it  is  evidently  and  palpably  before  our  eyes;  it  is  the 
cauje  which  remains  concealed,  in  fpite  of  every  endeavour  to  trace 
it.  Neither  Genius  nor  Religion  can  be  taught * ; every  thing 

* I do  not  fpeak  of  theology,  alone,  but  of  the  immediate  fentiment  of 
divine  truth  ; not  of  an  article  of  creed  gotten  by  memory  ; but  l fpeak  of 
that fublime  faithwhich  conveys  to  us  the  pofitive  affuranec  of  a future  exift- 
ehee* 


that 


•that  is  of  a divine  nature  mud  be  felt  : neither  by  mental  efforts, 
nor  by  demondration,  can  we  acquire  faith  : the  properties  and 
the  eflenceof  genius  is  juft  aslittle  likely  to  be  conceived  or  difeuded. 
To  difeufs  its  productions,  to  aim  at  an  explanation  and  a proof 
of  what  marks  them,  is  to  attempt  a demondration  of  that  'which 
is.  By  a cold  analyfis  you  cannot  render  the  beauties  of  a phyfi- 
onomv  perceptible  to  him  who  had  not  before  felt  them.  Certain- 
ly, he  is  not  a man  of  genius  who  declares  himfclf  the  champion  of 
genius. 

Our  modern  critics  have  not  been  able  to  preferibe  a fingle  one 
of  the  ftrokes  of  genius  which  abound  in  Shakespear.  and* 
Milton,  notwithdanding  all  their  precepts,  rules,  and  captious 
criticifms.  , 

The  man  without  genius  will  never  acquire  the  feelings  of  him 
who  is  in  poffeffion  of  it  ; a human  being,  born  totally  blind, 
might  as  eafily  forma  true  conception  of  light. 

That  which  marks  the  phyfionomy  of  a man  of  genius,  which 
conditutes  the  originality  of  it,  is  often  a certain  undefendable 
fomewhat,  neither  to  be  defined  nor  explained,  attra&ing  or 
repelling  us.  To  feel  it,  to  receive  its  impreffions,  our  organs 
mud  be  capable  of  being  affe&ed  by  it  : and  hence  it  always  eludes 
the  pencil  of  the  able  It  artids. 

“ A fanguine  and  fparkling  temperament  is  favourable  to  ge- 
“ nius,  it  gives  to  the  character  vivacity  and  fprightlinefs.  But 
“ though  a lively  and  gay  humour  be  not  incompatible  with 

genius,  I think,  notwidanding,  that  a gentle  and  fublime  melan- 
“ choly  is  one  of  the  mod  dedruttive  and  infallible  marks  by 
“which  it  makes  itfelf  known.  In  reality  this  difpofition  is  its 
“ infeparable  companion.”  Call  it  the  mother  of  geiius  without 
hefitation.  “ It  gives  to  the  radical  chara&era  tint]bf  gravity 
“ and  recollettion  which  predominates  over  and  redrains  the  na- 
“tural  gaiety. 
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V.  EXTRACTS  FROM  NICOLAI. 

I. 

“ Irregularity  and  vicicufnefs  in  a form  may  refult  equally 
“ from  external  and  internal  caufca ; regularity  only  proceeds 
« from  a true  agreement  between  the  caulcs  which  operate  both 
“ inwardly  and  outwardly.  Hence  is  it  that  the  ph^jionomy 
*l  difplays  the  good  rather  than  the  bad  fide  of  the  moral 
“ char  after.” 

Thofe  moments,  however,  ought  to  be  excepted,  when  we 
are  impelled  by  evil  paffior.s. 


11. 

« The  end  of  the  Phyfionomift  is  not  to  guefs  merely  at  the 
“ individual’s  character  ; but  his  aim  is  to  acquire  a general 
knowledge  of  characters.” 

This  is  faying,  that  he  applies  himfelf  to  the  invehigation  of 
general  figns  for  every  kind  of  faculty  and  fenfation  ; but  his 
duty,  afterwards,  is  to  place  to  the  individual  thofe  general  figns, 
without  which  thefe  would  be  of  no  ufe  to  us ; the  greater  part 
of  our  relative  filiations  putting  us  in  the  cafe  of  treating  from 
particular  to  particular. 


in. 

“ From  year  to  year,  were  you  to  draw  the  portrait  of  one 
“ and  the  fame  perfon  who  was  well  known,  you  would  have  it 
“ in  your  power  to  make  companions  which  would  afford  great 
u aid  to  Phyfiognomy.” 


It 
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It  would  be  Hill  requifite  to  confine  yourfelf  to  filhouettes,  or 
figures  in  plafter,  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  with  a de- 
ligner  capable,  as  Obfervcr  and  Phvfionomift,  to  catch  and  after- 
wards to  convey  all  the  different  ffiades  of  thefe  changes. 


' IV. 

♦ 

“In  his  refearches,  the  Phyfionomill  will  remember  to  enquire, 
“ above  all.  How  far  the  man  he  is  ftudying  is  capable  of  the 
“ impreffion  of  the  fenfes  ? In  what  manner  he  contemplates  and 
“ obferves  the  world  ? what  are  the  amount  of  his  faculties,  and 
“ the  ufe  to  which  he  is  able  to  appropriate  them.” 


v. 

“ That  vivacity  of  imagination,  added  to  that  rapidity  of  per- 
“ ception  which  are  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  the  Phyfionomift, 
“ of  comfe  fuppofe  other  intellectual  faculties,  which  he  ought 
to  ufe  with  great  circumfpedlion,  that  the  refult  of  his  obfer- 
“ vations  may  be  properly  applied.” 

I do  not  deny  this  ; but  he  will  fcarcely  run  into  an  error  if  he 
is  cautions  in  explaining  his  fenfations  by  undoubted  figns  ; if  he 
is  in  a condition  to  characterife  every  faculty,  feeling,  and  paffion, 
by  the  general  figns  which  are  adapted  to  them.  Thus  his  ima- 
gination will  aid  him  to  catch  the  refemblances  with  more  pro- 
priety, and  indicate  them  with  more  precifion. 

* * m 

VI.  .MAXIMUS  bE  TYR. 

I.  From  Pbilofophical  D'tfcourfes.  no.  vi. 

“ Nothing  that  can  be  conceived  approaches  nearer  to  the 
“ almighty  Divinity,  no  being  has  a greater  vefemblancc  to 

“ Godr 
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4(  God,  tli an  the  human  Soul.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  reafon  to 
e£  fuppcrfe  that  God  fliould  have  purpofed  to  inclofe  an  exiltence 
“ fo  much  like  his  own  in  a deformed  body.  He  has,  on  the  con- 
“ trary,  adapted  this  body  to  be  the  commodious  dwelling  of  an 
**  immortal  ipirit.  He  has  willed  that  it  fliould  move  with  eafe  ; 
<l  it  is  the  only  terreltrial  being  which  erects  its  head  towards 
heaven ; the  one  whofe  flature  is  the  moft  majeftic,  the  bell 
proportioned,  the  mod  beautiful.  Nothing  exceffive  is  found 
“ in  his  hulk;  nothing  alarming  in  his  natural  force.  Under  an 
“ unwieldy  load  he  never  finks ; immoderate  levity  never  over- 
turns  his  equilibrium.  He  refills  not  the  touch  by  unyelding 
“ hardnefs ; his  coldnefs  impels  him  not  to  crawl  on  the  ground  ; 

his  warmth  is  incapable  of  exalting  him  into  the  air  ; the  loofe 
« texture  of  his  parts  obliges  him  not  to  fwim  ; never  is  fo  he  ra- 
*l  venous  as  to  fate  his  appetite  on  raw  flefh,  nor  never  fo  feeble  as 
“ to  be  driven  for  exiltence  to  the  herbs  of  the  field  : in  fact, 
<*  lie  is  properly  conilitutcd  for  all  the  various  fundtions  which 
“ he  ought  to  exercifc- 

“ He  is  amiable  to  the  good,  formidable  to  the  wicked  ; he  is 
tl  fliewn  to  walk  by  Nature,  to  fly  by.  Genius,  and  to  fwim  by 
« Art. 

“ The  earth  he  cultivates,  and  is  recompenfed  and  nourilhed 
“ by  the, fruit  of  it,  which  is  the  produce  of  his  labour. 

tc  His  'Colour  is  not  unpleafing  ; his  limbs  not  unfolid  j his 
61  countenance  not  ungraceful ; his  beard  not  unbecoming. 

“ Under  fuch  a form  of  body,  the  Greeks  reprefented  and 
**  worfhipped  their  gods. 

/ 

Would  to  God  that  I pofTeffed  the  talent  of  eloquence — that 
I could  command  an  afcendancy  over  the  minds  of  my  readers—* 
to  transfufe  into  them  the  fupreme  delight  which  I experience  in 
contemplating  the  fearful,  the  wonderful,  flrudure  of  the  human 
frame '! 


0 that 
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O,  that  I was  not  deftitute  of  the  power  of  collecting  expref- 
ilons  the  moil  energetic,  from  all  the  languages  of  the  earth,  to 
fix  the  attention  of  men  on  their  fellow  creatures,  and  thus  bring 
them  back  to  themfelves  ! 

Were  I impelled  by  lefs  powerful  motives-— did  I not  furniih 
fomething  towards  the  completion  of  this  great  defign  ; I ihould 
advance  the  foremoil  to  throw  contempt  on  my  own  work  ; 
I ihould  coniider  myfelf  not  worthy  of  pardon,  for  having  dared 
to  undertake  fo  painful  a talk.  There  never  will  be  an  author  by 
vocation,  if  mine  is  not  decided. 

The  wifdom  and  the  goodnefs  of  the  Creator,  is  retraced  to 
.me  in  the  ilighteil  trait,  the  leail  inflection  of  the  face.  I am 
plunged  into  a delicious  reverie  by  every  new  meditation  ; and 
when  I awake,  the  felicity  of  being  a man,  is  the  firil  congratula- 
tion which  rifes  in  my  mind. 

I always  acknowledge  the  omnipotent  hand  of  God,  on 
obfcrving  the  fmallelt  contour  of  the  human  body,  much  more  the 
whole ; on  inveftigating  the  minuteft  part,  much  more  the 
complete  ftrufture  of  the  fabric.  Wrapped  up  in  this  ftudy,  my 
heart  catches  fire,  and  I am  no  longer  in  a condition  to  dive  to 
the  bottom  of  thefe  divine  revelations  with  that  calmnefs  which 
the  fubjedl  demands  ; I am  overcome  fey  a kind  of  religious  hor- 
ror, and  my  homage  feems  to  be  neither  fufficiently  pure,  nor  fuf- 
ficiently  refpe&fui  : I endeavour  in  vain  to  exprefs  my  admira- 
tion ; words  are  wanting,  and  even  figr«s. 

Almighty  and  incomprehenfible  Jehovah  ! who  hall  (hewn 
thyfelf  in  thy  works,  what  then  is  this  veil  which  blinds  our  eyes, 
and  which  prevents  our  obferving  what  is  fo  very  clearly  before 
us  ? When  will  the  vifible  difcover  to  us  the  ^invifible  ? when 
fhall  we  find  our  fellow-men  in  ourfclves,  and  ourfelves  in  our 
fellow-men  ? How  is  it  poflible  not  to  trace  and  to  acknowledge 
God  in  what  we  arc,  and  in  every  thing  that  furrounds  us. 

V » 

“ Imagine 


I 


♦ 
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“ Imagine  to  yourfelves  a tranfparent  brook  which  has  over- 
“ flowed  the  plain  ; the  flowers  which  enamel  it  are  fiid  under  the 
“ waters,  but  penetrate  the  furface. — This  is  the  emblem  of  an 
“ exalted  foul,  placed  in  a beautiful  body  ; you  obferve  it  Alining 
“ through  the  cover  which  enfolds  it,  outwardly  it  difplays  itfelf, 
“ and  diffufes  its  luftre. 

“ A young,  well-conformed  body,  is  as  a tree  in  bloflom,  fliort- 
“ ly  expeCted  to  yield  the  moll  delicious  fruit.  The  early  beau- 
ties of  the  perfon  are  the  harbingers  of  a foul,  adorned  with 
“ virtues,  which  are  haftening  to  fliine  in  all  their  fplendor — juft 
**  as  the  growing  dawn  precedes  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  and 
“ promifes  a fine  day.” 


* * 

. / *. 

VII.  FROM  A GERMAN  MANUSCRIPT. 

“ Between  the  face  of  man  and  woman,  there  is  as  much 

affinity  as  there  is  between  manhood  and  youth. 

“ By  experience  we  are  certain,  that  the  harlhnefs  or  delicacy 
“ of  outlines  is  in  proportion  to  the  vivacity  or  gentlenefsof  the 
“ chara&er. 

“ This  is  a new  proof  that  nature  has  invefted  her  creatures 
« with  forms  correfponding  to  their  complexion. 

“ It  is  impoffible  that  thefe  external  figns  fhould  efcape  a mind 
“ fufceptible  of  feeling  : we  fee  children,  accordingly,  manifeft  a 
“decided  averfion  for  a perfon  that  is  deceitful,  vindi&ive, 
“ treacherous;  while  they  cleave  eagerly  to  one  that  is  affable  and 
“ gentle,  even  without  knowing  any  thing  of  him. 

“ The  reflections  that  refult  from  this  fubjedf,  prefent  three 

different  caufes — Colour,  Lineament,  and  Mimicry. 

“ Generally 
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“ Generally  fpeaking,  "Whirs  charms  the  eye  ; gloomy  and 
“ unpleafant  ideas  are  excited^  by  Black  : this  difference  of  irn- 
“ preflion  proceeds  from  the  natural  averfion  we  have  to  darknefs 
“ and  from  a joyous  fenfation  which  is  infufed  into  us  by  light, 
“ and  every  thing  that  has  a tendency  towards  it.  For  this  the 
“ animals  have  a predilection  ; they  are  attrafted  by  light  and 
“lire.  ■ ; - 

“ Light  procures  for  us  an  exaCt  knowledge  of  objeCts  ; it  af* 
“ fords  nourifhment  to  the  mind  ; which  is  ever  intent  on  new 
“ objeCts  and  new  difeoveries  ; we  are  enabled,  by  it,  to  ferve  our 
“ neceffities,  and  to  efcape  from  furrounding  and  imminent 
“ dangers. 

“There  is  then  a physionomy  of  colours  ; compofi^ 
“ on  the  one  part,  of  pleafing,  on  the  other  of  offenfive.” 

The  reafon  why  fome  are  particularly  pleafing,  and  others 
equally  offenfive,  is  becaufe  every  colour  is  the  effeCt  of  a caufe 
which  has  fome  relation  to  us,  which  is  confident  or  repugnant  to 
our  character. 

Colours  produce  relations  between  the  objeCt  from  which  they 
proceed  and  the  fubjeCt  which  refleCts  them  : they  are  thus  not 
only  individually  charaCteriftic,  but  they  become  Hill  more  fo 
from  the  agreeable  or  difagreeable  impreffion  which  they  occafion. 

A new  field  of  fpeculation  is  thus  opening  to  us  ; a new  ray 
of  truth,  clear  as  the  meridian  fun-beam,  declares  that — 

ALL  IS  PHYSIONOMY EVERY  THING  HAS  A REFERENCE  TS 

PH  YSIONOMY. 

“ There  is  a fignification  in  every  part  of  the  hoiJy  : in  the  com- 
“ bined  whole,  therefore,  is  that  aitomfhing  expreffion  which  en- 
“ hies  us  to  form  a prompt  and  unerring  judgment  of  every 
“objeCl.  Hence  it  is,  to  produce  only  the  molt  finking  in- 

“ fiances  ; 
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“ fiances  ; hence  it  is,  that,  at  firfl  fight,  no  one  will  fcruplc  to 
“ pronounce  the  elephant  a very  fugacious  animal,  and  the  fifil 
“ very  ftupid  one. 

“ But  to  go  fomewhat  more  into  detail.  As  far  as  the  root  of 
“ the  nofe,  the  upper  part  of  the  face  is  the  feat  of  thought,  the 
“ fpot  where  projedls  and  determinations  are  formed.  To  dif- 
clofe  them  is  the  duty  of  the  under  part  of  the  face. 

“ A remarkably  prominent  nofe,  and  an  advancing  mouth,  in- 
dicate  a great  chatterer,  a .prefumpttious  man,  who  is  heedlefs, 
*c  rafh  impudent,  and  knavifh.  In  general,  thefe  traits  indicate  all 
“ the  faults  which  form  boldnefs  in  enterprize,  and  alacrity  of 

V execution.” 

/ 

This  is  written  in  the  tafle  of  the  ancient  phyfiononlifts  ; th& 
dgfifion  is  too  vague  and  too  keen. 

“ The  expreffion  of  irony  and  difdain  is  contained  in  the  nofe  ; 
*f  the  fign  of  effrontery  and  not  unfrequently  of  menace,  is 
“ marked  by  an  upper  lip  turned  upwards.  A vain-glorious  and 
“ ftupid  being  is  indicated  when  the  under-lip  projects. 

“ Still  more  expreflive  do  thefe  figns  become,  by  the  manner  of... 
bearing  the  head,  whether  it  be  railed  aloft  wi’th  a haughty  air, 

V or  whether  it  conveys  infolent  looks  in  every  diredtion,  Dif- 
“ dain  is  marked  by  the  former  of  thefe  attitudes,  in  which  the 

nofe  efficaciowfly  concurs.  The  other  gefture  is  the  effence  of 
“ audacity,  and  at  the  fame  time  decides  the  play  of  the  under- 
lip. 

“ yVhen  the  under  part  of  the  face  recedes,  on  the  other  hand, 

V it  indicates  a man  difereet,  modeft,  grave,  veferved  ; his  faults, 

“ falfhood  and  obftnacy.” 

The  author,  here,  is  too  pofitive  ; for  a prominent  chin  oftener 
promifes  cunning,  than  a chin  that  retreats.  In  the  phyfionomy 
of  an  enterprizing  mai^thc  latter  is  fddorn  to  be  found. 

4‘  Gravity 
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4 Gravity  is  announced  by  a flraight  nofe  ; its  inflexions,  a 
« charaXer  noble  and  generous*.  An  Upper-lip  flattened  upon  the 
4 teeth,  and  which  fliuts  badly,  is  a mark  of  timidity  ; an  under- 
4 lip  of  the  fame  form  indicates  a man  circumfpcX  in  his 
« words. 

* Having  thus  far  treated  of  the  Face,  as  to  its  hngth,  let  us  next 
4 take  its  breadth  into  confideration. 

* It  prefents  two  general  fpecies  in  this  point  of  view.  In  the 
4 former,  the  cheeks  defcribe  two  furfaces  nearly  equal  ; the  nofe 
4 rifes  in  the  midd'e  as  an  eminence  ; the  opening  of  the  mouth 
4 produces  the  effeX  of  a cut  extended  in  a flraight  line,  and  the 
4 curve  of  the  jaws  is  faintly  marked. 

4 The  breadth  of  the  face,  with  fuch  dimenfions,  is  always  dif- 
4 proportioned  to  its  length  ; for  which  reafon  it  aflumes  a heavy, 
4 lumpifli  air,  which,  in  all  refpeXs,  fuppofes  a mind  contraXed,  a 
4 charaXer  fundamentally  obftinate  and  inflexible  ! 

J 

4 The  ridge  of  the  nofe,  in  charaXers  of  the  fecond  fpecies,  is 
4 flrongly  marked  ; on  both  fides  all  the  parts  form  among  them- 
4 felves  acute  angles  : the  bone  of  the  cheek  does  not  appear  ; the 
4 corner  of  the  lips  retire,  and  likewife  the  mouth,  unlefs  it  be 
4 concentrated  in  an  oval  aperture  i laftly,  the  jaws  terminate 
4 toward  the  chin  in  a {harp  point. 

4 A mind  more  acute,  more  crafty,  and  more  aXive,  is  promifed 
4 by  faces  thus  conformed,  than  by  thofe  of  the  preceding  clafs. 
4 The  xtremes  of  a phyfionomy  pf  the  firft  clafs  would  prefent 
4 to  my  eyes  the  piXure  of  a man  filled  with  the  moll  inordinate 

felf-love  : thofe  of  the  fecond  would  difplay  a heart  the  moll 
4 upright,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  mod  generous,  impelled  for 

humanity  with  an  ardent  zeal. 


4 In 


* This  will  only  hold  good  in  delicate  phylionomies. 

Vox.  III.  D 
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‘ In  nature,  I am  well  perfuaded,  that  extremes  arc  rarefy  met 
‘ with ; but,  navigating  in  a fea  of  which  little  is  known,  thefe 
e mull  be  our  guides,  and  ferve  us  as  lights.  The  tranlitions 

* which  nature  obferves  in  all  her  works,  in  that  cafe  maketliem- 
‘ felves  more  perceptible,  and  recal  us  to  proper  bounds. 

‘ In  purfuing  my  hypothefis  of  proportions,  1 trull  I am  able  to 

* apply  it  to  nature  in  its  combination.  A Ihort  neck,  a broadback, 
‘ and  broad  fhoulders,  fuppofe  a broad  face.  Men  of  this  def- 
‘ criptionare  intereiled,  felfilh,  and  poflcfs  not  the  moral  feeling. 

‘ A long  neck,  narrow  and  bending  fhoulders,  and  a (lender 

* form,  indicate  a face  narrow  and  long.  From  perfons  of  this 

* fort  I fhould  expedt  more  integrity  and  difintereftednefs  than 

* from  the  preceding,  and  more  of  the  focial  virtues  in  gene- 
.*  raL 

‘ According  to  our  education,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  events 

* which  occur,  our  features  and  our  characters  undergo  great 

* changes.  This  is  the  reafon  why  phyfiognomy  cannot  give  a 

* j.ull  account  of  the  origin  of  the  features,  or  plan  their  fignifi- 

* cation  for  the  future  : it  is  after  the  face  itfelf,  and  independent- 
‘ ly  of  all  unforefeen  alteration,  that  it  ought  to  determine  what 

* fuch  a man  is  capable  of  being.  At  moft,  the  phyfiono- 

* mill  will  take  upon  himfelf  to  add  : 

k 

y 

“ Such  will  be  the  influence  exercifed  over  him  by  reafon,  felf- 
“ love,  and  fenfuality  ; from  the  inflexibility  of  fuch  a perfon,  no 
“ change  is  to  be  hoped  ; while  the  foft  and  pliant  temper  of  this 
“ other  may  impel  to  yield  and  relax.” 

‘ Thefe  modifications  develope  the  reafon  why  fo  many  perfons 

* fee m born  for  the  condition  in  which  they  are  placed  ; even 

* when  they  have  been  fo  fituated,  by  chance  alone,  againft  their 
‘ wifines. 

‘ Thefe  modifications  alfo  account  for  the  impofing,  fevere,  or 
‘ pedantic  air  of  a Prince,  a Gentleman,  or  Supcrintendant  of  a 

houfe 
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« houfeof  corre&ion  ; the  dejedled  and  grovelling  air  of  the  Sub- 
« jeft,  Domellic,  and  Slave  ; the  ltarched  and  affected  manners  of 

* a Coquette. 

* The  repeated  impreffions  made  upon  the  human  charafter  by 

* circumjlances , are  infinitely  mors  powerful  than  thofe  implanted 
‘ by  nature.’ 

This,  however,  will  be  only  in  the  eyes  of  the  obfe'rver  of  ex- 
perience who  devotes  his  attention  rather  to  the  moveable  than  to 
the  folid  parts  of  the  phyfionomy. 

* Equally  true  it  is,  that  one  may  eafily  diflinguifh  a man  natu- 

* rally  mean  and  contemptible  from  him  who  has  been  reduced 
‘ by  misfortune  to  a fervile  condition  ; an  Upflart,  raifed  above 
‘ his  equals  by  fortune,  from  a Man  of  Great  Talents  elevated 
‘ above  the  herd  by  nature.’ 

None  are  naturally  mean  and  contemptible,  but  fome  will  dif- 
grace  themfelves  much  fooner  than  others  in  certain  circum- 
Itances. 

* A man  completely  mean,  will  difcover  himfelf  in  a Hate  of 

* flavery,  by  an  open,  wide  mouth,  under-lip  projecting, , or  a nofe 

* wrinkled  : in  all  thefe  features  you  will  difcover  a declared  void. 
‘ If  he  hold  an  eminent  ftation,  you  will  trace  the  fame  features  in 

* him,  but  indicating  arrogance  and  felf-fufficiency. 

* A truly  Great  Man  declares  his  fuperiority  by  an  allured  and 

* open  countenance;  his  character,  compofed  of  moderation,  will 
‘ be  indicated  in  beautifully  clofed  lips.  Even  reduced  to  fervi- 

* tude,  in  his  downcaft  eyes  you  will  obferve  the  pangs  which  oc- 

* cupy  his  foul  ; to  flifle  unavailing  murmurs,  he  will  Unit  his 

* mouth. 

‘ If  thefe  different  caufes  produce  permanent  impsefiions,  extra* 
1 ordinary  emotions  of  foul  likewife  flamp  tranfitory  effects  on 
‘ the  phyfionomy.  In  truth,  thefe  are  more  forcibly  marked  than 

D 2 the 
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* the  features  would  be  in  a ftate  of  reft  ; but  they  are  not  the" 
{ lefs  determined  by  the  primitive  nature  of  tliofe  features,  and 

* you  will  readily  difcover  the  differences  of  moral  character,  on 
‘ comparing  feveral  faces  agitated  by  the  fame  paffion.  For  in- 
‘ ftance,  the  anger  of  an  unreafonable  man  will  provoke  nothing 
‘ but  laughter  ; and  that  of  a fclf-conceited  perfon  will  burft 
‘ out  furioufly.  But  a generous  mind,  when  rouzed,  will  drive 
4 only  to  reprefs  his  adverfary,  and  foame  him  out  of  his  in- 

* juftice,  and  a beneficent  heart  will  mingle  a fentiment  of  af- 

* fliefion  with  his  reproaches,  and  endeavour_to  bring  the  aggreffor 

* to  repentance. 

* Querulous  and  noify  will  be  the  forrow  of  a vulgar  mind  ; 

* tirefome  aud  difgufting  that  of  a vain  man.  A tender  heart 

* melts  into  tears,  and  communicates  its  anxiety.  A man  grave 
4 and  ferious,  fonts  up  ail  his  feelings  in  his  own  breaft  ; but  if 
4 his  face  (hews  a troubled  mind,  the  mufcles  of  the  cheeks  will 

* be  drawn  back  toward  the  eyes,  and  the  forehead  will  not  be 

* wholly  without  wrinkles. 

4 In  a ferocious  mind,  Love  is  blunt,  rough,  and  ardent ; in 
4 a felf-complacent  perfon  this  tender  paffion  is  difgufting  ; and 
4 manifefts  itfelf  by  a certain  twinkling  of  the  eyes,  by  an  af- 
4 fefted  fimper,  by  contortions  of  the  mouth,  and  by  dimpling 
4 of  the  cheeks. 

4 An  air  of  Ianguifoment  will  exprefs  the  tendernefs  of  a man 
4 of  exceffive  fenfibility  ; his  humid  eyes  and  contradkd  mouth, 
4 will  render  him  a complete  fuppliant. 

4 In  foort,  the  Man  of  Senfe  will  mix  a certain  degree  of 
4 gravity  even  in  his  amorous  interchanges  } on  the  lovely  objedi: 

* of  his  choice,  he  will  fix  a fteady,  though  not  an  unpleafing 
4 look  ; he  will  fpeak  that  only  which  he  feels  : of  this  we  may 
‘ be  convinced  by  obferving  his  open  forehead  and  the  features 
‘ of  his  face  i the  fenfations  of  a folid  mind  do  not  appear  in 

* figns  of  violence  ; but  grimaces  charadlerife  thofe  of  a vulgar 

4 perfon; 
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* perfon  j thefe  grimaces,  however,  are  not  adapted  to  the  fchool 

* of  the  Artift.  The  Phyfionomift  and  the  Moralift  will,  yet, 

* make  a dexterous  ufe  of  them,  as  a caution  to  youth  not  to 

* indulge  in  vehement  emotion. 

» 

‘ We  are  interelled  and  affedted,  by  the  fenfations  of  a Bene- 

* volent  Heart,  and  refpedl  is  even  fometimes  infpired  by  them. 

* The  fenfations  of  the  Wicked  Mind,  are  terrible,  odious,  or 
‘ ridiculous. — Emotions,  frequently  repeated,  leave  fuch  deep 
‘ impreflions,  thgt  they  often  refemble  thofe  of  nature,  and  it 
‘ may  in  this  cafe  be  firmly  concluded  that  ,the  heart  is  prepared 

to  receive  them. 

‘ The  obfervation  juft  made,  fiiews  how  ufeful  it  is  to  render 
‘ the  fpedtacle  of  afflidted  humanity  familiar  to  the  light  of 

* young  perfons,  by  taking  tliem  fometimes  to  the  gloomy, 

* folemn  room,  of  a dying  mortal. 

‘ Frequent  commerce,  and  intimate  connexion,  between  two 
( perfons,  affimilate  them  fo,  that  their  humours,  as  it  were, 
‘ become  fafiiioned  in  the  fame  mould,  and  their  phyjtonomy  and 

* tone  of  voice  obtain  an  analogy.  Examples  of  their  fort  are 

* without  number. 

4 Almoft  every  one  has  his  particular  gefture.  Could  you 

* furprize  a man  in  his  favourite  attitude,  and  have  time  enough 
‘ to  delineate  him  in  that  attitude,  what  further  proof  could  be 
‘ needed  of  every  particular  relating  to  his  whole  charadler  ! 

* Were  it  pradlieable  to  reprefent  fucceffively,  and  with  exadt- 

* nefs>  oil  the  movements  in  every  individual,  prccifely  the  fame 
•*  thing  would  occur. 

‘ In  a man  of  vivacity,  thefe  movements  would  be  greatly 
varied,  and  equally  rapid  ; in  a cold  and  fedate  temperament, 

‘ they  would  be  more  uniform  and  an  Here. 
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* Let  us  fuppofe  that  a collection  of  individuals,  drawn  after  an 

* ideal  manner,  would  greatly  promote  the  knowledge  of  man, 

‘ and  in  confort become  a Science  of  Characters;  yet  do  I 

* not  know  that  it  is  the  lei's  certain  that  the  collection  of  all  the 

* changes  of  the  face  of  the  fame  perfon  would,  on  that  account, 

* prefent  us  with  the  hiftory  of  his  heart.  For  example,  we 
‘ ihould  there  fee,  on  one  fide,  to  what  a degree  the  character  of 

* a man  without  cultivation  is  at  once  timid  and  prefumptuous ; 

‘ and  on  the  other,  how  far  it  is  pofiible  to  form  him  by  the  aid 
‘ of  reafon  and  experience. 

‘ To  compare  Chrift  inftruCting  the  people  — aficing  of  the 
‘ Jews,  ’whom  feei  ye  ?— In  the  garden  of  Gethfemane  in  an 
‘ agony — lamenting  over  the  fate  of  Jerufalem — expiring  on  the 
‘ crofs — to  compare  thefe  feveral  great  circumilances  attentively, 
‘ what  a fchool  for  a young  man  ! The  fame  God- Man  would 
4 be  apparent  in  every  different  fituation ; the  fame  traits  of  a 
‘ miraculous  power,  of  a more  than  human  reafon,  of  a truly 

* divine  gentlenefs. 

‘ How  interefling  and  improving  it  would  be  to  compare 
4 King  Belshazzar,  in  the  height  of  mirth  and  jollity  at  the 
‘ commencement  of  his  feaft,  a little  afterwards  turning  pale 

* with  horror  at  the  appearance  of  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall, 

* the  fentence  of  his  fate  ! — Cesar’s  mirth  with  the  pirates  who 
4 had  captured  him — at  the  fight  of  Pompey’s  head  diffolving 
‘ into  tears— finking  under  the  flrokes  of  his  affafiins,  while 

* calling  on  Brutus  a look  expreffive  of  tendernefs : Et  lu 

* Brute  l 

* If  feeling  decidedly  exerts  its  influence  on  the  organs  of  voice, 
4 muft  there  not  be  a primitive  tone  for  every  individual,  uniting 
4 all  the  other  tones  of  which  his  voice  is  fufceptible  ? And  this 
4 primitive  tone  mull  be  that  which  we  ufe  in  our  moments  of 
4 tranquillity,  and  in  our  common  converfation  : in  a ftate  of 
4 reft,  the  face  contains  the  principle  of  all  the  traits  which  it 
8 can  adopt, 


r . 
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•«  A Mufician  of  ability,  therefore,  fhould  apply  himfelf  to 
■*  colledt,  clafs,  and  mark  thefe  different  tones ; after  which 
‘ we  fhould  be  enabled  to  exadtly  indicate  the  natural  found 

* of  voice  belonging  to  every  face,  excepting  thofe  differences 

* which  arife  from  a vitiated  conformation,  and  from  general 
•4  difeafe. 

* The  ufual  indications  of  a weak  voice  are  tallnefs  of  ftature 
x and  a fiat  ched.  This  idea,  which  is  much  eafier  conceived 

* than  executed,  occurred  to  me  in  reflecting  upon  the  infinite 
•*  variety  with  which  I hear  the  monofyllables  Yes  and  No  pro- 
‘ nounced  every  day. 

‘ The  tone  in  which  thefe  words  are  pronounced  will  always 
■*  be  different)  whether  uttered  in  an  affirmative  or  decifive  fenfe, 

* as  marks  of  joy  or  forrow,  jeft  or  earned  ; and  every  one, 

‘ among  a variety  of  perfons  who  may  ufe  them  to  exprefs  the 

* fame  meaning  and  the  fame  feeling,  will  yet  have  his  particular 

* pronunciation  correfponding  to  his  charadter.  His  tone  will 
4 be  frank  or  diffident,  folemn  or  gay,  tender  or  hard,  mild  or 

* wafpifh,  faff  or  flaw. 

* All  thefe  fhades  are  very  figriificant  ; and  they  depidt  the 
‘ ftate  of  the  mind  with  the  greatefl:  accuracy. 

e Experience  having  clearly  proved,  that  the  moll  profound 

* Thinker  has  fometimes  an  air  of  abfence  ; the  moll  intrepid 

‘ man  an  embarrafTed  vifage ; and  the  gentled  an  appearance  of  ** 

* anger  ; that  the  calmed  man  not  unfrequently  indicates  inward 
‘ difquietude ; is  it  not  practicable,  therefore,  that  an  ideal 
‘ reprefentation  for  every  emotion  of  the  foul  might  be  edablifhed 

* by  the.aid  of  thefe  acceffory  traits  ? 

‘ It  would  certainly  be  rendering  a great  fervice  to  the  fciencc 

* of  Phyfionomies ; it  would  tend  to  raife  it  to  its  utmod  capa- 
ability  of  perfection.” 

D 4 
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LECTURE 


LECTURE  IV, 


THE  PRECEDING  SUBJECT  CONTINUED# 


VIII.  EXTRACTS  FROM  HuART, 

ti 

* THERE  arc  men  of  fenfe  who  feemingly  are  deftitute  of  it  ; 

* and,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  fome  who  feem  to  be  fenfible,  at 

* the  time  they  are  very  ignorant.  Others,  again,  have  neither 
‘ the  reality  nor  the  appearance  } and  fome  are  endowed  with 
1 the  one  and  the  other.* 

/ 

This  manner  of  obferving  mull  be  only  ta^en  as  relative  ; it  is 
always  requifite  toafk  “ To  whom  does  this  appear  ?”  appearances 
will  not  millead  the  phyfionomill  ; for,  confident  that  every  appear- 
ance is  founded  on  a reality , he  examines  and  ftudies  them  with 
attention. 


n, 

* For  the  talents  of  his  father  the  fon  mull  often  pay*’ 
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This  remark  is  certainly  juft; ; and  I have  already  obferved,  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  work,  if  1 am  not  greatly  miltaken,  “ That 

* an  illultrious  fon  of  an  ijluftrious  father,  is  very  rarely  to  be 

* found.’ 


IK. 

‘ In  an  cxcefiive  degree,  premature  reafon  is  the  forerunner  of 
* folly 


jy.  ✓ 

* There  can  be  no  birth  without  conception.9 

Pray,  then,  do  not  exa£l  from  any  one  a fruit  of  which  he  ha* 
pot  received  the  germ.  Great  will  be  the  importance  and  the 
utility  of  the  office  of  phyfiognomy,  if  ffie  becomes  a fkilful  mid- 
wife, and  lends  her  affiftance  to  minds  which  have  occafipn  for  it, 
find  adminifters  her  aid  in  proper  time, 

v. 

* When  the  figure  of  the  head  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  when  it 

* feems  to  be  modelled  on  the  form  of  a hollow  bowl,  a little  flat- 

* tened  on  both  fides,  and  rifing  into  a protuberance  toward  the 

* forehead  and  occiput,  then  it  is  wliat  it  ought  to  be.  Very  little 

* canbefaid  in  favour  of  the  underftanding,  when  the  forehead  is 
*-  too  flat,  and  the  occiput  has  an  extenfive  declivity.’ 

The  profile  of  the  whole  head  will  be  rather  circular  than  oval, 
even  when  you  have  compreffed  fuch  a form  on  the  fides : it  is 
therefore  fufficient  to  lay  it  down  as  a general  rule,  that  the  pro- 
file of  a well-proportioned  head,  comprehending  in  it  the  pro- 
minence of  the  nofe,  will  always  more  or  lefs  defcribe  the  form  of 
a circle  j while  the  nofe  being  abftracted,  will  refcmble  the 
pva h 


The 


The  autho'r  afferts,  4 that  a forehead  too  flat  fays  but  little  in 
4 praife  of  the  underftauding.’  If  he  means  agrofs  flattening  of 
the  whole  furface  of  the  forehead,  I coincide  with  him.  I have, 
however,  been  acquainted  with  peifons  remarkably  judicious, 
whofe  foreheads  were  as  ftraight  as  a board,  though  in  the  part 
only  which  furmounts  and  feparates  the  eye-brows.  Effectually 
to  refolve  the  cafe  in  queftion,  revert,  in  particular,  the  pofitioa 
and  curve  of  .lie  arch  of  the  forehead. 


VI. 

4 Animals  who  are  unpoffeffed  of  reafon,  have  much  lefs  brain 
6 than  man  : there  would  not  be  enough  to  fill  the  fcull  of  a man 
4 of  the  fmalleft  ftatnre,  on  reforting  to  thofe  of  two  oxen  of  the 
4 large!!  iize.  More  or  lefs  of  reafon  is  indicated  by  the  fmall  or 
4 large  pevtion  of  brain.’ 


vn. 

* There  is  the  leafl  juice  in  thofe  fruits  which  have  mofl  rind. 
* A very  large  head,  loaded  with  bones  and  fleflr,  in  general  cou- 
4 tains  very  little  brains.’ 

4 The  operations  of  the  foul  are  clogged  by  a cumberfome  hur- 
4 den  of  bone,  flefh,  and  fat.’ 


VIII. 

4 The  head  of  a judicious  man  is  of  a delicate  conformation, 
4 and  fufceptible  of  the  flighteft  impreflions.’ 

This  mull  not  be  confidered  as  a rule  without  many  exceptions  ; 
it  could  be  applied,  at  mofl,  to  fpsculative  heads  only,  even  fup- 
pofing  it  to  be  adopted  with  particular  reftridfions.  A more  ro- 
huft  bony  fyftem  is  required  by  a man  of  execution.  Nothing  is 

more 
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more  rare  than  a man  in  whom  is  centered  great  fenfibility  and 
great  refolution.  The  energy  of  fuch  characters  do  not  fo  much 
reft  on  the  foftnefs  of  the  flefh  and  hardnefs  of  the  bones,  as  on 
the  delicacy  and  elafticity  of  the  nerves. 

IX. 

* It  is  afTerted  by  Galen,  That  a great  belly  indicates  a vulgar 
4 mind.’ 

It  might,  with  equal  truth,  be  added,  that  a fine  fhape  an- 
nounces mental  acutenefs.  I little  value  thofe  axioms  that  ex- 
pofe  a man  of  fenfe  to  be  ranked,  by  a fingle  dafh  of  the  pen,  in 
the  idiotic  clafs.  Moil  certain  it  is,  that  a great  belly  is  not  a pqfi- 
tive  mark  of  vvifdom  ; it  rather  fignifies  a fenfuality  always  inju- 
rious to  the  intelle&ual  faculties.  However,  unlefs  it  be  explain- 
ed by  more  certain  indications,  I cannot  purely  and  limply  fub- 
fcribe  to  the  decifion  of  Galen. 


x. 

4 The  fmallefl.  heads  are  llored  with  the  greatest  fhare  of  fenfe, 

‘ according  to  Ariftotle.’ 

However  high  the  authority  of  this  author,  I think  he  here 
talks  at  random  : for  by  one  of  thofe  accidents  which  retard  or 
.hurry  on  growth,  it  often  happens  that  a fmall  head  may  be 
found  on  a great  body,  and  a great  head  on  a fmall  body;  but 
without  a more  accurate  determination,  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  a 
head,  great  or  fmall,  mull  be  wife  or  dull  on  account  of  its  fize 
merely  ? 

I certainly  Ihould  not  cxpeft  extraordinary  wifdom  from  a 
great  head,  the  forehead  a little  triangular,  or  the  fcull  overbur-. 
dencd  with  flefh  and  fat. — Small  heads,  of  the  fame  fpecies,  par- 
ticularly if  round,  alfo  announce  excellive  llupidity,  and  the  bru- 
tality 
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tality  of  them  is  the  more  irkfome,  as  they  have,  almolt  without 
exception,  pretenfions  to  knowledge. 


XI. 


‘ A fmall  body  with  a head  fomewhat  too  large,  and  a great 
e hody,  having  a head  a little  under-fize,  is  not  to  be  ridiculed.’ 

This  I will  allow,  provided  the  difproportion  be  not  much, 

XII. 

* Memory  and  imagination  bear  the  fame  refemblance  to  judg- 
4 ment  which  the  Monkey  has  to  Man.” 

XIII. 

/ 

4 Unlefs  the  fubilance  of  the  brain  correfponds,  hardnefs  or 
4 foftnefs  of  flefh  has  no  influence  on  genius  ; for  it  is  generally 
‘ underflood  that  the  brain  is  frequently  of  a complexion 
4 wholly  different  from  every  other  part  of  the  body.  But  it 

* will  he  a bad  lign  of  the  judgment  and  the  imagination,  if  the 

* flefh  and  the  brain  both  accord  in  foftnefs.’ 

XIV. 

* The  Phlegm  and  the  Blood  are  the  humours  which  induce  the 
f foftnefs  of  the  flefh  : according  to  Galen,  they  engender  brut- 
-£  ifhnefs  and  ftupi-dity,  being  of  a nature  too  watery  : the  hu- 
4 mours  which  harden  the  flefh,  on  the  contrary,  are  Bile  and 
4 Melancholy ; and  they  contain  the  germ  of  reafon  and  of  wif- 
4 dom:  therefore,  roughnefs  and  hardnefs  of  flefh  are  favourable 
4 figns  ; foftnefs,  on  the  other  hand,  announces  a weak  memory, 
4 a narrow  underftanding,  and  a barren  imagination.’ 


\ 


Let 
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Let  not  foftnefs  of  flefh  be  confounded  with  that  happy 
flexibility  which  indicates  underftanding  -infinitely  more  than 
rough  flefh.  Never  fhall  I be  prevailed  upon  to  fuffer  a rough  or 
leathery  flefh  pafs  for  the  leading  feature  of  fenfe  ; nor  would  I 
have  it  be  confidered,  that  a foft  flefh  is  indicative  of  ftupidity: 
but  a difference  muff  be  noted  between  foft  and  lax , or  fpongy, 
and  rough  and  firm. 

It  is  a decided  point,  that  fpongy  flefh  denotes  ftupidity  more 
commonly  than  flnn.  Quorum  perdura  Cara  eft , ii  Undo  ingenio 
funt : quorum  autem  mollis  e/1,  ingeniof. — ■*  Perfons  whofe  flefh  is 
‘^hard  are  flow  of  underltanding ; thofe  are  ingenious  who  have 

* foft  flefh*.’ 

What  a contradidtion  ! It  would,  however,  appear  lefs  Jfo, 
by  tra.nfld.twg  perdura  by  feathery  and  rough , and  mollis  by  tender 
and  delicate. 

. - - I _ _ 

xt. 

‘ It  is  requifite  to  examine  the  hair  of  the  head,  in  order  to 

* know  whether  or  not  the  conftitution  of  the  brain  correfponds  to 
‘ that  of  the  flefh.  It  announces  a found  judgment,  and  a hap- 

* py  imagination,  if  it  be  black,  ftrong,  and  rough.’ 

This  is  generalizing  with  a vengeance  ! At  this  inftant  I re- 
coiled! a man  of  a weak  underftanding,  whofe  hair  is  exactly  of 
this  defeription.  Rough  and  roughnefs  are  expreflions  which  ex- 
cite unpleafant  ideas,  and  therefore  cannot  be  taken  in  a plea- 
fant  fenfe. 

* Soft  and  white  hair  indicate  at  moft  a good  memory.’ 

This  is  not  faying  enough  ; for  white  hair  is  the  charadleriftic 
of  a delicate  organization,  which  is  wholly  as  capable  of  receiving 
the  imprejfwns  of  objedts,  as  of  preferring  their Jigns. 

* Arjst.  Lib.  III. 


T<? 
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XVI. 

* To  know  precifely  whether  hair  of  the  fir  (I  fpecies,  in  fuch 

* a particular  individual,  indicates  folidity  of  judgment,  or 
‘ ftrength  of  imagination,  nothing  more  is  neceffary  than  to  ob- 
‘ ferve  his  laugh  : the  Hate  and  the  degree  of  imagination,  is  bet- 

* ter  difclofed  by  this  than  any  .other  means.’ 

I do  not  fcruplc  in  going  much  farther;  I hefitate  not  to  infill 
that  the  laugh  is  the  touchftone  of  the  judgment,  of  the  qualities 
of  the  heart,  of  the  energy  of  the  character.;  it  fignifies,  pretty 
clearly,  love  or  hatred,  pride  or  humility,  and  fincerity  or  falf- 
liood. 

O that  I could  engage  defigners,  poflelTed  of  ability  and  pa- 
tience, to  obferve,  and  to  copy  perfectly,  the  contours  of  the 
laugh  ! 

A Phyfiognomy  of  Laughter  would  be  a valuable  elementary 
book  for  the  knowledge  of  Man.  It  is  impoffible  to  be  a bad  man, 
and  have  an  agreeable  laugh. 

It  has  been  alferted,  that  our  Saviour  never  laughed  ; I lhall 
not  contradict  it — but  of  this  I am  confident,  that  had  he  never 
fmiled,  he  would  not  have  been  man.  The  fmile  of  Jesus 
Christ,  lam  confident,  expreffed  brotherly  love  in  all  its  ge- 
■uiue  fimplicity. 


XVII. 

* Heraclitus  fays,  that  the  mark  of  a great  mind  is  a dry 

‘ eye.’ 

xvnr. 

* Perfons  who  are  endued  with  fuperior  underftanding,  hardly 
{ ever  write  a fine  hand.’ 


To 
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To  fpeak  more  precifely,  they  do  not  paint  like  writing- 
mailers. 


* * * 


IX.  Winkelmann’s  Reflections  on  the  Works  of  the 
Greeks  in  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

The  works  of  this  author  are  a precious  treafure  to  the  pbyfi- 
onomift,  with  relation  to  charafteriftic  expreflrons,  and  in  other 
refpedts.  In  the  higheft  degree  he  profeffes  propriety  of  terms  ; 
and  probably  there  does  not  exift  a technical  ftylc  which  better 
unites  truth  with  precijton , boldnejs  with  nature,  and  dignity  with 
elegance. 


i. 


* The  forehead  and  the  nofe  defcribe  a line  aim  oft  ftraight,  in 

* the  profiles  of  the  gods  and  goddefles.  The  heads  of  diftin- 

* guifired  females,  preferved  to  us  by  the  Greek  coins,  have  all,  in 
‘ this  particular,  a refemblance,  and  in  veprefentations  of  this 

* kind,  it  is  fcarcely  probable  that  they  permitted  themfciVes  to 
‘ follow  an  ideal  form. 

* This  conformation,  therefore,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  was 

* altogether  peculiar  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  a fiat  nofe  is  to  the 

* Calmucks,  and  little  eyes  to  the  Chinefe. 

‘ This  conjedlure  is  fupported  by  the  large  eyes  which  we 

* meet  ift  the  ancient  Greek  ftatues  and  medals.’ 

It  is  not  aflerted  that  this  conformation  mull  pofitivcly  have 
been  general  among  the  Greeks  ; or  rather,  certainly  it  was  not, 
fince  an  almoil  innumerable  number  of  medals  prove  the  con- 
trary. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps  there  was  a time,  and  poffibly  there  may  have 
been  countries,  where  it  prevailed : but  even  on  the  fuppofi- 
tion  that  a profile  of  this  had  prefented  itfelf  but  once  to 
the  genius  of  art,  he  would  have  wanted  no  more  in  order  to 
catch  it,  and  imprefs  it  on  the  mind.  However  it  might  be,  it 
is  not  the  thing  which  properly  interefts  us  at  prefent  ; we  are 
enquiring  only  into  the Jlgnification  of  this  form.  The  more  it  ap- 
proaches to  the  perpendicular  line,  the  lefs  it  exprefies  of  ivifdom 
and  the  graces  ; the  more  it  retreats  in  an  oblique  direction,  the 
more  It  lofes  its  air  of  dignity  and  grandeur:  and  in  proportion  as 
the  profile  of  the  nofe  and  of  the  forehead  is  at  the  fame  time 
flraight  and  perpendicular,  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  ap- 
proaches likewife  to  aright  angle,  which  is  the  declared  enemy  of 
wifdom  and  beauty. 

I difeover,  almoft  every  day,  in  the  ordinary  copies  of  thefe  fa- 
mous lines  of  beauty,  the  expreffion  of  a difguflful  infipidity, 
which  feems  repugnant  to  every  fpecies  of  infpiration.  I fpeak 
only  of  copies  ; and  it  is  the  cafe,  for  example,  of  the  Sophonifba 
engraved  after  the  admirable  Angelica  Kauffman.  In  tha£  figure 
the  extenfion  of  the  hair  has  been  negleXed,  and  the  copyifl  has 
failed  alfo  in  the  gentle  inflexions  of  the  lines,  which  appear  per- 
feXly  flraight. 

Thefe  inflexions  are,  in  effeX,  a matter  of  extreme  difficulty  : 
we  {hall  refume  the  fubjeX  in  the  treatife  on  Phyfionomical 
Lines. 


it. 

« It  was  a Venus  that  difeovered  beauties  to  Bernini,  which  he 

* would  not  have  expeXed  to  find  any  where  but  in  nature,  but 

* which  he  would  not  have  fought  for  there,  unlefs  the  Venus  had 
pointed  them  out  to  him.’ 

In  my  opinion,  all  the  works  of  art  are  the  medium  through 
which  we  commonly  look  at  nature.  The  naturalift,  the  poet,  the 
k artifl,  kave  only  a prefentiment  of  her  beauties : their  feeble  imita- 
tion! 
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tions  contain  only  the  firft  rudiments  of  the  word  of  God  ; but, 
when  aided  by  genius,  we  advance  with  rapidity  in  this  fublime 
ftudy  and  foon  are  enabled  to  fay,  now  we  believe,  not  becaufe  of  thy 
/dying,  for  we  have  heard  him  ourfe/ves.  I likewife  hope  that  thele 
JLedlures  may  furnifh  fome  affittance  to  my  readers,  toward  their 
perceiving  wonders  in  Nature,  which,  perhaps,  but  for  me,  might 
have  efcaped  them,  though  they  were,  neverthelefs,  fully  difplayed 
before  their  eyes. 


in. 

* The  line  which,  in  nature,  feparates  the  enough  from  the  too 
‘ much,  is  almoft  imperceptible.’ 

It  ! fcapes  all  the  efforts  and  all  the  inflruments  of  art  ; and 
yet  it  is  of  the  greatelf  importance — like  every  thing  above  our 
reach. 


IV. 

‘ The  noble  fimplicity  and  calmnefs  of  a great  foul  fuggefl  the 
‘ idea  of  a fea,  the  bottom  of  which  always  enjoys  undilturbed 
‘ tranquillity,  however  ftermy  the  furface  may  be.’ 

This  fublime  calm  exprefTes  itfelf  in  three  different  manners  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  a face  cannot  produce  this  expreflion,  unlefs  it  unites 
the  three  characters  which  I,  am  going  to  indicate.  Firft,  there 
tnuft  be  a proportion  of  all  the  parts,  which  ftrikes  at  the  firft  glance, 
without  our  being  obliged  painfully  to  fearch  for  it : this  propor- 
tion is  the  mark  of  a fundamental  cahnnejs  and  energy.  Secondly, 
the  contours  of  all  the  parts  muff  neither  be  perpendicular  nor  cir- 
cular ; they  ought  to  appear  ftraight,  and  yet  be  infenfibly  round- 
ed, to  have  the  air  of  a curve,  and  yet  approach  to  a ftraight  line. 
Finally,  there  muft  be  a perfedl  harmony,  and  a natural  connexion 
between  all  the  contours  and  all  the  movements. 


Von.  III. 


E 


« A foul 
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V. 

4 A foul  as  great  as  Raphael’s,  in  a body  as  beautiful  as  his,  is 
* requifite,  in  order  to  be  the  firft  among  the  moderns  to  feel  and 
£ difcover  the  beauties  and  the  merit  of  the  ancient  works- 
4 of  Art.’ 


vr. 

4 A beautiful  face  always  gives  pleafure,  but  it  will 

* charm  us  kill  more,  if  it  has,  at  the  fame  time,  that  ferious  air 

* which  announces  refleftion.  This  opinion  appears  to  have  been 
4 that  alfo  of  the  ancient  Artifls  : all  the  heads  of  the  Antinous 
« prefent  this  character  ; and  it  certainly  is  not  his  forehead  eo- 
4 vered  with  ringlets  which  gives  him  a ferious  air.  Befides,  what 
4 pleafed  at  the  firfl  moment,  frequently  ceafes  to  pleafe  after- 

* ward  : what  a rapid  glance  of  the  eye  feized  in  hake,  difappears 

* before  the  attentive  look  of  the  obferver  : after  that  there  is  an 

* end  of  illufion.  No  charms  are  laking  but  fuch  as  can  Hand  a 
4 rigorous  examination  ; and  they  gain  even  by  being  viewed 
4 clofely,  becaufe  we  feek  to  reflect  more  on  the  pleafure  which, 
4 they  procure  us,  and  to  difcover  the  nature  of  it. 

/ 

4 A ferious  beauty  never  ceafes  to  pleafe,  much  lefs  does  it 
4 ever  cloy  : we  think  that  it  is  always  difplaying  to  us  new 
4 charms. 

4 Such  are  the  figures  of  Raphael,  and  thofe  of  the  ancient 
4 makers.  Without  having  an  affedted,  prepofleffing  air,  they 
4 are  the  moil  happily  compofed,  adorned  with  a beauty  folid  and 

4 real. 

No  one,  I think,  would  hefitate  about  fubferibing  to  thefe  re- 
flections, if  inflead  of  charm,  the  author  had  faid  greatnefs.  The 
charm  of  beauty , mult,  of  neceflity,  have  fomething  prepofTefling 
and  attra&ive. 

Pas- 


\ 
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* * * 


SASSAGES  EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  ART  AMONG 

THE  ANCIENTS. 

VII. 

* Raphael  "being  called  upon  to  paint  a Galatea,  which  is  in  the 

* collection  of  the  palace  of  Farnefe,  wrote  to  his  friend,  the  ce- 

* lebrated  Count  Balthazar  Caftiglione,  in  thefe  terms  : In  order 
‘ to  make  choice  of  a beautiful form,  one  mujl  have  feen  the  mojl  beauli- 

* ful ; now  nothing  being fo  rare  as  beautiful  women,  I have  made  ufe 
‘ of  the  ideas  which  my  Imagination  furnijhed.  I will  venture  to 
£ maintain,  however,  that  the  face  of  this  Galatea  is  extremely 

* ordinary,  and  that  there  are  few  places  where  you  will  not  find 

* more  beautiful  women. 

‘ Guido,  employed  on  his  picture  of  the  Archangel,  holds 

* nearly  the  fame  language  with  Raphael,  in  a letter  addreffed  to 

* a prelate  of  the  court  of  Rome  : It  is  from  among  the  beauties  of 

* Paradife,  it  is  in  Heaven  if  elf' that  I could  have  wifhed  to  choofe 

* the  model  of  myfgure  ; but  fo  high  a f ight  was  beyond  my  poatter  ; 

* and  in  vain  have  I fought  on  earth  a form  which  could  come  up  to  my 

* imagination.  And,  after  all,  the  Archangel  is  lefs  beautiful  than 

* fome  young  men  with  whom  I have  been  acquainted.  I am  not 

* afraid  to  advance  that  the  judgment  pronounced  by  thefe  two 

* Artifts  proceeds  from  a want  of  attention  on  their  part,  to  what  is 
‘ beautiful  in  Nature.  I will  even  go  fo  far  as  to  maintain  that  I 

* have  met  with  faces  quite  as  perfect  as  thofe  which  Raphael  and 

* Guido  have  given  us  as  models  of  a fublime  beauty.’ 


VIII. 

* The  cheeks  of  a Jupiter  and  of  a Neptune  are  lefs  full  than 
* thofe  of  the  young  divinities  : the  forehead  alfo  ufually  rifes 
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‘ more  in  the  form  of  an  arch,’  (that  is  to  fay,  above  the  eye- 

* brows  ;)  * there  refults  from  it  a fmall  inflexion  in  the  line  of 

* the  profile,’  (near  the  root  of  the  nofe,)  ‘ and  the  look 

* becomes  of  courfe  fo  much  the  more  reflexive  and  move  com. 

* manding.’  He  ought  to  have  faid  profound  inftead  of  com - 
manding. 


IX. 

1 The  great  rcfemblance  of  Efculapius  to  his  grand-father 

* may,  very  eafily,  have  for  its  principle,  the  remark  already  made 
‘ by  the  ancients,  that  the  fon  has  frequently  lefs  refemblance  to 

* the  father  than  to  the  grandfather.  This  leap  which  Nature 
‘ makes  in  the  conformation  of  her  creatures  is  likewife  proved  by 
‘ experience  with  regard  to  animals,  and  particularly  with  regard 

* to  horfcs.’ 


x. 

* Whatever  is  tonfl rained,  is  out  of  nature  : what  is  violent 
* fliocks  decency.’ 

Conjlramt  is  the  indication  of  a paflion  reprefled,  deeply  rooted, 
and  proceeding  (lowly  : violent  movements  are  the  e(fe£t  of  a de- 
termined paflion,'  and  whofe  ftrokes  are  mortal. 


XI. 

‘ There  is  no  remedy  again  ft  infenfibility.’ 

The  perfon  who  is  not  touched  from  the  firft  moment,  at  leaft 
to  a certain  degree,  with  the  chara&er  of  candour,  goodnefs,  fun- 
plicity,  and  integrity,  in  certain  phyfionomies,  will  remain  infenli- 
hle  to  it  for  ever.  To  attempt  to  awaken  luch  a feeling  would  be 
to  lofe  your  time  and  your  labour.  On  the  contrary,  he  will 

think 
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think  himfelf  humbled  by  your  remonftrances,  he  will  be  irritated 
againl!  you,  and  perhaps  become  the  perfecutor  of  the  innocent 
man,  whofe  defence  you  had  undertaken.  What  purpofe  does  it 
anfwer  to  talk  to  the  deaf,  or  to  reafon  with  one  blind  on  the 
effe&s  of  light  ? 

XII. 

* Michael-Ange'lo  is  to  Raphael,  what  'Thucydides  is  to 

* Xenophon.’ 

And  the  phyfionomy  of  Michael-Angelo  is  to  that  of  Raphael, 
what  the  head  of  a vigorous  bull  is  to  that  of  a high  bred 
horfe. 

XIII. 

* Forms  f raight  and  full  conftitute  the  great,  and  contours 
* flowing  and  eafy  the  delicate.’ 

Every  thing  that  is  great,  fuppofes  forms  ftraight  and  full, 
but  thefe  laft  have  not  always  the  charadler  of  greatnefs.  In 
order  to  be  qualified  to  judge  how  far  a form  is  ftraight  and  full. 
It  is  necefiary  to  be  at  the  proper  point  of  view. 

* What  proves  that  the  ftraight  profile  conftitutes  beauty,  is 

* the  character  of  the  contrary  profile.  The  ftronger  the  in- 
‘ flexion  of  the  nofe  is,  the  farther  the  profile  recedes  from  the 
‘ beautiful  form.  When  you  have  examined  a face  on  one  fide, 

* and  difcovered  that  the  profile  is  bad,  you  may  fpare  yourfelf 
‘ the  trouble  of  looking  for  beauty  in  that  phyfionomy.’ 

A phyfionomy  may  be  one  of  the  moll  noble,  mod  ingenuous, 
moft  judicious,  molt  fprightly,  and  moft  amiable  ; the  Phyfiono- 
mift  fhall  be  able  to  difeover  in  it  the  greateft  beauties,  becaufe, 
in  general,  he  calls  beautiful  every  good  quality  which  is  exprefled 
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by  the  fenfes — but  the  form  itfelf  will  not,  after  all,  be  beautiful 
on  that  account,  neither  does  it  deferve  that  name,  if  we  would 
cxprefs  ourfelves  with  precifion. 


v 


XIV. 

* Grace  is  formed  and  refides  in  the  gait  and  attitudes : it 
‘ manifefts  itfelf  in  the  a&ions  and  movements  of  the  body  : 

‘ diffufed  over  every  objeft,  it  appears  even  in  the  fweep  of  the 
‘ drapery,  and  the  ftyle  of  drefs.  Grace  was  worfhipped  among 
‘ the  antierrt  Greeks  only  under  two  names:  the  one  was  called 
‘ cclfiial,  the  other  terrejlrial.  The  latter  is  complaifant  without 
‘ meannefs  ; fhe  communicates  herfelf  with  gentlenefs  to  thofe 

* who  are  fmitten  with  her  charms  ; fhe  is  not  eager  to  pleafe, 

‘ only  fhe  would  not  wifh  to  remain  unknown.  The  other  ap- 

‘ pears  felf-fufficiently  independent  ; fhe  wifhes  to  be  courted, 

* but  will  not  make  advances.  Too  elevated  to  have  much  com- 

* munication  with  the  fenfes,  fhe  deigns  to  addrefs  herfelf  only 

* to  the  mind.  The  Supreme , fays  Plato,  has  no  image.  She 

* converfes  only  with  the  fage  ; to  the  vulgar  fhe  is  lofty  and 

* repelling.  Always  equal,  fhe  repreffes  the  emotions  of  the 

* foul,  fhe  retires  into  the  delicious  tranquillity  of  that  divine 

* nature,  the  type  of  which  the  greateft  mailers  of  Art  have  endea- 
‘ voured  to  catch.  She  fmiled  innocently  and  by  Health  in  the 

* Sofandra  of  Calamis  : fhe  concealed  herfelf  with  artlefs  modefly 
‘ on  the  forehead  and  in  the  eyes  of  that  young  Amazon, 
‘ and  fported  with  an  elegant  iimplicity  in  the  flowing  of 

* her  robe.’ 

Grace  is  never  repulfive  to  any  one.  She  repofes,  if  I may 
ufe  the  expreflion,  on  the  real  or  apparent  movements  of  an 
harmonious  whole.  The  lines  which  fhe  deferibes  pleafe  a. I 
eyes.  The  great  pofiibly  may  not  be  intelligible  to  every  one  ; it 
is-fometimes  tirefome,  oppreflive  ; but  grace  is  never  fo.  Nature, 
cafe,  fimplicity,  a perfect  harmony,  an  abfolute  freedom  from 
every  thing  fuperfluous  or  conltrained — this  is  the  proper 
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schara&er  of  the  graces,  whether  celeftial  or  terreftrial  ; an 
.amiable  difpojition , expreffed  by  graceful  motions — this  is  their  at- 
tribute. 


XV. 

( Our  way  of  thinking  is  ufually  analogous  to  the  form  of 
* our  body.’ 


XVI. 


< You  find  in  the  phyfionomies  of  Guido  and  of  Guercini, 
f the  colouring  of  their  pictures.’ 


XVII. 


♦ Nothing  Is  more  difficult  than  to  demonftrate  a felf-evident 
< truth.’  Efpecially  in  Phyfiognomy. 


* * # 


X.  Thoughts  extracted  from  a Dissertation  inserte* 
in  A German  Journal. 

Without  going  into  a thorough  inveftigation  of  this  Difierta- 
tion,  I fhall  confine  myfelf  to  fome  detached  propofitions,  and 
Come  particular  ideas  contained  in  it,  the  principles  of  which, 
true  or  falfe,  appear  to  me  worthy  of  fome  attention. 

i. 

e It  alledges,  that  perfons  vrhofe  arched  nofe  terminates  in  a 
* point  are  intelligent,  and  the  flat  nofe,  it  is  faid,  ufually  fup- 
‘‘pofes  want  of  underftanding.’ 
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This  needs  to  be  explained,  and  without  defign  the  explanatiou 
becomes  next  to  impollible.  The  nofe  may  be  arched  in  various 
ways  : are  thofe  which  the  Author  means  arched  lcngthwife,  or 
in  breadth,  and  how  ? Till  this  preliminary  queftion  is  refolvcd, 
the  propofition  is  as  vague,  as  if  he  fpoke  in  general  terms  of  the 
arch  of  the  forehead.  Every  forehead  is  arched ; a great  many 
nofes  are  fo  too,  thofe  of  the  moll:  intelligent  perfons,  and  thofe 
of  the  molt  ftupid.  But  what  is  the  1 neafure  of  this  arch  ? where 
does  it  begin  i how  far  does  it  go  ? where  does  it  end  ? 

J allow  that  a beautiful  nofe,  marked  well,  and  angular,  ter- 
minating in  a point,  and  bending  a little  towards  the  lips,  is  a cer- 
tain mark  of  underftanding,  provided  however,  this  trait  is  not 
balanced  by  other  contradiBory  trails.  , But  it  is  not  exclufively 
true  in  the  inverfe,  ‘ that  a flat  nofe  mull;  indicate  a want  of  un- 
derftanding.’ 

The  form  of  nofes  of  this  kind  may,  in  general,  very  pofltblj 
be  unfavourable  to  underftanding ; but  there  are,  however,  flat- 
nofcd  perfons  remarkably  intelligent.  I fhail  refume  this  fub- 
jedi.  in  the  Ledlure  or  the  Nofe. 


11. 

* Ought  an  arched  nofe,’  (fuppoflng,  for  a moment,  that  it 
is  the  indication  of  underftanding,  and  that  a flat  nofe  indicates 
the  contrary)  * to  be  confidered  as  a fimple  paflive  fign,  which 
‘ fuppofes,  at  the  fame  time,  other  caufes  of  underftanding  ? or 
( elfe  is  the  nofe  itfelf  that  caufe  ? 

In  this  cafe  I anfwcr,  that  the  nofe  is  at  once  the fign  and  caufe, 
and  the  effect. 

It  is  the  fign  of  underftanding,  for  it  announces  that  quality, 
and  becomes  the  neceflary  expreffion  of  it.  It  is  the  caufe  of  un- 
derftanding, flnee  it  determines  at  leaft  the  degree  and  fpecics  of 

in« 
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intelleflual  power.  And,  laftly,  it  is  the  cffett,  inafmuch  ns  it  is 
the  refult  of  an  underftanding  whofe  aftive  faculty  is  fuch,  that 
the  nofe  could  neither  have  remained  fmaller,  nor  grown  larger, 
nor  have  been  differently  modelled. 

We  ought  to  confider  not  only  the  form,  but  the  matter;  this 
laft  admitting  no  other  forms  but  fuch  as  correfpond  to  its  nature, 
and  to  the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  itfelf  compofed.  This 
matter  is,  perhaps,  the  primitive  principle  of  the  form.  It  is 
upon  a certain  given  quantity  of  matter  that  the  immortal  germ, 
that  the  0eic>  of  man,  muft  operate  in  fuch  and  fuch  a manner,  im- 
mediately after  the  conception.  It  is  from  this  moment  that  the 
fpring  of  the  mind  has  begun  to  adt,  juft  as  an  artificial  fpring 
receives  its  activity  only  from  theoppofing  conftraint. 

Therefore,  it  is,  at  once  true  and  falfe  that  certain  flat  nofes  are 
an  infurmountable  barrier  in  the  way  of  underftanding.  It  is 
true,  for  it  is  decidedly  clear  that  certain  flat  nofes  abfolutely  ex- 
clude a certain  degree  of  mental  faculty.  It  is  falfe,  for  before 
the  dejign  and  the  contours  of  the  nofe  were  adjufted,  there  was  al- 
ready an  bnpojjibility  that  it  could  have  been  formed  differently  in 
the  given  body,  and  after  the  given  organization,  of  which  it 
is  the  refult. 

The  mind,  the  principle  of  life,  the  I — whofe  faculties  the 
Creator  had  thought  proper  to  reftrain,  wanted  the  circle  of  ac- 
tivity neceffary  for  forming  the  nofe  into  a point. 

There  is,  then,  more  fubtility  than  philofophic  exadtnefs  in 
faying,  * that  nofes  of  this  fort  are  an  infurmountable  barrier  in 
‘ the  way  of  underftanding.’ 


jn. 

1 The  coincidence  which  is  to  be  found  between  our  exterior 
‘ and  our  internal  qualities,  depends  not  on  the  exterior  form,  but 
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* on  a phyfical  connection  of  the  whole.  This  relation  is  the  fame 

* with  that  of  caufe  and  effed,  or,  in  other  terras,  the  phyfiono- 

* my  is  not  only  the  image  of  the  interior  man,  but  is  likewifc 
‘ the  efficient  caufe  of  it.  The  configuration  and  the  arrange- 

* ment  of  the  mufcles  determine  our  manner  of  thinking  and  feel- 

* mg.’ 

X 

I will  add,  that  it  is. the  foul  which,  in  its  turn,  determines 
this  configuration  and  the  arrangement  of  the  mufcles. 


IT. 


* It  has  been  afTeited,  that  a large  extended  forehead  is  the 
■*  mark  of  a profound  judgment.  There  is  a very  natural  expla- 

* nation  of  this.  The  mufcle  of  the  forehead  is  the  principal  in- 

* flrument  of  thought  : confequently,  if  it  is  narrowed  and  con- 

* traded,  it  muff  be  incapable  of  rendering  the  fame  fervices  as, 

* when  it  has  a fuitable  extent.3 

Without  wifhing  to  contradid  the  Author  as  to  his  principal 
pofition,  I fliall  only  take  the  liberty  to  fix  his  idea  fbmewhat 
more  precifely. 

Generally  fpeaklng,  it  is  true,  if  you  will,  that  the  greater  or 
lefs  quantity  of  brain  determines  alfo  the  more  or  the  lefs  of  intellectual 
faculties.  Animals  deflitute  of  brain  are  at  the  fame  time  the  moll 
flupid,  and  the  moft  intelligent  are  thofe  which  have  mo£ 
train. 

Man,  who  by  means  of  his  reafon  is  exalted  above  all  other 
animals,  has  a greater  quantity  of  bram  than  any  of  them  : hence 
it  might  be  thought  a fair,  analogical,  and  juft  conclufion,  that 
■m  judicious  man  mujl  have  more  brain  than  one  of  a contracted  mind. 

Neverthelefs,  verypofitive  obfervations  have  demonflrated,  that 
tfe;S  propofition  has  need  of  great  modifications  and  reftridions, 

before 
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before  it  can  be  received  as  true.  When  the  matter  and  the 
form  of  the  brain  are  equal  in  two  perfons,  a greater  mafs  of  brain 
is  certainly  alfo  the  feat,  the  indication,  the  caufe,  or  the  effedl, 
of  a fuperiority  of  faculties. 

Every  thing,  then,  being  equal,  a great  mafs  of  brain  and  a 
large  forehead  indicate  more  fenfe  than  a fmall  forehead.  But 
i juft  as  one  is  frequently  more  conveniently  dodged  in  a fmall  apart- 
ment, well  arranged,  than  in  a fpacious  one,  there  are,  likewife, 
little  narrow  foreheads,  which,  with  a fmaller  quantity  of  brain, 
contain,  neverthelefs,  a moil  judicious  mind. 

I know  a multitude  of  foreheads  low,  or  oblique,  or  almoft 
perpendicular,  or  even  (lightly  arched,  which  furpafs  the  largeft: 
and  moll  elevated  foreneads  in  judgment  and  penetration.  I have 
frequently  feen  thofe  of  the  laft  defeription  belonging  to  perfons 
extremely  weak  in  mind  ; and,  perhaps,  it  might  be  laid  down  as' 
an  axiom,  ‘ that  a forehead  low,  compadl,  and  of  fmall  extent, 
* announces  fenfe  and  judgment though  without  a determina- 
tion more  precife,  this  propofition  would  not,  after  all,  be  gene- 
rally true,  nor  any  thing  near  it.  But  what  is  pofitively  certain, 
is,  that  you  may  expedt  inoft  frequently  a decided  ftupidity  from 
a large  fpacious  forehead,  rounded  into  a hemifphere:  and  yet 
Galen,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  and  Huart  after  him,  coniider  this 
form  as  particularly  favourable  to  the  faculty  of  thought. 

The  more  that  the  forehead,  (I  do  not  fpeak  of fcull  taken  altC'- 
gether)  the  more  that  the  forehead  approaches  to  a hemifphere, 
the  more  it  is  weak  in  underftanding,  enervated,  incapable  of  re- 
fledlion : this  affertion  is  founded  on  frequently  repeated  experi- 
ment. The  more  Jlraiglst  lines  a forehead  has — (and  confequent- 
ly  the  lefs  fpacious  it  is,  for  the  more  it  is  arched,  the  greater 
will  be  its  extent,  and  the  more  it  is  bounded  by  ftraight  lines, 
the  more  contradidled  will  it  be) — the  more  ftraight  lines,  I fay, 
a forehead  has,  the  more  judgment  it  will  indicate,  but,  at  the 
fame  time,  fo  much  the  lefs  fenfibility. 
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There  are,  however,  foreheads  large  and  of  great  extent, 
which,  without  having  thefe  ftraight  lines,  are  not  the  lefs  former 
for  profound  thought ; only  they  are  in  that  cafe  diltinguilhed  by 
the  deviation  of  the  contours. 


v. 

4 According  to  our  Author,  4 fanatics  have  ufoally  a face  flat 
4 and  perpendicular.’  He  ought  rather  to  have  faid,  a face  oval, 
cylindrical,  and  pointed  at  top.  And  even  this  form  is  peculiar 
to  that  fpecies  of  fanatics  who  are  fo  in  cold  blood,  and  all  their 
life  long.  Others,  that  is,  fuch  as  take  the  reveries  of  their  own 
imaginations  for  real  fenfations,  and  their  illufions  for  an  effect 
of  the  fenfes,  rarely  have  heads  cylindrical  and  drawing  to  a 
point. 

Pointed  heads,  when  they  give  themfelves  up  to  a falfe  enthu- 
fiafm,  become  attached  to  words  and  figns,  of  which  they  com- 
prehend neither  the  fenfe  nor  the  import.  Thefe  are philnfophical 
fanatics,  and  with  them  nothing  is  fiction.  On  the  contrary, 
thofe  who  are  fanatics  from  imagination  or  feeling,  fcarcely  ever 
have  flat  and  uniform  phyfionomies. 


VI. 

« Perpendicular  foreheads  are  common  to  oftinate  perfons 
6 and  fanatics.* 

i 

Perpendicularity  always  indicates  coldnefs  of  temperament,  a 
want  of  eladicity  and  capacity — and,  of  confequence,  a lolidity 
which  may  change  into  firmnefs,  into  obllinacy,  or  into  fanati- 
cifm.  A perfeft  perpendicularity  and  a total  want  of  judgment 
fignify  one  and  the  fame  thing. 


£ Every 
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VII. 


* Every  difpofition  of  mind  has  its  particular  looh,  or  a 

* certain  movement  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face.  Of  confequence, 

* by  obferving  what  is  a man’s  mod  natural  and  molt  habitual 
‘ look,  you  will  know  likewife  the  riifpofftions  which  are  natural 

* and  familiar  to  him. 

‘ Let  me  explain  my  meaning.  The  primitive  conformation 

* of  the  face  is  fucli,  that  this  particular  look  becomes  more 
‘ eafy  to  one,  and  that  to  another.  An  idiot  will  never  fucceed 
‘ in  attempting  to  affume  a fenfible  look  ; if  he  could,  he  would 
‘ become  a knave.’ 

Except  the  tail  proportion,  all  this  is  admirable.  There  i} 
no  one  fo  immoveably  virtuous  but  that,  in  certain  circumltances, 
he  may  be  betrayed  into  dilhonefty.  I fee  no  phyfical  impoffibi- 
lity,  at  Ieail,  in  the  way. 

An  honelt  man  is  organized  in  fuch  a manner,  that  he pojj'tlly 
may  be  tempted  to  commit  a dilhonell  action.  The  pollibility  of 
the  look  therefore  exiits  equally  with  the  pollibility  of  the  thing, 
and  one  may  be  able  to  imitate  or  counterfeit  the  mien  of  a 
knave,  without  becoming  one. 

It  is  widely  different,  in  my  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  poflibi- 
lity  of  imitating  the  mien  of  a virtuous  man.  It  may  be  no  great 
difficulty  to  him  to  affume  the  look  of  a villain  ; but  it  will  be  no 
eafy  matter  for  a villain  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  a virtuous 
man  : juft  as  unhappily  it  coft,  much  lefs  to  become  vicious  than 
to  become  virtuous. 

Judgment,  fenfibility,  talents,  genius,  virtue,  religion,  are 
»uch  more  eafilv  loft  than  they  ate  acquired.  The  belt  of  men 

may 
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may  firth  to  the  loweft  degree,  but  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  rife 
as  high  as  he  could  wifh. 

It  is  phyfically  pofiible  for  the  wife  man  to  lofe  his  reafon,  and 
for  the  man  of  virtue  to  degenerate  ; but  it  requires  a miracle  to 
change  one  born  an  idiot  into  a philofopher,  or  the  villain  into  a 
man  of  virtue.  A fkin  like  alabafter  may  become  black  and 
wrinkled  ; but  in  vain  will  the  Ethiopian  wafh  himfclf,  he  never 
can  become  white. 

It  is  not  in  my  power  to  become  a Negro,  if  by  chance  I fhould 
conceive  an  indication  to  blacken  my  complexion  : as  little  fhould 
I be  a villain  in  reality,  by  taking  a fancy  to  borrow  the  ap- 
pearance of  one. 


vm. 

\ 

‘ Only  let  the  Phyfionomift  examine  the  hind  of  look  which  mojl 

* frequently  recurs  in  the  fame  face.  When  he  has  found  it,  he 

* will  likewife  know  what  is  the  habitual  difpofition  of  that  in- 

* dividual.  The  Phyfiognomical  Science  is  not,  however,  an 

* eafy  matter.  It  hence  appears,  on  the  contrary,  what  genius, 

* imagination,  and  talents  are  fuppofed  in  the  perfon  who  culti- 

* vates  that  Science.  The  Phyfionomrft  muft  pay  attention  not 
‘ only  to  what  he  fees,  but  likewife  to  what  he  would  fee  in  fuch 
‘ a given  #ufe. 

Charmingly  expreffed  ! And  juft  as  a Phyfician  is  in  a condi- 
tion to  feel  beforehand,  to  forefee  and  to  foretel  the  colour, 
the  mien,  and  contorfions  which  will  be  the  refult  of  a difeafe 
he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  ; in  like  manner,  the  real  Phy- 
lionomift,  will  be  able- to  indicate  the  mien,  the  expreffion,  and 
the  play,  which  every  mufcular  fyftem,  and  every  ftru6hire  of 
forehead,  permits  or  excludes  : he  will  know  what  corrugations 
every  face  may  and  muft  aflume,  or  not  a flume,  in  all  pofiible  and 
probable  cafes. 


* Let 
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IX. 

4 Let  a beginner  draw  a head,  and  the  face  will  always  have 
6 an  air  of  ftupidity,  never  a wicked  or  malignant  air.’ — 

A moll  important  obfervation. 

4 Whence  arifes  this  phenomenon  ? and  might  it  not  ferve  to 
5 inform  us  abftra&edly  what  it  is  that  conftitutes  a ftupid  phyft- 
4 onomy  ? I cannot  doubt  of  it  for  a moment.  It  is  beeaufe  the 
4 beginner  does  not  know  how  to  mark  the  relations  in  the  face 
4 which  he  is  drawing  : the  features  are  thrown  upon  the  paper 
4 without  any  connection. 

4 What,  then,  is  meant  by  a ftupid  face  ? That  whofe  mufcles 
4 are  conformed  or  arranged  in  a defe&ive  manner  ; and  as  it  is 
* upon  them  that  neceffarily  depends  the  operation  of  thought 
4 and  feeling,  this  operation  muft  likewife  be  much  more  tardy 
4 and  fluggifh.’ 


X. 


4 The  Phyfionomift  likewife  ought  to  obferve  the  fcull,  or  ra* 
4 ther  the  bones  in  general,  which  in  like  manner  have  an 

* influence  on  the  pofition  of  the  mufcles.  Would  that  of  the 
4 forehead  be  equally  well  placed,  equally  favourable  to  thought* 

* if  the  bone  had  a different  furface,  or  if  it  were  differently 

* arched  ? 

* The  figure  and  the  pofition  of  the  mufcles,  and  thefe,  in  their 
4 turn,  immediately  determine  our  manner  of  thinking  and 
4 feeling.  * 


4 The 
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s The  parting  and  the  pofition  of  the  hair  may  likewife  fur- 
‘ nifh  us  with  certain  inductions.  Whence  comes  the  frizzled 

* hair  of  the  Negro  i It  is  from  the  thicknefs  of  his  flcin  : by  a 
‘ tranfpiration  too  abundant,  a greater  number  of  particles  is  al- 
f ways  attached  to  it,  which  condenfe  and  blacken  the  flcin. 

* The  hairs,  of  confequence,  penetrate  with  difficulty ; and 
‘ fcarcely  do  they  begin  to  {hoot,  till  they  curl  and  ceafe  from 

* growing.  They  are,  therefore,  in  fubordination  to  the  form  of 
‘ the  fcull,  and  the  pofition  of  the  mufdes.  The  arrangement 

* of  thefe  lad  determines  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  by  which 

* the  Phyfionomilt  is  enabled  to  judge  reciprocally  of  the  po- 

* fit  ion  of  the  mufcles.’ 

Our  Author  to  me  appears  in  a good  train.  He  is  hitherto,  as 
far  as  1 know,  the  firfl  and  the  only  one  who  underltands  and 
who  feels  as  a Phyfionomifl,  the  relation,  the  harmony,  and  the 
uniformity,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  human  body. 

What  he  here  fays  of  the  hair  is  extremely  well  founded,  and 
the  moll  fnperfieial  Obferver  may  every  day  fatisfy  himclf,  by  ex- 
perience, that  it  ferves  to  indicate  not  only  the  conditution  of  the 
body,  byt  the  character  of  the  mind  likewife. 

Hair  white, Toft  and  lank,  is  always  the  mark  of  a feeble,  deli- 
cate, and  irritable  organization,  or,  rather,  of  a temper  eafily 
alarmed,  and  which  yields  to  the  flighted  impivffions.  Hair  black 
and  frizzled  will  never  affociate  with  a head  foft  and  delicate. 

As  is  the  hair,  fuch  alfo  is  the  flefh  : from  the  ffelh  we  may 
judge  of  the  mufcles ; from  the  mufcles,  of  the  nerves  ; from  the 
nerves,  of  the  bones  ; and  fo  of  the  red.  If  you  know  a fingle 
one  of  thefe  oaj-ts,  you  know  all  the  others  of  courfe  ; and  you 
know  alfo  tac  character  of  the  mind,  its  active  and  paffive  facul- 
ties. 
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tics,  what  it  is  fufceptible  of,  and  what  it  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. 

* / 

Hair  fhort,  harfli,  black,  and  frizzled,  fuppofes  the  leaffc 
poflible  degree  of  irritability — hair  white  and  foft  fuppofes  pre- 
cifely  the  contrary.  In  this  lail  cafe,  the  irritability  is  deftitutc 
of  elaftic  force,  and  announces  a character  which  makes  no  refift- 
ance  to  the  load  laid  upon  if ; whereas,  in  the  other  cafe,  you  mult 
lay  your  account  with  a charafter  rather  formed  for  giving  than 
for  receiving  impulfion  ; but  it  will  be  equally  deftitute  of 
elaftic  force. 

‘ Fat  is  the  fource  of  hair  ; hence  the  parts  of  the  body  which 
‘ are  the  fatteft,  are  likewife  the  moft  furnifhed  with  hair  ; fuch  as 

* the  head,  the  arm-pits,  &c.  Withof  has  remarked,  that  there 

* is  in  thefe  parts  a confiderable  number  of  fmall  conduits  of  fat  : 
‘ wherever  they  are  wanting,  there  can  be  no  hair.’ 

From  the  ehijiicity  of  the  hair,  I am  perfectly  ceitain  that  a judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  the  elafticity  of  the  charadter. 

* Hair  is  the  mark  of  humidity,  and  may  be  employed  as  an 

* hygrometer. 

* Generally  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates  have  fair  hair  ; 
‘ whereas,  in  warm  countries,  dark  hair  is  more  common. 

1 Lionel  Wafer  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ameri- 
‘ can  Strait  have  hair  white  as  milk.  Hair  of  a greenifh  caft  is 

* fcarcely  to  be  met  with,  except  among  flaves  who  labour  in  the 

* copper  mines.’ 

In  defcriptive  advertifements  of  malefactors,  you  hardly  ever 
find  fair  hair,  but  fo  much  the  more  frequently  hair  of  a deep 
brown  ; likewife,  fometimes  black  hair,  with  fair  eyebrows. 

s * The  hair  of  women  is  longer  than  that  of  men.* 

Vol.  Ill,  F A man 

<r 
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A man  with  longhair  is  always  of  a character  rather  effemimrSfr 
than  mafculine ; it  would,  coni'equently,  be  folly  in  liim  to  boaft 
of  long  hair  as  a beautiful  ornament.  Such  long  hair,  beiidcs,  is 
almolt  always  fair  ; neither  do  I recoiled!  my  ever  having  ieen 
black  hair  of  a certain  length. 

‘ Black  hair  is  more  bar  dr  than  the  fair;  and  the  hair  of  grown 
* perfons  is  likewile  ftronger  than  that  of  young  ones.  The 
*■  Ancients  confidered  rough  hair  as  the  fign  of  a favage  dif- 
4 poll  t ion  : 

‘ Hifpida  membra  quidem  et  dura  per  Irach  'ta  feta: 

* Protnittunt  airocem  etniuium.’ 

Rough  brawny  limbs,  and  hi  fly  hair- clad  arms. 

Announce  a mind  ferocious. 


in. 

* Since  every  thing  depends  on  the  conflitution  of  the  mufefes,. 

* we  mull  look  for  the  expreffion  of  every  mode  of  thinking  and 

* feeling  in  the  corkfponding  mufcles.’ 

Certainly  you  mufl  look  for  it  there,  but,  perhaps,  you  will 
meet  with  fome  difficulty  in  finding  it  ; at  lead,  it  will  be  much- 
more  eafy  to  determine  this  expreffion  from  the  form  of  the 
forehead. 


im, 

f The  mufcleof  the  forehead  is  the  principal  inflnrment  of  the 
‘ abftiadl  Thinker":  there  the  expreffion  of  the  forehead  is  con- 
* centrated.’ 

In  the  neighbourhood  probably  of  the  eyebrows;  or  in  the  eye- 
brows tkemfclves  ; or  in  the  interval  which  feparstes  them.  I 

fuppofe, 
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fuppofe,  befides,  that  this  expreffion  difcovers  itfelf  chiefly  at  the 
moment  when  the  Thinker  liftens  to  you  with  attention,  when  he 
is  preparing  his  reply  and  his  objedtions.  Seize  that  moment — 
and  you  will  have  found  a new  and  a moil  interefling  phyfiogno- 
nvical  fign. 


Xiv. 

‘ In  perfons  who  do  not  deal  in  abllraft  ideas,  but  follow  tLc 

* bent  of  imagination  ; confequently  in  perfons  of  ingenuity,  in 

* wits  and  great  geniufes,  all  the  muffles  mull  be  advantageoufly 
‘ conformed  and  difpofed— and  this  is  the  reafon  why  we  ufually 
‘ look  for  the  expreffion  of  their  charadter  in  the  combined 

* whole  of  the  phyfionomy.’ 

Kevcrthelefs,  this  expreffion  may  be  eafily  found  too  in  the 
forehead  fingly.  It  will  be  theniefs  pointed,  lefs  ftraight,  lei's  per- 
pendicular, lefs  wrinkled  ; and  the  ikin  will  be  lcfs  tenfe,  more 
moveable,  and  fofter. 


xv. 

‘ What  pains  has  it  coft  to  perfuade  men  that  Phyfiognomy  is, 

* at  leaft,  of  general  utility  !’ 

Even  at  this  hour,  certain  pretenders  to  fuperior  underftanding 
have  the  confidence  ftill  to  call  in  queftion  this  utility  ! How  long 
will  they  perfift  in  their  obflinate  incredulity  ? A traveller,  expofed 
at  noon  to  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  may  complain  qf  the 
cxceffive  heat ; but,  reilored  to  the  cooling  fliade,  will  he  the  lefs 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  falutary  influences  of  the  great  orb  of 
day  l 

* How  afflicting  it  is  to  hear  the  mdft  wretched  decifions  pro- 

* notruetd  on  our  Science,  by  perfons  of  real  diitindtion  in  the 

F ^ * learned 
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‘ learned  world,  men  formed  for  extending  the  range  of  the  human: 

‘ mind ! 

‘ When  will  a time  come,  when  the  knowledge  of  man  {hall  be- 

* come  a conftituent  part  (and  why  not  the  principal  part,  the 
‘ centre)  of  Natural  Hiftory  : when  Pneumatology,  Phyliogno- 

* my,  and  Phyfiology,  {hall  walk  hand  in  hand,  and  unite  to  en-  • 
‘ large  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  V 

# * * 


XI.  Miscellanies.. 

i. 

ANECDOTE  RESPECTING  CAMPANELLA,  EXTRACTED  FROM  Mr. 
Burke’s  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful. 

* This  Campanella  had  not  only  made  very  acute  obfervations 
1 on  human  faces,  but  was  very  expert  in  mimicking  fuch  as  were 
‘ any  way  remarkable.  When  he  had  a mind  to  penetrate  into 

* the  inclinations  of  thofe  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  co.mpofcd  his 

* face,  his  gefture,  and  his  whole  body,  as  nearly  as  he  could,  into 
‘ exaft  fimilitude  of  the  perfon  whom  he  intended  to  examine  ; 

* and  then  carefully  obferved  what  turn  of  mind  he  feemed  to  ac« 

* quire  by  this  change.  So  that  he  was  able  to*  enter  into  the  dif- 

* pofitions  and  thoughts  of  people  as  effe&ually  as  if  he  had  been 

* changed  into  the  very  man.’ 

Jnftead  of  effectually,  it  would  have  been,  I think,  more  con- 
Merit  with  truth  to  fay,  to  a certain  point. 

• ■ • 7 ’ \ ■ ••  ... 

1 1 have  often  obferved,  that  on  mimicking  the  looks  and 

* gefturcs  of  angry  or  placid,  or  frighted,  or  daring  men,  I have 

‘ involun- 
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f involuntarily  found  my  mind  turned  to  that  paffion  whofc 
‘ .appearance  I endeavoured  to  imitate  ; nay,  I am  convinced  it  is 

* hard  to  avoid  it,  though  one  ftrove  to  feparate  the  paffion  from 
‘ its  correfpondent  gcfture. 

1 

‘Our  minds  and  bodies  are  fo  clofely  and  intimately  conne&ed, 

‘ that  tl|e  one  is  incapable  of  pain  or  pleafure  without  the  other. 

‘ Campanella  could  fo  abftradi  his  attention  from  any  fufferings  of 
‘ his  body,  that  lie  was  able  to  endure  the  rack  itfelf  without 

* much  pain ; and  in  leffer  pains,  every  one  mull  have  ob- 

‘ ferved,  that  when  we  can  employ  our  attention  on  any  thing 

* elfe,  the  pain  has  been  for  a time  fufpended  : on  the  other 
"*  hand,  if  by  any  means  the  body  is  indifpofed  to  perform  fuch 

* gellures,  or  to  be  Simulated  into  fuch  emotions,  as  any  paffion 
‘ ufually  produces  in  it,  that  paffion  itfelf  never  can  arife,  though. 
‘ its  caufe  ffiould  be  never  fo  ftrongly  in  aftion  ; though  it  (hould 
‘ be  merely  mental,  and  immediately  affe&ing  none  of  the  fenfes. 

‘ As  an  opiate,  or  fpirituous  liquors,  fhall  fufpend  the  ope- 

‘ ration  of  grief,  or  fear,  or  anger,  in  fpite  of  all  our  efforts 

‘ to  the  contrary  ; and  this  by  inducing  in  the  body  a djfpofftion 
‘ contrary  to  that  which  it  receives  from  thefe  paffions.’ 


11. 

* , . 

‘ Who  ffiall  ever  have  it  in  his  power  to  tell  wherein  the  orga- 
■*  nization  of  an  idiot  differs  from  that  of  another  man  ?’ 

For  inftance,  the  Naturalift  Buffon,  or  any  other  perfon'  ca- 
pable of  propofing  fuch  a queftion,  would  not  be  iatisfied  with  my 
anfvver,  though  it  amounted  to  a complete  demonffration. 


MI. 


* The  beft  food,  and  the  moll  wholefome  exereife,  are  unable 
’*  to  recover  a man  who  is  at  the  point  of  death.’ 
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There  are  phyfionomies  which  no  wifdom,  which  no  human 
power,  is  capable  of  reforming  j but  what  is  impoflible  to 
man,  is  not  to  God. 


17. 

‘ When  the  gnawing  worn  is  within,  the  imprefiion  of  the 
4 ravage  it  makes  is  vifible  on  the  outfide,  which  appears  quite 
* disfigured  by  it.’ 

In  vain  does  the  hypocrite  counterfeit  that  noble  affiirance, 
that  peaceful  ferenity,  which  virtue  infpires  ; his  face  will  be 
only  the  more  fhocking  in  the  eyes  of  the  PhyfioHomill. 


‘ Remove  that  tree  from  its  proper  climate  and  foil,  remove 
« it  from  that  open  air  which  is  neceffary  to  it,  and  place  it  in 
‘ the  confined  atmofphere  of  a green-houfe  ; it  will,  perhaps, 
‘ vegetate  a little  while  longer  in  a languifhing  condition — but 

* that  is  all.  Take  that  foreign  animal  out  of  its  element,  try 

* to  bring  it  up  in  a menagerie  ; in  fpite  of  aJl  your  care,  it  will 

* die,  or  elfe  become  too  fat,  and  fpeedily  degenerate.’  Alas,  this 
is  the  cale  with  an  infinite  number  of  faces ! 


■vi. 

* A portrait  is  the  ideal  reprefentation  of  a given  man,  and 
4 not  of  man  in  general.’  Lejfmg. 

An  excellent  portrait  is,  in  my  opinion,  neither  more  nor  lefs 
than  the  folid  form  of  the  man,  reduced  to  furface  ; fuch  as  a 
Camera  obfeura  traces  in  day-light,  when  the  original  is  plated 
in  his  moll  natural  fituation. 

V 


vii.  4 How 
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TII. 

* How  comes  it,  1 alked  of  a friend,  that  crafty  and  defigning 
* perfons  are  accuftomed  to  keep  one  eye,  and  fometimes 
18  both  eyes,  half  Ihut  ?— —It  is  a lign  of  a mental  vveaknefs,  he 
‘ replied.’ 

And,  in  effect,  I have  never  feen  an  energetic  man  who  was 

crafty.- Our  mflrujl  of  others  arifes  from  want  of  confuience  in 

curf elves. 

• . ■ • - . ' ' \ 

VIII. 

t 

My  learned  friend  of  whom  I am  fpeaking,  and  who,  in  his 
deciiions  on  the  human  underflanding  and  its  produdions,  is, 
ia  my  opinion,  fuperior  to  ten  thoufand  other  literary  judges, 
has  written  me  two  admirable  Letters  on  Phyliognomy.  I truft 
my  publilhing  the  following  extrads  from  them  will  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  him. 

\ 

* I lay  it  down  as  one  of  the  propofitions  which  cannot  be 

* controverted,  that  the  hr£t  impreffion  is  always  the  only  true 
‘ one.’  \ 

On  the  fuppofition,  however,  that  the  objeds  are  in  the  light, 
and  at  the  place  in  which  they  ought  to  be. 

\ , • 

* In  order  to  maintain  tliis  pofition,  it  is  fufficient  for  me  to 

* fay  that  I am  convinced  of  the  fad,  and  that  I can  refer  for 

* proof  of  it  to  the  general  feeling.  The  ftranger  who  appears 
‘ to  me  for  the  firll  time,’  (and  who  excites  emotion  in  me)  * is 
‘ to  my  fenfible  exigence  that  which  the  light  of  the  fun  may 
‘ be  to  one  born  blind,  who  has  recovered  light.’ 

F 4 


‘ Rondeau 
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‘ RoufTeau  is  right  when  he  fays  of  D.  That  man  does  not 
* at  all  pleafe  me,  and  yet  he  never  did  me  the  lead  harm  ; but, 
‘ before  it  comes  to  that,  I mull  break  with  him.’ 


IX. 

c Phyfiognomy  is  as  neceflary  (and  as  natural)  to  mail  as 

* language.’ 

x. 

/ 

4 A prince  cannot  fee  every  thing,  nor  always  a£l  for  himfclf : 

* he  ought,  therefore,  to  be  an  adept  in  the  knowledge  of 
4 mankind.  He  has  not  time  thoroughly  to  ftudy  the  people 

* about  him  : he  ought,  therefore,  to  be  deeply  drilled  in.Phy- 
4 fiognomy.  A Angle  glance  thrown  on  the  phyfionomy  of  a 
4 man,  gives  U3  a clearer  infight  into  his  mind,  than  the  longed; 
4 fludy  of  his  character.’  La  Beaumelle. 

* * * 


XII.  Pa  SSAGES  OF  THEBlBLE,  OR  VARIOUS  PHYSIOGNOMICAL 

THOUGHTS,  EXTRACTED  FROM  THE  H OLY  SC  RI  PTU  RES,  WIT  H 

SOME  REFLECTIONS,  SERVING  AS  A PREFACE. 

I 

Truth  is  always  truth , though  it  be  in  the  Bible  : this  is  what  I 
would  fay  to  defpifers  of  the  Bible,  who  may  read,  or  glance  at, 
or  pafs  over  this  Leisure.  • , 

All  truth  is  /important  and  divine , as  far  as  the  Bible  confirms  it  : 
this  I fay  to  the  adherents  of  this  facred  Book,  to  thofe  whom  I 
would  wilh  to  eftablifh  in  their  veneration  for  the  fpirit  of 
Scripture. 


It 
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It  would  be  needlefs  to  warn  either  the  one  or  the  other,  that 
I lhall  difpenfe  with  entering  into  details  and  making  combina- 
tions, it  not  being  my  intention  to  explain  here  paffages  from  the 
Bible. 

A truth  univerfally  received  will  ever  remain  true , propofe  or 
combat  it  who  will ; and  it  ceafes  not  to  be  fo,  becaufe  that  at 
fuch  a time,  and  in  fuch  a place,  fuch  an  individual  applied  it  to 
fuch  a particular  cafe.  Every  word,  not  only  of  Scripture,  but 
of  all  men  in  general— not  only  of  all  men  in  general,  but  alfo 
of  Scripture — every  word  ought  to  he  taken  in  all  the  pojjible  force 
of  its  fignif  cation,  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  a canon  of  reafon, 
when  the  queftion  is  refpetting  general propofiiions,  which  have  a 
reference  neither  to  certain  connexions,  nor  to  certain  circum- 
ilances,  nor  to  the  perfon  who  fpeaks. 

The  whole  is  greater  than  its  part  : he  who  exalieth  himfelf  floall  he 
humbled : thefc  are  proportions  which  lignify  all  that  they  can 
fignify  ; that  is  to  fay,  every  new  cafe  to  which  you  can  apply 
them,  confirms  and  generalizes  them  Hill  more. 

The  more  things  a word  embraces,  the  more  important  a pro- 
pofition  is.  And  what  is  the  philofpphick  fpirit,  if  it  be  not 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  a great  number  qf  particularities  in  the 
general,  and  the  whole  in  every  part  ? 

I am  going  then  to  lay  before  the  Reader  fome  phyliognomi- 
cal  palfages  of  the  Bible,  and  fome  analogous  Thoughts  which 
have  been  fuggelted  to  me  by  parages  entirely  foreign  to  my 
fubject. 

A. 

| 

D A V I V, 

* Thou  haft  fet  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our  fecret  li'ns 
‘ in  the  light  of  thy  countenance,”  Pf.  xe.  8. — “ Underftand, 

‘ ye 
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‘ ye  brutifh  among  the  people  : and  ye  fools,  when  will  ye  be 
4 wife  ? He  that  planted  the  car,  lb  all  he  not  hear  ? He  that 
4 formed  the  eye,  fhall  be  not  fee  i He  that  chaftifcth  the  hea- 
4 then,  (hall  he  not  correft  ? He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge, 
4 fhall  not  he  know  ?”  Pf.  xciv.  8,  9,  to. 

No  one  is  fo  intimately  convinced  of  the  divine  Omnifcience, 
no  one  feels  himfelf  fo  thoroughly  expofed  to  the  view  of  God 
and  of  Angels,  no  one  finds  the  awards  of  Heaven  fo  viiibly 
traced  on  his  countenance,  as  he  who  believes  in  Phyiiog- 
jvomy. 

B. 

Jesus  Christ. 

1. 


4 Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto 
4 his  llature  ? Wherefore  then  take  ye  thought  forjnore  ? — Seek 

* yc  firft  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteoufnefs,  and  all 

* .other  things  fhall  be  added  unto  you.”  Matt.  vi.  27,  28,  33. 

No  more  is  it  by  taking  thought  that  thou  wilt  change  thy 
figure ; hut  the  amendment  of  the  interior  will  embellifh  all'o  the 
exterior. 

Only  take  heed  to  vvhatis  within  thee,  and  thou  baft  nothing 
to  fear  for  the  outlide.  4 If  the  root  be  holy,  fo  likewiie  will 
he  the  branches.’ 


u. 

‘ When  ye  faft,  be  not  as  the  hypocrites,  of  a fad  couute- 
4 nance : for  they  disfigure  their  faces,  that  they  may  appear 
4 unto  men  to  faft.  Verily,  I fay  unto  you,  they  have  their 

4 reward. 
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< reward.  But  thou,  when  thou  faded,  anoint  thine  head,  and 
‘ wa(h  thy  face;  that  thou  appear  not  unto  men  to  fall,  but 
« unto  thy  Father  tvhich  is  in  fecret  ; and  thy  Father,  who 
« feeth  in  fecret,  (hall  reward  thee  openly.’  Matt.  vi.  16, 
17,  18. 

We  may  conceal  from  men  our  virtues  and  our  vices  ; but 
neither  of  them  remain  unknown  to  the  Father  who  feeth  in 
fecret,  and  to  thofe  who  are  animated  by  his  Spirit — by  that 
Spirit  which  not  only  penetrates  into  the  depths  of  the  human 
heart,  but  even  into  the  deep  things  of  God. 

t 1 

He  who  endeavours,  and  propofes  to  himlelf  as  his  end,  to 
make  what  is  good  about  him  appear  upon  his  face- — that  man 
has  already  received  his  reward. 


in. 

‘ The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  : if  therefore  thine  rye  be 
‘ fingle,  thy  whole  body  (hall  be  full  of  light.  But  if  thine 
* eye  be  evil,  thy  whole  body  (hall  be  full  of  darknefs.  1(  there- 
‘ fore  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darknefs,  how  great  is  that 
‘ darknefs  !”  Matt.  vi.  22,  23.  ‘ Take  heed  therefore  that 
‘ the  light  which  is  in  thee  be  not  darknefs.  If  thy  whole 
‘ body  therefore  be  fuil  of  light,  having  no  part  dark,  the  whole 
4 (hall  be  full  of  light,  as  when  the  bright  (hilling  of  a candle 
‘ doth  give  thee  light.’  Luke  xx.  35,  36. 

« 

Thefe  are  fo  many  phyfiognomical  truths  ; nay,  they  are 
literally  fo.  A found  eye  fuppofes  a found  body  : fuch  an  eye, 
fueh  a body.  With  a dark  look,  the  whole  body  will  be  under 
the  influence  of  a gloomy  and  fullen  difpofition  : with  an  un- 
clouded brow,  all  the  parts  and  all  the  movements  of  the  body 
will  be  pure,  eafy,  noble. 


If 
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If  the  eye  is  deftitute  of  light,  excepting  in  cafes  of  difeafe 
and  accident,  the  whole  body  will  be  harfli  and  rugged,  mourn- 
ful and  melancholy,  dull  and  heavy  as  the  darknefs  of  night. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  true,  according  to  the 
rules  of  Phyfiognomy,  that  if  the  body  has  nothing  deranged, 
offenfive,  dark,  rude,  heterogeneous,  and  patched,  then  every 
thing  in  it  is  found,  then  all  is  harmony  ; then,  likewife,  every 
thing  around  thee  is  calnanefs  and  ferenity  ; thou  vieweft  every 
objeft  in  the  moft  advantageous  light  ; every  thing  prefects  itfclf 
under  a new  afpedl ; all  becomes  luminous. 

JLet  thine  eye  then  be  fingle,  found,  and'  impartial ! View 
every  objeft  for  that  which  it  is,  and  fuch  as  it  is,  without  add- 
ing, without  changing,  and  without  diminifhing. 


iv. 


£ And  when  he  fovved,  feme  feeds  fell  by  the  way’s  fide,  and 

* the  fowls  came  and  devoured  them  up.  Some  fell  upon  ftony 
c places,  where  they  had  not  much  earth  : and  forthwith  they 

* fprung  up,  becaufe  they  had  no  deepnefs  of  earth  : and  when 
*■  the  fun  was  up  they  were  fcorched  ; and,  becaufe  they  had  not 
‘ root,  they  withered  away.  And  fome  fell  among  thorns : and 

* the  thorns  fprung  up  and  choaked  them.  But  others  fell  into 

* good  ground,  and  brought  forth  fruit,  fome  an  hundred  fold, 
e fom%  fixty  fold,  fome  thirty  fold.’  Matt.  xiii.  4 — 8. 

There  are  three  forts  of  perfons,  three  forts  of  phyfionomies, 
which  are  not  fufteptible  of  any  kind  of  cultivation.  In  fome 
the  feed  is  loft,  and  becomes  food  for  the  birds  of  prey.  In 
others  it  falls  on  a ftony  foil,  which  has  not  a fufficiency  of  earth 
or  of  flefh.  Or  elfe  it  has  to  encounter  evil  habits  which  choke 
the  good  grain.  But  there  are  alfo  faces  where  the  bones  and 

the 
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the  flefh  are  of  fuch  a nature  as  to  promife  a plentiful  crop,  where 
every  thing  is  in  the  mofl.  perfedl  harmony,  and  where  there  is 
no  reafon  to  fear  the  tares  of  evil  habit.. 


v. 

* Whofoever  hath,  to  him  fhall  be  given,  and  he  fhall  have 
4 more  abundance : but  whofoever  hath  not,  from  him  fhall  be 
4 taken  away,  even  that  he  hath.’  Matt.  xiii.  12. 

This  too  may  be  applied  to  good  and  bad  phyfionomies.  He 
who  deviates  not  from  the  happy  difpofitions  which  he  has 
received,  he  who  follows  them  up,  and  turns  them  to  good 
account — fuch  an  one  will  become  vilibly  ennobled  in  his 
exterior. 

On  the  contrary,  the  phyfionomy  of  the  bad  man  will  become 
worfe,  and  the  beautiful  traits  which  had  been  given  him  will 
difappear,  in  proportion  as  he  continues  to  degenerate  ; but  the 
dmable  remains  which  may  always  be  traced  in  the  foil’d  parts, 
and  in  the  contours,  will  prefentj  to  the  eyes  of  the  Obferver  the 
fad  monument  of  departed  greatnefs,  like  the  majeftic  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  edifice,  which,  even  in  a ftate  of  decay,  exhibits  a 
fpeftacle  at  once  venerable  and  humiliating. 


VI. 

4 Take  heed  that  ye  defpife  not  on.e  of  thefe  little  ones.: 
4 for  I fay  unto  you,  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  alwavs 
4 behold  the  face  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.  Matt, 
xviii.  jo. 

t 

The  Angels,  perhaps,  behold  the  face  of  their  heavenly  Father 
in  the  countenance  of  infants  ? they  trace,  perhaps,  in  their 
fimple  and  ingenuous  traits,  a divine  expreffion,  which  fhines  l^ke 
the  fparkling  of  the  diamond. 


vn.  4 There 


/ 
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VII. 

1 There  are  fume  eunuchs,  which  were  fo  born  from  their 

* mothers’  womb  : and  there  are  fome  eunuchs,  which  were 

* made  eunuchs  of  men  : and  there  be  eunuchs,  which  have  made 

* themfelves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven’s  fake.’  Matt, 
jiix.  12. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  philofophical  nor  more  exact 
than  this  claffification.  There  are  perfons  born  with  a character 
energetic,  continent,  iage,  amiable  : they  Hand  in  no  great  need 
of  abidance  : Nature  feems  to  have  taken  the  care  of  their 
cultivation  upon  herfelf. 

There  are  alfo  fa&itions  perfons,  who,  by  dint  of  application, 
have  palled  through  all  the  different  ftages  of  culture.  Among 
thefe  fome  are  entirely  fpoiled  : others  grow  hardened  by  means 
of  unnatural  privations  and  facriiices : and,  finally,  others 
exerting  all  the  faculties  of  the  foul,  feizing  and  turning  to  good 
account  all  the  means  capable  df  forming  them,  arrive  at  a fupe- 
rior  degree  of  cultivation. 


VIII. 

‘ Hear  and  underhand.  Not  that  which  goetli  into  the 

* mouth  delileth  a man,  but  that  which  cometli  out  of  the 
4 mouth,  this  defileth  a man. — Do  ye  not  perceive,  that  what* 

* foever  thing  from  without  entereth  into  the  man,  it  cannot. 

* defile  him  ; becaufe  it  entereth  not  into  his  heart,  but  into  the 
‘ belly,  and  goeth  out  into  the  draught,  purging  all  meats. 

* But  that  which  cqmeth  out  of  the  man,  that  defileth  the  man.’ 
Matt.  xv.  io,  ii.  Mark  vii.  18,  19,  20. 

This  too  is  a trut,h  in  Phyfiognomy.  Neither  external  acci- 
dents^ norfpots  which  maybe  effaced,  vaor  wounds  which  may  be 

healed, 
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healed,  nor  even  the  deeped  fears,  are  fufficient  to  defile  the  coun- 
tenance, to  the  eyes  of  the  Phyfionomift  ; jud  as  there  is  no  paint 
which  is  capable  of  embeliilhing  it  : were  you  even  to  whiten 
yourfelf  with  nitre,  and  fweeten  your  perfon  with  the  mod'exqui- 
fite  perfumes,  you  would  not  appear  the  lefs  hideous  ; for  it  is  from 
the  heart  that  evil  thoughts , •whoredom,  adultery,  impurity,  envy, 
i malice , deceit,  calumny,  hatred,  and  murder,  pafs  into  the  features 
and  the  looks.  There  is  a phyfiouomical  as  well  as  a reli- 
gious Pharifaifm  ; and  to  examine  them  clofely,  they  are,  per- 
haps, but  one  and  the  fame  thing.  I will  frequently  repeat,  Furl - 
fy  the  interior,  and  the  outfule  •will  he  clean.  Be  good  and  edimable, 
and  you  •will  appear  fo.  What  a man  is,  that  he  appears,  or, 
at  lead,  will  appear,  fooner  or  later. 

IX. 

‘ That  which  is  highly  edeemed  amongd  men,  is  abomination; 
in  the  light  of  God.’  Luke  xvi.  15. 

There  are  fo  many  phyfionomies  which  refemble  whited fepul- 
shres  : the  bones  appear  not,  but  the  putrid  odour  of  the  flelh  and 
mnfcles  penetrates  through  the  walls.  How  many  beauties  ar  e 
idolized  by  the  vulgar,  which  make  tire  Phylionomid  Ihrink  back 
with  horror,  draw  tears  from  his  eyes,  or  kindle  his  indig- 
nation ! 

‘ Ye  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  within  ye  arc 

* full  of  hypocrify  and  iniquity.’  Matt,  xxiii.  28. 

* Ye  fools,  did  not  he  who  made  that  which  is  without,  make 

* that  which  is  within  airfo  ?’  Luke  xi.  40. 

And,  reciprocally,  he  who  made  that  which  is  within,  did  he 
not  make  that  which  is  without  alfo  ? But  the  interior 
13  more  immediately  his  work.  The  man  who  is  pure  within,  will 
be  fo  outwardly  likewife  ; his  heavenly  origin  will  be  painted  in 
his  features. 


t Give 
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* Give  alms  of  fuch  things  as  you  have : and  behold  all  things 
6 are  clean  unto  you.’  Ver.  41. 

Be  pofleffed  of  real  charity,  and  every  fenfible  heart  will 
become  a partaker  of  it  together  with  you. 

. x. 

* Verily  I fay  unto  you,  all  fins  (hall  be  forgiven  unto  the  fons 
c of  men, and  blafphemies  wherewith  foever  they  flrall  blafpheme  : 
‘ but  he  that  fliall  blafpheme  againfl  the  Holy  Ghofl:  hath  never 
* iorgivenefs,  but  is  in  danger  of  eternal  damnation  : becaufe  they 
‘ fald,  He  hath  an  unclean  fpirit.’  Mark  iii.  28,  29,  30. 

y I 

To  mifunderftand  a neighbour,  to  be  infenfible  to  the  candour 
which  his  phyfionomy  announces,  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  good  qualities  winch  lie  pofleffes,  his  define  to  oblige,  his  paci- 
fic character— is,  undoubtedly,  the  mark  of  great  hardnefs  of 
heart,  and  of  exceflive  rudenefs  of  manners  ; he  who  is  capable 
of  this-,  certainly  is  not  what  he  ought  to  be  : his  error,  however, 
may  be  pardonable  : and  this  was  the  cafe  of  thofc  who  blaf- 
phemed  the  Son  of  man  and  thofc  to  whom  the  humiliation  of  the 
Meffiah  was  an  offence.  But  to  be  fenfible  of  thefe  perfedtions, 
to  be  fenfible  of  the  Spirit  of  him  who  poffefles  them,  and  yet 
blafpheme  him — this  is  the  unpardonable  crime.  How  highly 
criminal  then  was  it  to  blafpheme  the  Spirit  of  Jefus  Chrift, 
which  manifefled  itfclf,  and  was  fenfibly  felt  in  his  features , as  in 
his  aflions  ! It  is  afluredly  alfo  high  treafon  again!!  the  divine 
Majefty,  to  infult  a phyfionomy  full  of  undlion  and  intelligence  ; 
and  we  coijfider  as  a general  leffon  that  exhortation  of  the 
Spiiit  of  Truth — Touch  not  mins  anointed ; and  do  iny  prophets  no 
harm. 

He  who  disfigures  a pidlure  of  Raphael,  without  having  any 
knowledge  of  its  merit,  is  a blockhead  or  a madman  ; but  the 
man  who  underftands  its  value,  who  feels  its  beauties,  and  yet,  in 

fpite 
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fpiteof  that,  cuts  it  in  pieces — you  yourfelf  will  give  him  his  pro- 
per appellation. 


XI, 

1 Ye  judge  after  the  fieflr,  I judge  no  man.’  John  viii.  15. 

1 I ( 

They  judged  according  to  the  flefh,  and  faw  not  the  fpirit  o£ 
the  face.  They  faw  the  Galilean  only,  and  not  the  man  : they 
condemned  the  man  on  account  of  the  Galilean.  It  was  not  thus 
that  Jefus  Chrid  judged.  It  is  not  thus  that  the  Sage,  that  the 
Phylionomid,  the  friend  of  humanity,  judges-  He  confiders 
neither  drefs,  nor  ornaments,  nor  badges  of  honour  ; he  regards 
the  perfon  abdra&ed  from  name,  celebrity,  authority,  riches— it 
is  the  man  as  he  is  in  himfelf,  it  is  his  form  that  he  examines,  that 
he  appreciates,  and  that  he  judges. 


c. 

SAINT  PAUL. 


I. 

. \ I 

* A little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.’  Gal.  v.  9. 

The  {mailed  mixture  of  malignity  frequently  fpoils  the  whole 
phyfionomy.  A lingle  difagreeable  feature  is  fufiicient  to  make  a 
caricatura  of  the  whole.  A fingle  oblique  trait  in  the  mouth  of 
an  envious  perfon,  of  a cheat,  of  a mifer,  of  a hypocrite,  or  of  a 
farcadic  fneerer,  has  fomething  fo  difgudful  in  it,  fo  venomous, 
that  it  frequently  makes  us  forget  what  is  otherwife  intereding, 
and  really  good  in  the  phyfionomy. 


G 
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II. 

‘ Whatsoever  a man  foweth,  that  fhall  he  alfo  reap.  For  he 
‘ that  foweth  to  his  flefh,  (hall  of  the  flefh  reap  corruption  : but  he 
* that  foweth  to  the  Spirit,  fliall  of  the  Spirit  reap  life  ever- 
‘ lifting.’  Gal.  vi.  7,  8. 

This  is  what  the  Phyfionomift  has  daily  opportunity  to  obferve 
and  to  confirm  by  experiment.  Every  intention,  every  aftion  is  a 
feed  ; and  fuch  as  is  the  feed,  fuch  will  be  the  harvefl.  The 
actions  of  the  mind,  of  the  heart,  and  of  fenfibility  retrace  on  the 
phvlionomy  of  the  man  the  character  of  his  immortality  : the 
adlions  of  the  flefh  and  of  fenfuality  leave  behind  them  the  marks 
his  mortality. 


in. 

‘ The  foolifhnefs  of  God  is  vvifer  than  men  ; and  the  weaknefs 
‘ of  God  is  ftronger  than  men.  For  ye  fee  your  calling,  brethren, 

* how  that  not  many  wife  men  after  the  flefh,  nor  many  mighty, 
‘ nor  many  noble,  are  called.  But  God  hath  chofen  the  foolifh 

* tilings  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wife  ; and  God  hath  chofen 

* the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty  ; and  bafe 
‘ things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  defpifea,  hath  God 
‘ chofen,  yea,  and  tilings  which  are  not,  to  bringto  nought  things 

that  are  : that  no  flefh  fhould  glory  in  his  prefence.’  i Cor.  i. 
25 — 29. 


It  is  not  the  tall  ftature  of  an  Eliah  or  of  a Saul  which  is  well 
pleafing  in  the  fight  of  God  : for  the  Lord  feeth  not  as  man  feeth. 
But  how  many  neglefted,  defpifed,  oppreffed  phyfionomies  are 
there,  which  bear,  neverthelefs,  the  imprefs  of  their  ele&ion  ! 
Multitudes  of  men  whom  no  one  accounted  beautiful,  are  fuch, 
however,  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven.  There  is  not  a Angle  one  of 
the  favourites  of  God,  however  difadvantageons  his  figure  may 

be. 
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be,  whofe  face  does  not  vifrbly  emit  a ray  of  the  Divinity.  We 
have  already  faid,  noperfon  is  fo  ugly  as  not  to  be  capable  of  be- 
coming amiable  and  interefting  by  fenfibility  and  virtue. 

/ 

IV. 

‘ Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
* Ghoft,  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God?’  i.  Cor. 
‘ vi.  19. — ‘ if  any  man  defile  the  temple  of  God,  him  ffiall  God 
‘ deftroy  : for  the  temple  of  God  is  holy  ; which  temple  ye  are.’ 
Chap.  iii.  17.--'  Deftroy  not  him  for  whom  Chrift  died.’ 
Rom.  xiv.  15. 

> 

Refpeft  for  humanity  is  the  mod  folid  and  the  only  foundation 
of  all  virtue.  Is  it  poffible  to  confer  higher  honour  on  the  body  of 
man,  than  to  call  it  the  temple  of  the  Spirit  cf  God , the  f ancillary 
from  which  the  Divinity  delivers  his  oracles  P What  can  be  faid  move 
forcible,  in  defcribing  the  depravation  of  this  body,  than  to  call 
it  a profanation,  a facnlege,  an  outrage  committed  upon  the 
image  of  the  Divinity^ 


T. 

I conclude  with  this  remarkable  pafiage,  taken  from  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans. 

‘ The  children  being  not  yet  born,  neither  having  done  any 
‘ good  or  evil,  that  the  purpofe  of  God,  according  to  cleft  ion,' 
1 might  Hand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him  that  calleth,  it  was  faid, 

* unto  her,  The  elder  ffiall  ferve  the  younger.  As  it  is  written, 

‘ Jacob  have  I loved,  but  Efau  have  I hated.  What  lliall  we  fay 
‘ then  ? Is  there  unrighteoufnefs  with  God  ? God  forbid.  For 
‘ he  faith  to  Mofes,  I -will  have  mercy  on  whom  I will  have 
‘ mercy,  and  I will  have  compaffion  on  whom  I .will 
‘ have  compaffion.  So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that 

‘ willeth,  nor  of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  ffieweth 

* mercy.  For  the  Scripture  faith  unto  Pharoah,  Even  for  this 
‘ fame  purpofe  have  I raifed  thee  up,  that  I might  ffiew  my  pow- 
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‘ er  in  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  be  declared  throughout  all 
c the  earth.  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have 
‘ mercy,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeneth.  Thou  wilt  fay  then 

* unto  me,  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault?  For  who  hath  refilled 

* his  will  ? Nay,  but,  O man,  who  art  thou  that  replied  againft 
‘ God  ? Shall  the  thing  formed  fay  to  him  that  formed  it,  Why 

* had  thou  made  me  thus  ? Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the 
‘ clay,  of  the  fame  lump,  to  make  one  vefl'el  unto  honour,  and  ano- 

* ther  unto  dilhononr  ? What  if  God,  willing  to  fliew  his  wrath, 

‘ and  to  make  his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long  fuffer- 
‘ ing  the  veffels  of  wrath,  fitted  to  deffrudtion  : and  that  lie 
‘ might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  in  the  velfcls  of  hii 
‘ mercy,  which  he  afore  prepared  unto  glory.’ 

Let  no  perfoti  be  alarmed  at  this  paflage.  An  injudicious  and 
ill-informed  mind  alone  can  be  dartled  at  anything  it  may  pleafe 
God  to  fay  and  to  do.  Is  it  polhble  for  us  to  apprehend,  from 
the  bed  of  Beings,  actions  or  words  which  are  not  fupremely 
good  ? — Once  for  all,  differences  mud  exid  among  men,  and  it  it 
impoffible  to  explain  thefe  differences  either  by  reafonings  or  by 
hypothefes.  Some  have  been  favoured  with  refpedl  to  figure, 
and  others-treated  rather  unkindly.  Some  are  endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary talents  ; fome  have  liad  for  their  portion  a very  con- 
tracted underdanding.  The  difference  depended  entirely  on  the 
fovereign  will  of  God,  and  he  is  not  accountable  for  his  condudt 
to  any  one.  There  are  perfons  of  a gentle  and  good  difpofition, 
jull  as  there  arc  others  whofe  character  is  perverfeand  intractable. 
As  in  fociety,  riches  could  not  exid  without  poverty,  fo  likewife, 
there  could  be  no  elevation  of  rank  without  a correfponding  me- 
diocrity. Whereverthere  isfucha  thing  as  relation,  and  recipro- 
city, there  mud  of  neceffity  be  differences,  inequalities,  oppoll- 
tions,  and  contrads.  But,  at  lad,  every  one  of  us  (hall  be  fatisfied, 
both  with  himfelf,  and  with  every  one  clfc,  if  he  has  done  what  de- 
pended upon  him  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  his  own 
Jiappinefs,  and  of  that  of  his  fellow  creatures.  Imperfections 
could  notpoffibly  have  been  the  end  which  God  propofed  to  him- 
ftlf ; and  this  is  what  the  Apodk  announces  in  the  conclufion  of 
ht?  difc»urfc. 


‘ God 
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« God  hath  concluded  diem  all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have 

* mercy  upon  all.  O the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wifdom 
‘ and  knowledge  of  God  ! How  unfearchable  are  his  judgments, 

* -and  his  ways  pad  finding  out  ! For  who  hath  known  the  mind 

* of  the  Lord,  or  who  hath  been  his  counfellor  ? Or  who  hath 

* fird  given  unto  Him,  and  it  fhall  be  reoompenfed  unto  him 
‘ again  ? For  of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  to  Him,  are  all 
‘ things  : to  Him  be  glory  for  ever,.  Amen.’ 

X 

* * * , 

XIII.  Passages  of  the  Bible,  to  serve  as  a Source  of 
Cqns-olation  to  those  whose  Physionomy  has  been 

WILFULLY  DEGRADED. 

>.  > 

My  Brother,  thy  face  is  changed,  and  the  depravity  of  thy 
heart  is  painted  on  thy  forehead.  The  fight  of  thy  own  counte- 
nance filleth  thee  with  horror.  Shame  and  remorfe  are  preying  on 
the  marrow  in  thy  bones.  Baniflied  to  the  file  nee  of  thy  clofet, 
dretched  on  thy  bed,  to  which  deep  is  a dranger,  thou  art  con- 
ftrained  to  refletd  on  the  wretchednefs  of  thy  condition  ; thou 
fueled  thyfelf  unworthy  of  the  approbation  and  applaufe  bedow- 
ed  upon  thee  by  the  partiality  of -friendfhip  ; thine  indignation  is 
roufed  againd  thyfelf,  and  thou  called  to  remembrance,  with 
fighs,  the  innocence  and  fimplicity  of  thy  youth.  Defpair  not, 
however,  my  Brother  ! There  is  help  for  thee  : let  it  reanimate 
thy  courage.  However  debafed  the  features  of  thy  face,  there  is 
not  a fingle  one  but  what  it  is  in  thy  power  to  amend  and  en- 
noble. 

% 

Thou  wert  not  dedlned  always  to  remain  an  innocent  child,  nor 
coulde’d  thou  : by  {fumbling  and  falling  thou  wert  to  be  indrudl- 
ed  how  to  walk  and  run. 

Wert  thou  wounded  and  bruifed,  wert  thou  plunged  into  the 
abyfs,  there  is  an  arm  nigh  thee,  which  is  ajble  to  raife  thee  up, 
to  drengthen  and  heal  thee. 

G 3 
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When  I read  the  writings  of  thofe  who  have  had  the  mod  de- 
lightful experience  of  the  aid  of  this  almighty  arm,  my  foul  is 
filled  with  joy,  and  I adore  in  filence.  Though  they  were  men 
like  ourfelvea,  cxpofed  to  temptation,  frequently  hurried  into 
dreadful  deviations  from  the  right  path,  given  up  to  pride,  or  bu- 
ried in  indolence  ; though  they  were  apoftates  from  the  faith, 
and  blafphemers,  the  powerful  hand,  of  which  I fpeak,  has 
wrought  deliverance  from  them,  fometimes  by  tearhig  afunder  the 
veil  which  prejudice  and  error  had  for  .ad  or  their  eyes  ; fame- 
times  by  breaking  in  pieces  the  chains  of  pnffion  in  which  they 
were  held  captives  : this  is  what  they  teftify,  and  which  wbukl  be 
true  without  their  atteftation.  Let  our  Waits  expand  them  to  the 
confolations  which  God  addreffes  to  us  by  their  mouth,  and  let 
thefe  hea-ts  rejoice!  “Thou,”  Father  of  the  fpirits  of  all, 

‘ haft  poffeflcd  my  reins  : thou  haft  covered  me  in  my  mother’s 
womb.’  Pf.  cxxxix.  13. 

* Behold,  I am  the  Lord,  the  God  of  all  flefh  : is  there  any 
thing  too  hard  for  me  ?’  Jer.  xxxii.  27. 

i 

* tie  doeth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven, 

* and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ; and  none  can  ftay 

* his  hand.’  Dan.  iv.  35. 

* Beyond  a doubt  * thou  canft  not  make  one  hair  of  thy  head 
‘ white  or  black.’  Matt.  v.  3. — 1 For  a carrlel  to  go  through 
‘ the  eye  of  a needle — with  men  this  is  impoffible,  but  with 
‘ God  all  things  are  polfible.’  Chap.  xix.  24,  26. 

‘ Even  the  youth  {hall  faint  and  be  weary,  and  the  young  men 

* {hall  utterly  fall.  But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  {hall  re- 

* new  their  ftrength  : they  (hall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles, 
‘ they  (hall  run  and  not  be  weary,  and  they  (hall  walk  and  not 

* faint.’  Ifaiah  xl.  30,  31. 

‘ Every  kind  of  beads,  and  of  birds,  and  of  ferpents,  and 

* things  in  the  fea,  is  tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  of  mankind.’ 
Jam.  iii.  7. 


And 
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And  is  it  impoflible  for  the  Almighty  to  tame  the  favage  heart 
of  man,  and  to  reftore  the  features  of  his  degraded  phyfionomy  ? 
Is  it  impoffible  for  Him,  who  ‘ is  able  of  thefe  Hones  to  raife 

* up  children  unto  Abraham  ?’  Matt.  iii.  9. 

4 Who  hath  made  man’s  mouth  ? cr  who  maketh  the  dumb,  or 
4 deaf, , or  the  feeing,  or  the  blind  ? Have  not  I,  the  Lord?’ 
Exod.  iv.  1 1 . 

He  who  formed  the  heart  of  a man,  and  who  knows  his  works, 
he  * fhall  walk  thee,  and  thou  (halt  be  whiter  than  fnovv.’ 
Pf.  li.  7. 

‘ The  king’s  heart,’  and  that  of  the  fubjeft,  ‘ is  in  the  hand 
4 of  the  Loro,  as  the  rivers  of  water  : He  turneth  it  whitherfo- 
‘ ever  he  will. — It  is  God  that  girdeth  me  with  lirength  ; he 

* maketh  my  feet  like  hinds  feet. — He  taketli  away  the  h'eart  of 
‘ Hone,’  and  putteth  in  its  place  4 a heart  of  flcih.” — He  feweth 
not  ‘ a piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old  garment,  and  putteth  not 
4 new  wine  into  old  bottles.’  Mark  ii.  2 1, 22. 

He  puts  not  the  malk  of  virtue  on  a depraved  countenance. 
He  operates  on  the  inward  man,  on  what  flill  remains  good,  that 
the  good  may  fpread,  and  abforb  what  is  evil  ; for  tares  never  be- 
come wheat,  and  what  he  has  begun  he  finilheth. 

‘ Every  branch  that  beareth  fruit,  he  purgeth  it,  that  it  may 
4 bring  forth  more  fruit.’  John  xv.  2. 

" _ 1 

4 He  cleanfeth  his  church  with  the  walhinp-  of  water,  that  he 
4 might  prefent  it  to  himfelf  a glorious  church,  not  having  fpot  or 
4 wrinkle,  or  any  fucli  thing.’  Eph.  v.  2 6,  27. 

And  he  who  cleanfeth  you  is  a mau  whom  4 it  behoved  in  all 
4 things  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren  ; that  he  might  be  a 
4 merciful  and  faithful  High  Prielt.  For  in  that  He  himfelf  hath 
4 fullered,  being  tempted.  He  is  able  to  fuccour  them  that  are 
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‘ tempted.’  Heb.  si.  17,  18 — But  fee  that  you  Jefdc  nut  again  that 
•which  God  hath  cleanfed. 

Such,  my  Brother,  are  the  confolations  addreffed  to  thee  by 
the  Spirit  of  Truth.  Do  not  go  to  reply,  with  an  ironical  tone, 
that  I am  preaching  : that  reproach  would  be  no  mortification  to 
me.  I am  a Miniiler  of  the  Gofpel,  and  am  juit  as  little  afhamed 
of  appearing  in  that  charafter  in  my  Lectures  on  the  Phyfiono- 
my,  as  in  my  pulpit  at  Zurich;  Religion,  to  me,  is  Phyfiognomy, 
and  Phyfiognomy,  in  its  turn,  enters  into  Religion.  It  difeovers 
by  the  form  and  the  mien,  the  goodnefs  of  the  man  of 
worth,  and  the  perverfity  of  the  wicked  : it  is  the  triumph  of  vir- 
tue over  vice,  of  that  which  is  divine  dver  that  which  is  contrary 
to- God  : it  exhibits  fin  deftroyed  by  grace,  and  mortality  fwal- 
lowed  up  of  life  : it  indicates  1 whether  we  *\re  renewed  in  the 
‘ fpirit  of  our  mind  ; and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which,  after 
‘ God,  is  created  in  righteoufnefs  and  true  holinefs.’  Eph.  iv.  23, 
24.— This  is  my  Religion  and  my  Phyfiognomy.  If  our  body  be 
the  Lord’s — if  our  bodies  be  the  members  of  Chrijl—^f  he  who  is  joined 
vnto  the  Lord,  is  one  Spirit  with  Him— what  then  is  Phyfiognomy  J 
What  is  it  not  ? 

* * * 


XIV.  Kjempf. 

t. 

< Might  not  Phyfiognomy  be  compared  to  a mirror  in  the- 
e hands  of  an  ugly  woman  ?’  And,  I would  add,  in  the  hands  of  a 
handfome  one  too.  - ; 

If  a Connoifleur  were  to  make  us  fenfible  of  the  excellence 
and  the  value  of  a pidlure  in  our  poffeffion,  would  we  not  prize  it 
more  highly,  and  prclerve  it  more  carefully  r Let  Phyfiognomy  be 
to  us  as  a mirror  ; we  will  confult  this  mirror  with  attention  ; and, 
aided  by  it,  will  endeavour  to  corredlthe  faults,  and  improve  the 

beauties 
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beauties  of  our  face.  No  one  unlefs  he  is  a fool,  is  capable  of 
contemplating  his  own  form  in  this  mirror  with  an  inlipid  felf- 
complacency,  and  of  wilfully  deceiving  himfelf.  It,  after  having 
‘ beheld  his  own  .face , he  goeth  his  way,  and  ftraightway  forget- 

* teth  what  manner  of  man  he  was,’  (Jam.  i.  24.)  it  is  only  a 
new  proof  of  his  folly. 

Let  this  Science  be  to  11s  a pidlure,  in  which  we  fee  traced 
both  the  dignity  of  our  nature  and  the  glory  of  our  deftination  : 
conlidered  in  this  light,  would  we  neglcdt  a picture  fo  intereiting  l 
Would  we  not,  on  the  contrary,  take  a very  particular  care  of  it, 
and  anxioufly  guard  again!!:  every  accident  which  might  injure  it  i 
Nothing  is  more  calculated  to  preferve  us  from  degradation  and 
depravity  than  the  knowledge  of  our  own  value.  Be  under  no  ap- 
prehenficn  that  this  knowledge  may  minifter  fuel  to  vanity  and 
pride  ; it  will  infpire  only  that  noble  felf-efteem  which  elevates 
and  ennobles  the  foul,  which  nourifhes  a fenfe  of  honour,  and  lli- 
mulates  to  the  performance  of  great  actions* 

' \ / . 1 

11. 

‘ Every  temperament,  every  charadler,  has  its  good  and  its  bad 

* tide.  One  man  has  capacities,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  ano- 
‘ ther,  and  the  gifts  of  Nature  are  varioufly  allotted.  Gold  corn 
‘ is  more  valuable  than  fiver,  but  the  latter  is  more  ccmmo- 

* dious  for  the  purpofes  of  common  life.  The  tulip  pleafes  by  its 

* beauty,  the  carnation  is  grateful  to  the  fmell  ; wormwood  is  a 

* plant  of  no  very  plealing  appearance,  it  is  offenfive  both  to  the 

* nofe  and  to  the  palate,  but  it  polfeffes  virtues  which  render 

* it  invaluable  : — and,  in  this  manner,  every  thing  contributes  to 

6 the  perfeftion  of  the  whole.’  , 

* For  the  body  is  not  one  member,  but  many.  If  the  foot 

* fhall  fay,  Becaufe  I am  not  the  hand  I am  not  of  the  body  : is  it 
‘ therefore  not  of  the  body  ? And  if  the  ear  Avail  fay,  Becaufe  I am 

* aot  the  eye,  I am  not  of  the  body  ; is  it  therefore  not  of  the 

* body  ? If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hear- 
_*  ing  ? If  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  fmelling  i 

‘ But 
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* But  now  hath  God  fet  the  members  every  one  of  them  in  the 
‘ body,  as  it  lmtii  plcafed  Him.  And  if  they  were  alf  one  member, 
‘ where  were  the  body  ? But  now  are  they  many  members,  yet  but 

* one  body.  And  the  eye  cannot  fay  mnto  the  hand,  I have  no 

* need  of  thee  : nor  again  the  head  to'the  feet,  I have  no  need  of 

* you.  Nay,  much  more  thofe  members  ot  the  body,  which  feem 
‘ to  be  more  feeble,  are  neceffary ; and  thofe  cf  the  body,  which  we 

* think  to  be  lefs  honourable,  upontbefe  we  bellow  more  abundant 

* honour,  and  our  uncomely  parts  have  more  abundant  ccmeli- 

* nefs.  For  our  comely  parts  have  no  need  : but-  God  hath  tem- 

* pered  the  body  together,  having  given  more  abundant  honour 
‘ to  that  part  which  lacked  : that  there  Ihould  be  no  fchifm  in 

* the  body  ; but  that  the  membeis  fhould  have  the  fame  care  one 
‘ for  another.  Cor.  xii.  24. — Only  ‘ let  every  one  continue  in 
‘ that  vocation  to  which  God  hath  called  him.’ — 

Th  e carnation  mull  not  pretend  to  be  a tulip,  nor  the  finger  to 
be  an  eye.  The  feeble  mud  not  cherilh  the  ambition  of  trhruding 
into  the  fphere  of  the  ltrong.  Every  one  has  his  peculiar  fphere, 
as  well  as  his  peculiar  form.  To  attempt  an  efcape  from  your 
proper  fphere  is  equally  abfurd  as  attempting  to  place  your  head 
on  another  man’s  diculders. 

For  a man  to  tranfeend  the  bounds  of  his  condition,  to  afpire 
at  being  what  he  is  not,  is  to  fin  againd  himfelf,  and  againd  the 
order  of  nature  ; yet  nothing  is  mode  common  than  the  commit 
fion  of  this  fin.  I fometimes  amufe  myfelfwith  the  .thought,  that 
the  mod  part  of  our  tranfgredions  arc  phyjionom'ical  adulteries. 
Men  do  not  perceive,  do  not  prize,  do  not  love,  and  do  not  cul- 
tivate what  they  polfefs,  and  what  they  are.  They  torment  them- 
feives  in  drugglingto  get  out  of  their  fphere  ; they  intrude  into 
that  of  others  ; there  they  feel  themfelves  out  of  their  proper 
place,  where  they  degenerate,  and  the  ilfuc  is,  they  turn  out  no- 
thing at  all  ; that  is  to  fay,  neither  what  Nature  made  them,  nor 
what  they  prepoderoufly  endeavoured  to  make  themfelves. 

hi. 

‘ Such  is  the  activity  of  our  nature,  as  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
e lieve,  that  alter  the  revolution  of  lefs  than  one  year,  there 

‘ fcarcely 
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* fcarcely  remains  a fingle  particle  of  our  former  body;  and, 

* neverthelefs,  we  perceive  no  mannerof  change  in  our  dilpofition, 

1 notwithftanding  ail  the  variations  through  which  the  body  has 

* paffed,  from  difference  of  air  and  aliment.  Difference  of  air 

* and  manner  of  living  change  not  the  temperament.’ 

The  reafon  of  it  is,  that  the  fundamental  balls  of  the  charafler. 
goes  much  deeper  than  ah  this  ; it  is,  in  a variety  of  refpefl",  in- 
dependent of  all  accidental  influence.  There  probably  ex'fts  a 
fpiritual,  immortal  texture,  with  which  ail  that  is  viiiole,  corrup-  ' 
tible,  tranfitory  about  us,  is  interwoven.  Or  elfe  the”e  is  to  be 
found  in  the  interior  agent  of  human  nature,  a certain  elaftic 
foice,  which  is  determined  by  the  matter,  as  much  as  by  the  con- 
tours of  the  limits  of  the  whole  ; a certain  individual  energy,  ex- 
tenfive  or  intenfive,  which  no  exterior  influence,  which  no  acci- 
dent, is  able,  radically  or  effentially  to  change,  and  which  cannot 
poffibly  lofe  any  thing  of  its  conftituent  character. 


IV. 

‘ Naturally,  certain  perfons  have,  fomethlng  fo  great  and 

* fo  noble  in  their  afpecl,  that  the  moment  they  are  feen,  they  fill 
‘ the  beholder  with  refpeft.  It  is  not  a harlh  conftraint  which 
‘ bellows  this-  air  of  greatnefs  ; it  is  the  effedt  of  a concealed 

* force,  which  fecures,  to  thofe  who  have  it,  a decided  fnperiority 

* over  others.  When  nature  imprints  on  the  forehead  of  any  one 
‘ this  air  of  greatnefs,  flie  detlines  him,  by  that  very  thing., to 
‘ command.  You  feel  in  him  a fecret  power,  which  fubdues 

* you,  and  to  which  you  muff  fubmit,  without  knowing  where- 
‘ fore.  With  that  majeftic  exterior,  one  reigns  as  a Sovereign 
‘ among  men.’  Oraele  of  Grattan,  Maxim  4.2. 

This  air  of  greatnefs,  of  dominion,  this  decided  fnperiority, 
'which  no  one  can  millake,  this  innate  dignity,  lias  its  feat  in  the 
look,  in  the  contour  and  form  of  the  eyelids : the  nofe,  in  this 
cafe,  is  almoft  always  very  bony  near  the  root  ; it  is  likewife 
fomewliat  arched,  and  its  contour  has  lometliing  extraordinary. 

Recoiled!, 
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Recollect,  to  be  convinced  of  this,  good  portraits  of  Henry  IV. 
of  Lewis  XIV.  of  Bayard,  of  Van  Dyk,  and  others. 


v. 

e There  are  only  four  principal  kinds  of  look,  which  are  all  very 
c different  from  one  another  : that  is  to  fay,  the  look  is  lively,  or 
, ‘ drovu/y , or  fixed,  or  vague.' 

To  make  proof  of  a general  propofition,  it  is  fufficient  to  exa- 
mine if  it  can  be  applied  to  particular  cafes.  Refer  every  phyfi- 
' onomical  affertion  to  the  face  of  one  of  your  friends,  or  of  your 
enemies,  and  you  will  foondifeoverwhat  degreeof  truth  or  falfhood 
the  remark  contains,  and  how  far  it  is  precife  or  vague.  Let  us 
make  an  experiment  on  the  obfervation  which  I have  quoted,  and 
we  fhall  fee,  with  certainty,  that  a great  number  of  looks  cannot 
be  comprehended  under  thefe  four  general  denominations.  Such, 
for  example,  is  the  ferene  look,  fo  widely  different  from  the  lively , 
and  which  neither  is,  nor  ought  to  be,  fo  fixed  as  the  melancholy 
| look,  nor  fo  vague  as  the  /anguine.  Such  is  likewife  a glance  at  once 
fixed  and  rapid,  which,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreffion,  feizes  and  pene- 
crates  objedts.  There  is  another  look  which  is  at  the  fame  time 
calm  and  agitated,  without  being  either  phlegmatic  or  choleric.  It 
were  poflibie,  if  I am  not  miflaken,  to  imagine  a more  happy  claf- 
fification  of  looks  than  that  of  our  Author  ; to  divide  them,  for 
example,  into  adive,  into pqffme,  and  into  fuch  as  have  both  thefe 
qualities  at  the  fame  time  ; into  intenfive  and  extenfive  ; attractive, 
rcptdfivc,  and  indifferent  ; tenfe,  relaxed,  and  forced  ; exprejfive,  and 
incxprcffive  ; tranquil,  permanent,  and  carelefs  ; open,  and  referved ; 
fifj/pk,  and  compound ; direct,  and  rambling ; cold,  and  amorous  i 
J oft,  firm,  lo’d,  fine  ere , Sec. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  miscellanies. 

L Of  the  Temperaments, 

A MINUTE  detail,  a differtation  in  form  upon  tlie  Tempera- 
ments, will  probably  be  expedted  in  this  work  ; — but  fuch  expec- 
tation will  be  difappointed.  Haller  and  Zimmermann,  Koempf 
and  Oberreit,  h^ive  bellowed  a thorough  inveftigation  on  thisfub- 
jcft  ; and  a multitude  of  authors  from  Ariftotle  down  to  Huart, 
from  Huart  to  Boehmen,  and  from  Boehmen  toLawaz,  have  faid 
fo  much  of  it,  that  it  feems  entirely  exhauhed  ; I (hall  therefore 
only  glance  at  it  by  the  way. 

As  every  one  of  us  has  his  proper  form,  and  proper  phyfionomy, 
fo  alfo  every  human  body,  or  rather  every  body,  in  general,  is  com- 
pofed,  according  to  fixed  rules  of  different  ingredients,  homoge- 
neous and  heterogeneous  : and  I cannot  doubt  for  a fingle  inftant, 
if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  that,  in  the  great  magazine  of 
GqsJ,  there  exifts,  for  every  individual,  a formula  of  preparation,  a 

* fpecial 
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Jpecial  oidonancc,  which  determines  the  duration  of  his  life,  the 
fpecies  of  his  fenfibility  and  adfivity  ; hence  it  follows  that  every 
body  has  its  proper  individual  temperament,  its  peculiar  degree  of 
irritability  and  elafl'city.  It  is  equally  inconteftable,  that  humidi- 
ty and  drynefs,  heal  and  ccld,  are  the  four  principal  qualities  of 
body  ; juft  as  it  is  certain  that  thefe  qualities  have  for  their  bafts, 
water  and  earth,  jire  and  air.  From  hence  naturally  arif t four 
principal  Temperaments  : the  choleric , in  which  heal  predominates  ; 
the  phlegmatic,  in  which  humidity  prevails  ; the  fanguine,  where 
there  is  moll  air  ; and  the  melancholic,  where  earth  has  the  afeend- 
ant  : in  other  words,  the  predominant  element  is  that  of  which 
rrfoft  particles  enter  in  the  compofition  of  the  mafs  of  blood  and 
uervous  fluid  ; and  it  is  in  this  laft  part,  efpecially,  that  they  are 
converted  into  fubftances  infinitely  fubtiie,  I may  fay  volatile. 
But  in  admitting  all  thefe  propofitions,  it  will  likewife,  I hope,  be 
granted  me,  firjl.  That  thefe  four  principal  ingredients  being  fuf- 
ceptible  of  endiefs  change  and  combination,  there  mull  thence  re- 
fult  a great  number  of  temperaments,  whofe  predominant  princi- 
ple it  will  be  frequently  difficult  to  diftinguifn  ; efpecially  when  it 
is  conlidered,  that  the  concourfe  and  reciprocal  attradlion  oi  thefe 
ingredients  may  eafily  produce,  or  detach,  a new  power,  of  a 
character  totally  different.  This  new  denominating  power  may 
be  fo  varied,  fo  complicated,  that  no  one  of  the  received  deno- 
minations can  be  adapted  to  it. 

Secondly,  Another  obfervation  of  much  more  importance,  and 
to  which  ftill  lefs  attention  is  paid,  is,  that  there  exifls  in  Nature 
a great  number  of  elements,  or,  if  you  will,  of  fubftances,  which 
may  enter  into  the  compofition  of  bodies,  and  which  are,  proper- 
ly fpeaking,  neither  water,  nor  air,  nor  fire,  nor  earth  ; fubftances 
of  which,  uftially,  too  lietle  account  is  made  in  our  Theories  of 
the  Temperaments,  and  which,  neverthelefs,  occupy  a very  effen- 
tial  place  in  Nature.  Such  are,  for  example,  oil,  mercury,  ether, 
the  elcBric  matter,  the  magnetic  Jluid.  (I  forbear  to  mention,  toge- 
ther with  thefe,  fubftances  purely  hypothetical  ; fuch  as  the 
pinguid  acid  of  Meyer,  the  frigorific  matter  of  Schmidt,  the f.xed  air 
of  Black,  the  nitrous  air  of  the  Abbe  Fontana.)  Suppofing  only 
three  or  four  of  thefe  new  elements — and  there  may  be  hundreds, 
for  which  we  have  not  yet  found  names-— fuppoftng,  I.  fay,  only 

three 
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tliree  or  four  of  them,  how  many  new  general  clafles  of  tempera- 
ments will  they  not  produce,  and  what  a multitude  of  fubdivi- 
fions  will  enfue?  Why  not  an  oily  temperament  as  well  as  a 
watery  ? an  ethereal  as  well  as  an  aerial  ? a mercurial  as  well  as  a 
terreftrial  ? 

How  many  remarkable  compofitions,  or  fubftantial  forms,  are 
produced  from  the  pLlcgific  matter  oi'  Stahl  alone  ? Subftances 
oily,  bituminous,  ref  nous,  glutinous,  milky,  gelatinous,  buttery  or  greafy , 
chsefy,  foapy,  waxy,  camphorous,  phofphoric,  fuphurous,  &c.  and  of 
all  thefe  fubllances,  there  is  not  a fmgie  one  which  ought  to  be 
confounded  with  the  others,  each  having  its  particular  properties 
and  effe&s,  as  well  in  Nature  as  in  Art.  To  the  fubftantial  forms 
above  mentioned  we  might  ftill  add,  the  metallic  compofilion  or  form, 
with  the  different  fpecics  which  are  fubordinate  to  it  ; for  it  has 
been  long  ago  decided  that  the  ntafs  of  our  blood  contains 
ferruginous  particles.  Earth  alone,  for  example,  how  many  forts 
of  falts  does  it  not  contain  ? Of  confequence,  the  denomination 
of  the  terreftrial  temperament,  or  the  inline  temperament,  pre- 
' fonts  only  a very  vague  idea,  feeing  falts  differ  from  one  another 
as  much  as  heat  and  cold,  feeing  there  is  fuch  a prodigious 
diftance  between  the  acid  and  the  alkaline  fait , the  two  general  fpe- 
cies  which  form,  or  which  compofe,  all  the  others. 

Tt  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to  arrive  at  asi  exact 

knowledge  of  the  Temperaments,  as  well  in  Phyfiogncmy  as  in 

Medicine,  it  would  be  proper  to  lay  open  for  ourfelves  a more  di- 

red!  and  eafy  route  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been  purfued  : 

it  would  be  necefiary,  lefs  or  more,  to  renounce  the  ancient 

difeinftions,  and  to  eftabliih  new  ones,  which,  from  being  more 

numerous,  would  only  be  fo  much  the  clearer  and  more  accurate. 

Whatever  be  the  interior  nature  of  the  body,  whatever  be  the 

matter  of  which  it  is  compofed,  its  organization,  the  conftitution 

of  its  blood,  its  nervous  fyftem,  the  kind  of  life  to  which  it 

is  deftined,  the  nourifhment  it  receives — the  refult  of  all  this  never 

* 

prefents  more  than  a certain  degree  of  irritability  and  clajlicity , after 
a given  point.  Thus  juft  as  the  elafticity  of  the  air  differs  accord- 
ing to  its  temperature,  and  cannot  be  determined  by  an  internal 
analyfis,  but  only  by  the  degrees  of  its  activity — it  might  be  pof- 

fible, 
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fiblc,  if  I am  not  miftaken,  to  employ  the  fame  operation,  in 
order  to  afcertain  the  Temperaments  of  the  human  body.  Their 
internal  analylis  is  impoffible,  or,  at  leaft,  extremely  difficult ; but 
the  rcfult  of  the  fubllances  of  which  they  are  compofed  is  always 
pofitive,  and  marks  a certain  degree  of  irritability , after  a given  point 
cf  irritation. 

Thefe  reflections  induce  me  to  believe  that,  by  means  of  baro- 
metrical and  thermometrical  eftimates,  it  might  be  poffible  to  de- 
termine all  the  temperaments,  with  much  greater  facility  and 
exaCtnefs  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  in  following  the  ancient 
claffification.  This  laft,  however,  ffiould,  at  the  fame  time,  be 
preferved,  but  only  for  cafes  in  which  it  were  impoffible  to  adopt 
a pofitive  degree  of  irritability  or  non-irritability — cafes,  for  ex- 
ample, in  which,  in  the  compofition  that  is  at  prefdnt  denominated 
melancholic,  the  degree  of  irritability,  in  one  and  the  fame  objeCt, 
ffiould  never  rife  above  temperate,  and,  in  the  choleric  compofition, 
ffiould  never  fall  below  temperate. 

As  to  the  four  common  temperaments,  their  irritability  might 
likewife  be  coniidered  after  the  marked  effedls  which  refult  from 
them,  after  the  propenfity  which  makes  every  one  in  particular 
prefer  the  high  or  the  low,  dijlance  or  proximity.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  choleric  temperament  ever  aims  at  riling  : fearlefs  of  danger,  it 
takes  a daring  flight.  More  timid,  on  the  contrary,  the  ?ne!a>icbolic 
digs,  explores  to  the  bottom  : it  loves  t he  folid,  and  cleaves  to  i t. 
The  /anguine  launches  into  a dillant  region,  and  is  loft  in  fndlcfs 
wandering.  The  phlegmatic  thinks  neither  of  Tiling  nor  finking, 
nor  of  diftant  profpedts  ; he  attempts  only  what  he  can  obtain 
quietly  and  without  effort,  only  what  is  within  his  reach  : he 
makes  choice  of  the  Ihorteft  road  in  perambulating  the  contracted 
horizon  which  he  has  traced  out  for  himfelf,  and  will  feldom  make 
one  ftep  beyond  the  abfolutely  neteffary. 

Could  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  be  determined  like 
that  of  the  air,  we  Ihould  apply  ourfelvcs  to  afcertain,  by  the  de- 
gree of  irritability,  the  effence  and  the  amount  of  each  tempera- 
ment, and  all  that  could  contribute  to  render  the  knowledg  of  it 
more  ufeful  to  us. 
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1 fee  a great  many  perfons  of  whom  it  would  be  impoffible  for 
me  to  fay  to  which  of  the  four  known  temperaments  they  belong  ; 
but  if  we  could  fettle  a fcale  of  a hundred  degrees,  for  the  fen- 
fibility  which  one  and  the  fame  given  objeft  might  excite,  I would 
engage,  in  mod  cafes,  to  indicate,  after  accurate  obfervations, 
in  what  tenth  divifion  of  the  fcale  fuch  or  fuch  an  individual 
ought  to  be  ranked. 

I mud  always  infid  on  one  and  the  fame  given  objeft,  and 
this  is  abfolutelj  neceffary ; for  fince  each  temperament  has 
its  proper  irritability  in  the  high , in  the  low,  &c.  there  mult 
alfo  be  a fixed  point,  to  which  they  may  all  be  compared  at 
once,  and  which  may  operate  upon  them;  jud  as  the  thermo- 
meter gives  accurate  indications,  only  from  its  always  remaining 
in  the  fame  place. 

Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  fettle  this  fixed  point  according  to 
his  own  pleafure. 

Every  man  might  make  choice  of  himfelf,  for  the  thermome- 
ter of  the  temperaments  which  aft  upon  him. 

In  ediniatiog  the  temperaments,  or,  rather,  the  degree  of  irri- 
tability upon  one  and  the  fame  given  objeft,  two  things  are 
carefully  to  be  diflinguilhed  : a momentaneous  tenfion,  and  the 
irritability  in  general ; or,  in  other  words,  the  phyfonomy  and 
the  pathos  of  the  temperament. 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  the  temperature,  or  the 
irritability  of  the  nervous  fydem  of  every  organic  being,  cor- 
refponds  to  contours  determinate  or  determinable  : that  the 
profile  alone,  for  example,  prefents  lines  whofe  flexion  enables 
us  to  fettle- the  degree  of  irritability. 

All  the  contours  of  the  profile  of  the  f&ce,  or  of  the  human 
body  in  general,  prefent  charafteriflic  lines,  which  we  may 
Vol.  III.  H confidcr 
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confidcr  at  lead  in  two  different  ways  : fir  ft,  according  to  their 
inferior  nature ; then,  according  to  their  pojition. 

I ' 

Their  interior  nature  is  of  two  forts,  J/ruight,  or  curved ; the 
exterior  is  perpendicular , or  oblique.  Both  have  feveral  fubdi- 
vifions,  but  which  may  be  eafily  reduced  to  claffes. 

If  we  added  befides,  to  thefe  contours  of  the  profile,  fome 
fundamental  lines  of  the  forehead,  placed  one  above  another,  I 
fhould  no  longer  doubt  of  arriving  at  the  capacity  of  deducing 
from  them  the  temperature  of  every  individual  in  general,  the 
higheft  and  the  loweft  degree  of  his  irritability,  for  every  given 
objedt. 

The  pathos  of  the  temperament,  the  inllant  of  its  adlual  irri- 
tation, difeovers  itfelf  in  the  movement  of  the  mufcles,  which  is 
always  dependent  on  the  conflitution  and  the  form  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  true  that  every  human  foce,  every  head,  is  fufeep- 
tible,  to  a certain  degree,  of  all  the  movements  of  the  paffions  j 
but  as  it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  find  out,  and  to  determine, 
this  degree  than  the  contours,  in  a date  of  red,  and  that  thefe 
lad.  enable  us,  befides,  to  judge,  by  induction,  of  the  degree  of 
claflicity  and  of  irritability,  we  might  confine  ourfelves,  at  fet* 
ting  out,  to  thefe  contours  alone,  and  even  fatisfy  ourfelves  with 
the  line  of  the  face  in  profile*  or  the  fundamental  line  of  the 
forehead,  fince  the  head  is  the  fummary  of  the  whole  body, 
and  the  profile,  or  the  fundamental  line  of  the  forehead,  is,  in.- 
its  turn,  the  fummary  of  the  head. 

We  are  already  fo  far  advanced  as  to  know  that  the  more  a 
Jine  approaches  to  the  circular  form,  and,  a fortiori,  to  the  oval, 
the  more  repugnant  it  is  to  the  heat  of  the  choleric  tempera- 
ment : that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a more  or  lefs  certain  indi- 
cation of  this  temperament,  in  proportion  as  it  is  ftraight, 
oblique,  or  cut  ffiort.  v 
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Eleven  Profiles  of  Characters.  A. 


We  fpoke  a litle  ago  of  chara&ers  formed  fop  command  : here 
are  four  profiles  which  furnifh  examples  of  this.  Notwithftanding 
the  fmallnefs  «f  the  defign,  fo  unfavourable  to  great  effect,  you 
find  in  thefe  faces  an  imprefs  of  fuperiority,  which  nothing  can 
efface.  Each  of  them  is  deftined  to  rule,  and  his  form  alone 
calls  him  to  a diflinguifhed  rank.  The  forehead,  which  is  the 
principal  feats  of  the  natural  faculties,  have  been  very  imperfectly 
conveyed  in  thefe  four  figures,  and  even  weakened  in  the  three 
firff  ; but  the  face  taken  in  whole,  fufficiently  indicates  fovereign 
authority  ; and  this  exprefiion  is  confirmed  in  particular  by  the 
nofe,  efpecially  in  No.  2 and  4,  whofe  look,  befides,  is  fo  energe- 
tical : — x,  appears  to  have  moll  gentlenefs  and  vveaknefs  ; 2,mofl 
firmnefs  and  courage  j 3,  moft  circumfpedlion  j 4,  moft  fenfe, 
dignity,  andmodefty. 

/ 

However  pitiful  may  be  the  manner  of  the  drawing,  the  con- 
tours of  No.  5,  6,  and  7,  (till  prefent  characters  limilar  to  the  pre- 
ceding ; No.  5,  has  not  the  fame  air  of  greatnefs  as  No.  6 and 
7,  but  he  has  ,fo  much  the  more  ferenity,  reafon,  and  affability  : 
with  iuch  a phyfionomy,  the  heart  is  fatisfied,  and  the  mind  per- 
forms, with  cafe,  all  its  wifhes.  The  form  of  the  face,  in  the 
w*hole,  and  efpecially  the  eye  and  the  nofe,  will  always  fecure  to 
No.  6 a Majeity  truly  regal,  which  no  portrait,  no  caricature  is 
able  to  deftroy.  The  auguft  forehead  of  7,  his  eye-brows,  pene- 
trating look,  energetic  nofe,  and  particularly  the  force  of  the  jaw, 
will  convince  every  beholder,  that  the  finger  of  God  marked  this 
face  with  the  manifefl  tokens  of  a great  Prince. 

We  are  already  acquainted  with  No.  8,  9,  10,  and  n,from  tne 
firft  volume  : this  is  the  place  to  examine  them  in  detail. 

8.  Every  thing  here  announces  the  phlegmatic  ; all  the  parts  of 
the  face  are  blunted,  flefhy,  rounded.  Only  the  eye  is  a little  too 
choleric  : and  if  the  eye-brows  were  placed  higher,  and  not  quite 
fo  thick  of  hair,  they  would  be  fo  much  the  more  analogous  to 
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the  character.  This  phyfior.omy  does  not  belong  to  a mind  alto- 
gether brutal  : ffliould  ratlier  aferibe  to  it  a certain  degree  of 
good  humour  and  a retentive  memory.  To  complete  the  idea 
of  a true  phlegmatic,  the  mouth  ought  to  be  more  open,  the  lips 
fofter  and  hanging. 

' • / 

9.  You  fee  at  once  the  choleric  man,  though  the  eyebrow  might 
be  thicker,  the  point  of  the  nofe  (harper  and  more  energetic,  the 
110ft ril  larger,  and  marking  a ftronger  refpiration.  The  look 
ought  to  have  been  more  lively  and  animated  ; in  its  prefent 
Hate,  I confider  it  as  too  voluptuous.  The  forehead,  is  too  fine, 
and  has  not  protuberances  fuflicient.  In  perfons  violently  choleric, 
the  globe  of  the  eye  is  prominent.  Thofeof  the  phlegmatic,  on  the 
contrary,  are  fofter,  more  blunted,  relaxed,  and  lefs  on  the  llretch. 
Viewed  in  profile  the  eye  of  the  choleric  prefents  contours 
violently  curved,  while  in  the  phlegmatic  they  are  ilightly  waved. 
It  is  to  be  underftood,  however,  that  thefe  figns  are  not  the  only 
chara&eriltic  ones  : that  they  do  not  belong  exclulivcly  to  all 
choleric,  nor  to  all  phlegmatic  perfons  ; but  it  is  impoffible  to 
have  them  without  being  either  choleric  or  phlegmatic.  A under- 
lip which  advances  is  always  the  indication  of  this  laft  tempera- 
ment ; it  proceeds  from  a fuperabundance,  and  not  a poverty  of  hu- 
mours if,  befides,  it  is  angulous,  and  ftrongly  expreffed  (even  more 
than  in  this  profile)  it  becomes  the  mark  of  phlegm,  mixed  with  a 
tiinSlure  of  choler  ; that  is  to  fay,  of  a tranquil  humour,  which  is 
capable  of  giving  way  to  the  Jhjl  ebullitions  of  choler.  If  the 
under -lip  is  foft,  cut,  fiiort,  as  it  were,  and  pendant,  then  it  is  un- 
mixed phlegm.  > 

10.  This  is  the  image  of  a fangutne  character,  which  has  got 
too  much  phlegm.  That  excepted,  the  eye,  the  forehead,  and  the 
uofe,  are  in  perfect  truth.  Without  being  too  arched,  or  too 
harih,  or  too  contracted,  they  have  foftnefs  and  precifion  at  the 
fame  time.  The  mouth  too  is  fanguine,  and  difeovers  a propen- 
fity  to  ple&fures.  I obferve  a little  too  much  phlegm  in  the 
chin. 

1 1.  That 


Ii.  There  is  moft  truth  in  the  profile  of  the  melancholic. 
That  look,  obdinately  deje&ed,  will  not  raife  itfelf  to  con- 
template and  to  admire  the  wonders  of  the  ftarry  firmament. 
One  dark  point  attaches  him  to  the  earth,  and  abforbs  all  his 
thoughts.  The  lip,  the  chin,  the  folds- of  the  cheek,  announces 
a mind  gloomy  and  morofe,  which  never  expands  to  joy.  The 
whole  of  the  form,  and  the  furrows  of  the  forehead,  are  abfolutely 
repugnant  to  gaiety ; every  thing,  even  to  that  long  lank  hair, 
adds  to  the  air  of  fadnefs  which  is  fpread  over  this  figure.  The 
nofe  mull  excite  a fufpicion  of  a kind  of  penetration  refpefting 
intricate  fubjedls.  There  are  melancholics  of  a very  fanguine 
temperament.  Irritable  to  the  ^aft  degree,  endowed  with  a moral 
fenfe  the  moll  exquilite,  they  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  hurried  into 
vice  : they  deted  it,  and  yet  have  not  fufficient  llrength  to  refill. 
The  fadnefs  and  dejection  to  which  they  are  a prey,  are  depicted 
in  a look  which  drives  to  conceal  itfelf,  and  in  certain  fmall  irregu- 
lar wrinkles  which  are  formed  on  the  forehead.  And  whereas 
melancholics,  properly  fo  called,  have  ul'ually  a cullom  of  (hut-  - 
ting  the  mouth,  thofe  of  whom  I fpeak,  always  keep  it  fomewhat 
open.  Melancholic  perfons  frequently  have  little  nollrils  : rarely 
will  you  find  them  with  beautiful  and  well  let  teeth. 

Four  Heads.  B. 

1.  Melancholic- fanguine,  if  we  judge  from  the  forehead  ; phleg- 
matic, if  we  attend  to  the  mouth. 

2.  Choleric-melancholic,  to  judge  from  the  forehead  and  the  eye- 
brow. 

3.  Unmixed  phlegm  ; the  forehead  and  eye  fupport  this  deci- 
fion. 

4.  Phlegm-melancholic. 

All  foreheads  of  the  form  of  i.have  a fund  of  melancholy  or  fad- 
nefs which  is  frequently  occafioned'  by  fentiments  of  Love: — 2, 
and  3, approach  pretty  near  to  it.  The  upper  part  of  the  nofe  1,  has 
niorefirmnefs  than  the  other  three  : that  of  4,  announces  mod  fenfe. 
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The  open  mouths  of  1,  and  2,  difcover  a phlegm  which  feemsto 
form  a contrail  with  foreheads  fo  choleric.  The  whole  of  3,  de- 
notes a feeble  charafter,  always  floating,  always  in  trepidation, 
and  difcouraged  by  a mere  nothing  : — 4,  is  a man  of  fincerity, 
though  a little  rough  : his  converiation  is  dry  and  laconic,  but 
you  may  confidently  reft  on  what  he  fays.  The  under  part  of 
face  3,  is  extremely  fanguinc ; that  of  2,  has  a determined  air- 
Eye  4,  is  at  once  choleric  and  melancholic.  I would  affign,  in 
general,  to  profile  1,  moll  obftinacy  i to  3,  moft  flexibility  ; to  4, 
moft  firmnefs. 


Four  Heads.  C. 

To  judge  of  them  according  to  the  ufual  method,  the  firft  of 
thcfe  faces  is  phlegmatic-choleric  ; the  fecond,  fanguine-phlegma- 
tjc ; the  third,  phlegmatic-fanguine  ; the  fourth,  choleric- 
melancholic  : but  how  little  is  conveyed  by  this  ennumera- 
tion  ! Thefe  reprefent  four  worthiefs  men  who  appear  to  accufe, 
before  our  Lord,  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.  Each  of  them, 
in  his  way,  infpires  horror  by  his]air  of  malignity,  and  announces 
an  unrelenting  difpofition,  which  is  not  to  be  mollified.  Let  every 
one  who  reads  this  be  on  his  guard  againft  contratfting  friendfhip 
with  perfons  who  have  any  refemblance  to  them,  wretches  like 
thefe  are  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  moral  virtue  ; and  yon  for  whom  { 
write  are  not  fo.  Their  enjoyments  are  nothing  but  brutality . 
They  have  fold  themfelves  to  do  evil.  All  thefe  four  would  have 
given  their  fuffrages  to  condemn  Calas  to  the  wheel  : the  firft 
with  a ftupid  and  brutal  hardnefs  of  heart  ; the  fecond  with  a 
fanguinary  phlegm  ; the  third  with  a fneering  indifference  ; the 
fourth  with  an  obllinate  and  deliberate  cruelty.  Not  a particle  of 
fenfibility  ; no  tindlure  of  compafiion  ; they  are  accafiible  on  no 
fide.-— Flj  the  wicked,  they  are  incorrigible. 


Four  Heads.  D. 

I 

Phlegmatic-choleric,  a kind  of  half  underftanding  ; one  of 
the  moft  trivial  of  phyfionomies,  the  eye,  and  part  of  the  nofe, 

excepted. 
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excepted.  Thi$  is  arr  indolent  and  indifferent  fpe&ator.  One 
Jingle  trifling  idea  engroffes  him  entirely,  abforbs  all  liis  faculties, 
fills  his  whole  brain  : limited  to  that  only  objcd,  his  eye  perceives 
and  embraces  it  with  tolerable  accuracy  and  diftinttyefs,  but  dwells 
for  ever  only  on  its  furface. 

2.  The  caricature  of  a great  man  fanguine-choleric,  were  it  pof- 
fible  for  the  original  of  this  head  ever  to  fink  into  childifhnefs^ 
tlfis  is  nearly  the  mien  he  would  affume.  With  fuch  an  eye- brow, 
fuch  an  eye  examines  objefts  clearly  and  to  the  bottom.  The 
forehead  is  conftruifted  for  depofiting  a world  of  ideas  : attending 
to  proportion,  the  nofe  is  a little  too  ©btrufe  below  : there  is  wit 
and  gaiety  in  the  mouth. 

3.  Three-fourths  phlegmatic,  the  ether  fourth  fanguine-chole- 
ric. The  mouth  and  under  part  of  the  face  balance,  or,  rather, 
eclipfe  the  fmall  portion  of  good  fenfe  which  the  forehead  and  nofe 
promifed. 

4.  A chara£ter  dry,  terreftrial,  harlh,  Tnfenfible  to  joy,  arid  yet 
not  abfolutely  melancholic.  How  all  the  parts  of  the  face  are 
blunted,  1 had  almoft  faid  pared  ! This  man  is  ever  doubting  and 
balancing  ; he  rejefts  every  thing  that  is  not  certain,  every  thing 
that  is  only  half-true,  every  thing  that  is  not  proved  up  to  demon* 
ftration.  By  putting  his  wifdom  continually  on  the  ftretch,  he 
runs  the  rifle  every  moment  of  playing  the  fool,  and  his  e^cefiive 
rigidity  may  eafily  degenerate  into  tyranny. 

Six  Heads.  E. 

I.  This  profile  reprefents  a man  Angularly  judicious,  repktt 
with  calmntfs,  tafte,  and  gentlenefs,  and  yet  of  an  enterprizing 
charadler  ; one  of  thofe  men  of  whom  you  ought  to  fay  nothing, 
and  with  whom  whole  volumes  might  be  filled.  Which  of  the 
temperaments  would  you  affign  to  him  ? No  one,  I fhould  anfwer ; 
and  yet  they  may  be  all  traced  on  that  phyfionomy.  The  nofe 
is  rather  choleric  ; it  is  likewife  a little  fanguine,  as  well  as  the 
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mouth  : there  is  atin&ure  of  melancholy  in  the  eye  : the  chin 
and  th#  cheeks  are  more  oriels  phlegmatic. 

2.  The  choleric-phlegmatic  evidently  predominates  in  this  cha- 
racter. This  man  is  not  formed  for  voluptuous  enjoyment,  for 
the  epicurifm  of  the  fanguine,  neither  do  you  fee  in  him  the  ge- 
nius of  the  melancholic,  abforbed  in  profound  reveries  : never- 
thelefs  the  contours  of  the  face  are  too  (harp,  too  angulous,  to  ex- 
prefs  unmixed  phlegm.  He  cannot,  in  truth,  be  called  ftupid  ; 
but  his  mind,  not  having  received  the  fmallefl  cultivation,  has  loll 
much  of  its  natural  force.  He  may  be  hncere,  obliging,  benevo- 
lent, and  well-intentioned  ; but  I will  anfwe'r  for  it,  he  will  never 
be  fufceptible  of  much  tcndernefs,  nor  of  great  delicacy  of  fenti- 

ment.  In  the  Hate  of  weakntfs  to  which  he  is  reduced,  he  adls 

/ 

merely  as  a machine  : he  knows  nothing  of  order  in  conduit ; 
nothing  remains  "but  the  fimple  mechanifm  of  his  departed 
energy. 

3.  There  is  nothing  fanguine  here.  The  whole  together,  how- 
ever, fuppofes  a choleric  propenfity,  and  the  cavity  above  the  eye 
pref . ■:<  s melancholic  clouds.  I think  this  man  muff  have  been  a 
good  labourer,  faithful  to  his  employer,  and  exait  in  performing 
the  talkafligned  him.  With  a charaiter  fo  firm,  and  fo  little  un- 
der the  dominion  of  any  ope  temperament,  it  requires  no  great 
effort  to  be  affidupus  and  ordeffy, 

4 

4.  Here  is  a face  which,  with  ftriitnefs  of  propriety,  may  be 
denominated  phlegmatic-fanguine.  This  forehead,  which  dopes 
fo  violently,  and  its  fmooth  contour,  are  ftrongly  allied  to  the  fan- 
guine temperament,  but,  exaggerated  as  they  are  in  the  drawing, 
they  become  almoil  the  mark  of  obltinacy.  All  things  confider- 

Ihould  take  this  man  for  a half  genius  : I ihould  affign  him 
|iis  place  at  the  line  which  feparates  wifdom  from  folly.  The 
mouth  is  very  fanguine  ; the  nofe  is  fomewhat  lefs  fp  ; and  the 
pye,  in  other  refpeitsfprightiy  enough,  would  have  the  fame  cha- 
racter, if  it  were  not  obfeured  by  a tint  of  melancholy. 

5.  This  profile  is  of  a fanguine  character  ; but  Hill  this  defini- 
tionis  of  no  ufe,  beeaufe  there  is  here  a concourfe  of  fevcral  tem- 
peraments, 
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meats.  I will  add,  tiierefore,  that  the  original  of  this  portrait 
knows  how  to  enjoy  life  as  a wife  man  ; if  he  does  not  in- 
troduce refinement  into  hi?  pleafures,  he  at  leaft  hums  excefs. 
The  turn  of  his  mind  fuppofes  more  foftnefs  than  harffinefs, 
more  dignity  than  elevation  ; a firm  charaCter  rather  than 
violent  pallions  ; a transient  vivacity  rather  than  lafting  refent- 
ment.  The  eye-Urow  expreffes  very  well  what  is  choleric  in  this 
head  : the  eye  is  a compofition  of  melancholy  and  phlegm,  and 
the  fame  mixture  appears  alfo  in  the  outline  extending  from  the 
ear  to  the  chin  ; but,  in  the  whole  of  the  profile,  you  perceive  a 
fanguine  ground,  heightened  with  a tint  of  the  choleric. 

6.  On  the  fcore  of  temperament,  this  phyfionomy  is  very 
difficult  to  characterize.  It  is  too  fericus  for  the  fanguine,  too 
gentle  for  the  choleric,  too  open,  not  profound  enough  nor  fuffi- 
ciently  furrowed  for  the  melancholic.  The  forehead  and  the  nofe 
promife,  beyond  all  doubt,  a mind  which  refleCts  maturely,  and 
aCts  with  prudence.  This  is  a man  of  underltanding,  whom  no 
one  can  deny  to  have  talents  : perhaps  he  will  produce  nothing 
new,  but  he  will  underhand  fo  much  the  better  to  choofe  to 
arrange,  and  to  combine  the  materials  which  are  at  his  difpofal- 
A retentive  memory,  an  ealy  elocution,  a happy  choice  of  ex- 
prefiion,  ardent  zeal  in  the  profecution  of  an  objeCt— -thefe  arc 
the  qualities  which  feem  particularly  to  diftinguifh  phyfionomies 
of  this  fpecies. 

Six  Heads.  F. 

i . This  is  what  I call  a face  thoroughly  honeft,  but  whole 
temperament  it  isdifficult  to  indicate.  The  founded  rcafon  with- 
out genius  properly  fo  called  ; a tender  fenfibility,  clear  of  all  af- 
fectation ; reCtitude  founded  on  energy  of  character;  a wifdom 
which  turns  to  good  account  every  leffon  taught  by  experience  ; 
clearnefs  of  idea,  dignity  of  expreffion,  coolnefs  and'vigour  when 
aCtion  is  neceffitry,  modeity  without  pulillanimity — this  is  what 
you  fee  in  this  profile.  The  forehead  is  fanguine-phlegmatic  ; 
the  eye  and  the  nofe  choleric-fanguiut  ; the  mouth  fanguiiie-me- 
Jancholic  ; the  under  part  of  the  face  phlegmatic-fanguine. 

2.  Here 
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2.  Here  a phlegmatic  melancholy  has  the  afeendant.  This  i* 
a fullen  humour,  fluggifh,  and  loth  to  yield.  The  melancholy  air 
of  this  face  proceeds  from  the  lengthened  form  of  the  upper 
part ; the  under,  flelhy  and  rounded,  indicates  a foft  indolence  ; 
but  the  whole  promifes,  however,  a calm  fpirit,  the  friend  of 
order  and  of  repofe,  and  the  enemy  of  eveiy  fpecies  of  confufion. 
You  will  be  11  ruck  with  the  phlegm  of  this  chara&ei,  if  you  pay 
attention  to  the  mouth,  and  to  the  contour  extending  from  the 
ear  to  the  chin  ; its  melancholic  propenfity  is  altogether  as  dif- 
tinftly  exprefied  by  the  eye,  and  by  the  nofe  jutting  over  thefe 
thick  lips.  The  nofe,  taken  apart,  announces  much  judgment 
and  refle&ion. 

3.  A decided  propenfity  to  melancholy,  but  a fpecies  of  me- 
lancholy which  I Ihould  be  tempted  to  denominate  that  of  pe- 
netration* You  fee,  at  the  firft  glance,  that  this  is  not  an  ordinary 
man.  The  flight  chderic-phlegmatic  tint,  which  you  difeover  in 
bis  phyfionomy,  is  abforbed  by  the  melancholic  tone  of  the 
whole.  Fear  and  dilbruft  are  the  principal  affe&ions  of  an  orga- 
nization fo  religious  ; pardon  me  the  exprefilon.  A nofe  like 
this  is  the  mark  of  a gentle  energy,  and  of  confummate  pru- 
dence. The  eye  and  the  mouth  denote  a man  fit  for  the  cabinet, 
capable  of  tracing  a plan,  and  of  calculating  the  refult.  Nature 
did  not  form  him  for  enterprizes  which  demand  great  bodily 
ilrength,  but  difpofed  his  mind  to  feel,  with  exquifite  fenfibility, 
intelle&ual  beauties,  and  particularly,  calmly  to  relilh  thofe  whofe 
reality  he  knows  by  experience. 

4.  We  fhould  be  warranted  in  faying  that  the  temperament 
before  us  is  very  phlegmatic,  very  fanguine  ; we  Ihould  have  quite 
as  much  reafon  to  fay  that  it  is  choleric,  and  even,  to  a certain 
point,  melancholic.  If  th«  copy  be  exa&,4the  original  of  this 
portrait  is  not  a great  genius  ; but  neither  can-  he  be  an  ordinary 
man,  and  Hill  lefs  a little  mind.  The  forehead  inclines  to  a chcsle- 
ric-fanguine  difpolition,  infinitely  happy,  and  modified  by  a flight 
infufion  of  phlegm.  The  fame  holds  as  to  the  nofe  and  the 
tnouth  ; the  under  part  of  the  face  is  phlegmatic-fanguine.  A 
calm  and  manly  eloquence  flows  from  thefe  lips.  The  eyes  are 
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too  vaguely  defigned  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  forehead  : they 
do  not  fay  all  that  this  perfon  would  wifli  them  to  exprefs.  With 
fuch  a phyfionomy,  the  proprietor  mud  neceffarily  be  a man  of 
probity. 

5.  The  profile  of  one  of  the  mod  folid  and  refpectable  men 
with  whom  I am  acquainted,  and  who  is  at  once  melancholic, 
choleric,  phlegmatic,  and  fanguine.  The  melancholic  principle, 
which  predominates  in  this  temperament,  makes  him  exquifitely 
quick-fighted  to  the  flighted  imperfe&ion  ; but  if  ever  he  is  ri- 
gid to  excefs,  it  is  rather  in  fpying  andeenfuring  faults  in  himfelf, 
than  in  others.  Such  firmnefs  and  moderation — fuch  clearnefs  of 
underdanding  and  energy  of  character — fo  much  feverity,  corredh- 
ed  by  fo  much  gentlenefs — a contempt  fo  decided  for  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo-jud  an  edimation  of  the  in- 
nocentpleafuresoflifc — that  implacable  hatred  of  vice,  and  that  ten- 
der affeftion  for  the  perfon  of  the  vicious — on  one  hand,  a dignity 
of  reafon,  rifing  above  prejudice;  on  the  other,  a philofophic  tole- 
rance, conforming  itfelf,  withcondefeenfion,  to  receive  modes  and 
practices — All  this  fuppofes  the  happied  mixture  of  the  four 
temperaments,  and  is  a further  confirmation  of  one  of  my  favou- 
rite pofitions.  That  melancholy  and  phlegm  are  indifpenfably  ne- 
ceffary  to  genius  and  true  greatnefs.  In  the  profile  before  us,  the 
character  of  the  eye  is  melancholic,  and  that  of  the  mouth  me- 
lancholic : a difference,  which,  however,  does  not  in  the  leaft  mar 
the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

6.  You  will  bedifpofedto  rank  this  face  among  the  phlegmatics. 
The  mouth,  a little  too  foft,  compared  with  the  other  features, 
and  the  rather  relaxed  contour  of  the  chin,  would  juflify  your  claf- 
fification.  But  then  what  will  you  fay  of  the  forehead  and  the 
nofe  ? Would  you  expeft  the  calmnefe  and  energy,  the  wifdom 
and  firmnefs  which  they  exprefs,  from  a chara&er  governed  by  a 
predominant  phlegm  ? or  elfe,  to  which  of  the  other  three  tem- 
peraments will  you  exclufively  refer  thefe  qualities  ? It  is  an  em- 
barrafling  queffion.  So  much  wifdom  belongs  not  to  the  choleric 
man  ; the  melancholic  is  fcarcely  capable  of  fuch  a degree  of  fe- 
renity  ; and  the  fanguine  is,  ufually,  lefs  folid.  If  you  are  fo  for- 
tunate as  to  fall  in  with  a man  vvhofe  forehead,  nofe,  and  tyc- 
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brows,  arc  in  fuch  perfect  conformity — (land  ill'll,  accofl  him 
refpeClfully,  and.  in  treat  liis  permiflion  to  apply  to  him,  when 
you  have  occafion,  for  liis  good  advice. 

Four  Heads.  G. 

i.  A choleric-fanguine  temperament,  and  fomewhat  inclined  to 
phlegm.  The  lower  part  of  the  profile  announces,  beyond  the 
poffibility  of  being  millaken,  the  clioleric  charaCler — a will  that 
mu  ft  be  obeyed,  a mind  prompt  toformdefigns,  aftive  in  conducting 
them,  impatient  to  behold  the  accomplifhment.  The  fanguine 
part  is  characterized  by  the  nofe  and  by  that  forehead,  fo  rich 
in  ideas,  fo  qualified  to  view  objeCts  in  their  true  light,  and  to 
embrace  them  in  all  their  extent.  The  under  part  is  phlcgma- 
tic-fafoguinc.  With  an  organization  fo  energetic,  fo  productive, 
the  man  is  called  to  act,  and  will  fucceed  in  the  higheil  fphere 
of  aCtion  : he  is  difpofed  to  minifter  to  the  happinefs  of  all 
around  him  ; but  in  order  to  be  happy  himfelf,  he  mull  fecure 
the  attachment  of  friends  of  a fanguine-phlegmatic  temperament 
and  of  a fprightly  humour. 

2.  Here  we  have  a fanguine-phlegmatic  temperament.  The 
combined  whole  of  this  beautiful  phyfionomy  announces  a man 
of  courage  : the  contour  of  the  nofe  indicates  a deliberate  firm- 
nefs  ; the  forehead,  foundnefs  of  underltanding  and  prefence 
of  mind. 

This  is  the  judgment  I pronouced  on  the  profile  2,  with- 
out knowing  the  original.  I have  fince  been  informed  that  it  is 
the.  Image  of  a celebrated  man,  equally  dillinguifhed  by  his  ge- 
nius, his  aClions,  and  his  moral  character  ; of  a man  who  em- 
ploys as  much  coolnefs  and  prudence  in  the  formation  of  liis 
plans,  as  warmth  and  energy  in  the  execution  of  them  ; who, 
in  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  has  fignalized  himfelf  by  his 
.naval  exploits,  and  in  his  writings  has  treated,  like  a fcholar, 
.every  branch  of  his  profeffion.  Add  to  this,  a noble  difinterell- 
ednefs,  an  extreme  limplicity  of  manners,  an  inexhauftible  fund 
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of  moderation  and  goodnefs,^-and  it  mult  be  admitted,  that  lie 
who  unites  fo  many  excellent  qualities  to  talents  fo  rare,  has  the 
mod  undoubted  claim  on  public  efteem,  and  the  appkiufe  of  the 
phyfionomift. 

3.  There  are  phyfionomies  which  one  would  be  tempted  to  de- 
nominate petrified.  They  are  detached  from  fociety,  they  intend! 
no  one,  participate  in  nothing,  are  fufceptible  of  nothing,  and 
with  difficulty  communicate  themfelves  toothers.  Firm  and  un- 
ffiaken,  perfens  of  this  fort  are  neither  good  nor  bad,  neither  fen- 
fible  nor  ftupid  ; they  may  be  faid  to  have  no  temperament.  But 
faces  fuch  as  thofe  I fpeak  of,  are  infinitely  more  rare  in  real  life, 
than  in  works  of  art  : you  find  them  efpecialiy  in  copies  and  imi- 
tations, made  after  the  antique.  This  profile  furniffies  an  example 
of  it.  Firmnefs  without  energy,  obftinacy  without  malignity, 
force  without  courage — thefe  are  the  obvious  charafteriitics  of 
this  profile  : there  is  nothing  ignoble  in  it  ; it  even  feduces  by  a 
certain  air  of  greatnefs,  of  fuperiority,  and  capacity — and  yet 
onedurft  not  anfwer  for  it,  that  it  polfelfes  a fingle  one  of  thefe 
qualities.  Every  thing  here  is  evidently  faftitious  ; half  nature, 
half  art,  I know  not  what  to  make  of  it. 

4.  Here  is  one  phyfionomy  more,  whofe  character  is,  that  it 

has  none.  It  is  a mixture  of  Nature  and  Art,  of-  fie  fir  and  Hone, 
of  great  and  infipid  traits  ; in  a word,  the  production  of  a man- 
nerilt  running  after  the  ideal.  ' Never  did  Nature  foim  fuch  a 
forehead,  nor  fuch  eyes,  nor  fuch  a nofe,  nor  fuch  hair.  All 
this  is  without  character,  without  temperament  ; -and  were  yon 
even  to  take  the  lower  part  for  fanguine-phlegmatic,  what  would 
you  fay  of  the  nofe,  the  form  of  which  is  fo  elegant,  and  which 
ceafes  to  be  natural,  becaufe  the  Painter  has  taken  pains  to  play 
the  mannerilt  ? On  the  firft  look,  this  figure  fuggelts  the  idea  of 
the  head  of  St.  John  ; but  examine  it  clofely,  and  it  links  into 
the  mere  rnalk  of  a beautiful  countenance,  unmeaning  to  the  fall 
degree.  1 < 

I feel  how  imperfect  ideas  arc,  and  I acknowledge  it  ; but  I 
was  unwilling  to  repeat  what  others,  before  me,  have  faid  a thou- 
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fancT  times.  I will  only  add,  that  by  means  of  a frontometct. , 
we  (hall  arrive,  I hope,  at  the  capacity  of  finding,  for  all  objects 
in  general,  the  proper  figng,  the  contours,  the  lines  and  character  of 
irritability  ; that  we  /hall  be  able  to  fix  the  relation  between  all 
the  contours  of  the  human  forehead,  and  all  other  forms  what- 
ever which  prefent  themfelves  to  our  eyes,  or  which  influence 
our  feeling. 

^ \ 

Let  me  be  permitted,  finally  to  indicate,  in  a few  words, 
tone  of  the  articles  which  are  ftill  wanting  to  my  Lefture,  and 
to  propofe  fome  queftions,  the  folutioip  of  which  X refer  to  the 
^experience  of  zoife  and  good  men. 

i.  Is  man  able,  and  ought  he,  to  fubdue  entirely  his  natural 
temperament,  or  labour  totally  to  deftroy  it  ? Js  the  cafe  of  our 
temperament  at  all  different  from  that  of  our  fenfes  and  of  our 
members  ? And  juft  as  every  creature  of  God  is  good  in  its 
principle,  is  not  every  particular  faculty  of  that  creature  good 
alfo  ? Does  Religion  exaft  more  than  the  fhunning  of  excefs, 
that  is,  the  moderating  of  fuch  of  our  defires  as  cramp  or  pre- 
vent the  exercife  of  other  ufeful  faculties  ? Does  it  demand  more 
than  the  exchange  of  the  objefls  of  our  paf  'ions  ? 

2c  In  what  manner  ought  a choleric  father  to  treat  and  direft 
his  choleric  fon  ? a fanguine  mother  her  melancholy  daughter? 
a phlegmatic  friend  his  choleric  friend  i In  a word,  in  what 
manner  ought  one  temperament  to  comport  itfelf  toward  another 
temperament  i 

To  this  I fhall  fuccin&Iy  reply,  that  the  eftablifhment  of  im- 
mediate relations,  between  two  contrary  temperaments,  ought, 
as  much  as  poflible,  to  be  avoided  ; that  it  would  always  be 
proper  to  contrive  for  them  the  intervention  of  a third,  to  a£t 
mediator. 

A eholeric  man  ought  never  to  treat  with  another  choleric 
perfen,  without  the  aid  of  a phiegmatic-i'auguine. 
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The  fanguine  will  injure  himfelf  by  forming  a connexion  with 
one  equally  fanguine*  A temperament  very  choleric  will  fatigue 
the  phlegmatic,  till  he  is  completely  exhaufted,  by  exciting  in 
him  attention  too  violent.  Take  care  not  to  bring  together  the 
fanguine  and  the  melancholic  ; and  place  not  this  lalt  by  the  fide 
of  a choleric  perfon,  without  fecuring  the  mediation  of  a fan- 
guine phlegmatic. 

|'V  ‘4  ■.  ’ • 1 % 

3.  What  temperaments  are  the  moll  predifpefing  to  frieneffhip 
which  fuit  each  other  bell  in  the  married  Hate  ? I would  choofe 
the  fanguine-phlegmatic  for  the  matrimonial  union  : the  cUph> 
ric-melancholic  is  moft  adapted  to  friendlhip. 

4.  Which  are  the  temperaments  that  cannot  immediately  fub- 
fift  together  ? It  is  abfolutely  neceffary  that  the  choleric  (hould 
be  feparated  from  the  cholAic,  but  each  of  the  other  tempera- 
ments may  agree  with  its  like. 

A 

5.  What  can,  and  what  ought  to  be  demanded  of  each  tempera- 
ment ? What  kind  of  employment  artd  recreation  will  you  affign 
it  ? What  friends,  or  what  anemies  would  you  wifli  to  procure  for 
if,  in  view  of  either  exciting  or  reprefling  its  paffions  ? I will  not 
decide  the  queftion,  bftt  I could  wilh  it  were  determined  by  con- 
no  iffeurs,  who  have  ftudied  the  human  heart  more  profoundly  than 
I have. 

6.  Is  there  in  the  fame  temperament  a bad  quality  which  is  not 
compeafated  by  a good  one  ? — I believe  not, 

7.  What  are  the  diflinclive  traits  of  the  phyfionomy  for  each 
temperament,  in  different  ages  and  fexes  ? The  melancholic  tem- 
perament gradually  hollows  and  contradls  the  features  of  the  face  ! 
the  fanguine  always  fhrivels  them  more  j the  choleric  bends  and 
fharpens  them  ; the  phlegmatic  flattens  and  relaxes  them. 
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LECTURE  VI. 


Of  the  Strength  and  Weakness  of  Constitution. 

WHAT  we  call  Jlrenglh  of  body , is  that  natural  faculty  of  man,, 
in  virtue  of  which  he  adls  powerfully,  and  without  efTort,  upon 
another  body,  without  eafily  yielding  himfelf  to  a foreign  impul- 
fion.  The  more  a man  operates  immediately,  and  the  more  diffi-' 
cult  it  is  to  move  him — the  ftronger  he  is  ; the  lefs  he  is  able  to 
operate,  and  the  lefs  refinance  he  can  make  to  the  Ihock  of  another 
body—  the  more  weak  he  is. 

Strength  may  be  divided  into  two  forts  the  one  cairn,  the 
elfence  of  which  confifts  in  immobility  ; the  other  lively,  which 
has  motion  for  its  effence  ; that  is,  it  produces  motion  without 
yielding  to  it.  The  latter  may  be  exemplified  by  the  elafticity 
of  the  fpring  ; the  former,  by  the  firmnefs  of  therock. 

I put  in  the  firll  ciafs  of  ftrong  perfons  thofe  whom  you  may 
denominate  Herculefes,  in  whom  every  thing  announces  the  moll 
rob u it  conllitution  : they  are  allboue  and  nerve  : their  ftature  is 
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lofty,  their  flefh  is  firm  and  compatt  ; they  are  pillars  which  .an- 
not  be  moved. 

Thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs  art  of  a complexion'  which  has  not 
the- fame  firmnefs,  nor  the  fame  denfity  ; they  are  lefs  corpulent 
and  maiTy  than  the  preceding,  but  their  power  unfolds  itfelf  in 
proportion  to  the  obftacles  which  oppofe  them.  If  you  ftruggle 
againft  them,  if  you  attempt  to  repvefs  their  a&ivity,  they  Hand 
the  ihock  with  a vigour,  and  repel  it  with  an  elaftic  force*  of  which 
perfons  the  molt  nervous  would  hardly  be  capable. 

The  natural  ftrength  of  the  elephant  depends  on  his  bony 
fyftem  ; irritated  or  not,  he  bears  enormous  burdens  ; he  cradles, 
without  effort,  and  without  intending  it,  whatever  happens  to  be 
in  his  way.  The  ftrength  of  an  irritated  wafp  is  of  a very  differ- 
ent kind  ; but  thefe  two  kinds  of  ftrength  fuppofe  folidity  of  the 
fundamental  parts,  and  the  fame  folidity  in  the  whole. 

The  foftnefs  of  bodies  deftroys  their  ftrength. 

• * ‘ . J 

It  is  eafy,  then,  to  form  a judgment  of  the  primitive  ftrength 
of  a man,  from  the  foftnefs  or  the  folidity  of  his  complexion. 
In  like  manner  alfo  an  elaftic  body  has  diftimftive  figns,  which 
prevent  its  being  confounded  with  a body  non-elaftic.  What 
a difference  between  the  foot  of  the  elephant  and  that  of  the  ftag, 
between  the  foot  of  a wafp  and  that  of  a gnat  ! 

Solid  and  calm  ftrength  manifefts  itfelf  by  a well-proportioned 
ftature,  rather  too  ftiort  than  too  tall  ; by  a thick  nape,  broad 
fhoulders,  a face  rather  bony  than  flefliy,  even  in  a ftate  of  perfect, 
health. 

I had  fame  other'  figns  which  announce  thisfpecies  of  ftrength. 
A forehead  ftiort,  compaft,  and  even  knotted — frontal  finufes  well 
marked,  not  too  prominent,  and  which  are  either  entirely  fmooth 
in  the  middle,  or  with  deep  incifions  ; but  whofe  cavity  ought 
not  to  be  limited  to  a fimple  flattening  of  the  furtace — eyebrows 
baftiy  and  clofe,  placed  horizontally,  and  which  approach  near 
Vol.  III.  I the 
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the  eyes — funk  eyes,  and  a determined  look — a nofe  broad,  firm, 
bony  near  the  root — contours  ftraight  and  angular— the  hair  of 
the  head  and  that  of  the  beard,  fhort,  curled,  and  thick — froall 
teeth,  fomewhat  broad,  and  well  fet  — clofe  lips,  and  the  under  one 
jutting  out,  rather  than  drawn  in  — a broad  prominent  chin — the 
o:cipital  bone  knotty  and  projedling — a bafe  voice— -a  firm 
flop. 

The  elaflic  flrength,  the  lively  force,  which  is  an  effedf  of 
irritation,  ought  to  be  obfeived  in  the  moment  of  activity  ; but 
you  mull  take  care  to  make  abftradtion  of  the  figns  of  this 
activity,  when  the  irritated  llrength  fhall  be  reduced  to  its  date 
of  reft.  We  fay  then,  that  a certain  kind  of  body,  which  in  & 
ftate  of  inactivity  is  capable  of  fo  little,  which  at  that  time 
operates  and  refills  fo  feebly,  may  be  irritated  and  ftretched  to 
fuch  a point,  is  capable  of  acquiring  fuch  a degree  of  vigour.  It 
will  be  found  that  this  fpecies  of  flrength,  which  is  roufed  by 
irritation,  refides,  for  the  moft  part,  in  a ftender  body,  rather  tall 
but  not  too  much  fo,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  bony  than  fleftiy. 
You  will  almoft  always  obferve  perfons  of  this  fort  to  have  a pale 
complexion,  inclining  to  brown  ; rapid  movements,  though  fome* 
what  Itiff ; a ftep  firm  and  hafty  ; the  look  fixed  and  piercing  j 
lips  finely  formed,  flightly  but  exadlly  joined. 

The  following  Indications  are  thofe  of  weaknefs.  A tail 
ftature  without  proportion  ; much  flefh  and  little  bone  ; tenfion 
of  the  mufcles  ; a timid  countenance  ; a flabby  flein  ; the  con- 
tours of  the  forehead  and  of  the  nofe  rounded,  blunted,  and, 
above  all,  hollowed  ; a little  nofe  and  fmall  noftrils  ; a fhort  and 
retreated,  chin  ; a long  cylindrical  neck  ; a motion  either  very 
rapid,  or  very  flow,  but,  in  either  cafe,  no  firmnefs  of  ftep  } a 
gloomy  look  ; deprefled  eye-lids  ; an  open  mouth  j,  long,  yel- 
lowifh,  or  greenifh  teeth  ; a long  jaw,  with  a joint  clofe  to  the 
ear  ; the  flefh  white  ; fair,  foft,  aud  long  hair,  a fhrill  voice  ; See,. 

Four  Heads.  A A. 

No.  I.  Where  you  entirely  deftitute  of  a phyfiognomicai' 

knowledge, 
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knowledge,  you  could  not  but  perceive  in  this  profile  the  ftrength 
of  Hercules.  That  forehead,  which  retreats  fo  little,  accompani- 
ed with  a finus  fo  great,  the  thicknefs  of  the  nape,  the  bufhinefs 
of  the  beard,  all  bear  the  fame  imprefs.  But  it  is  not  ftrength 
alone  which  diftinguifhes  this  head.  There  is  blended  in  it  a 
voluptuous  indolence ; and  this  appears  more  particularly  in  the  con- 
tours of  the  forehead,  and  in  the  arch  of  that  deprefted  nofe.  The 
eye,  the  clofe  mouth,  and  the  chin,  indicate  even  refinement  in  pie a- 
/ure.  To  characterize  a triumphant  ftrength,  an  energy  ever  adlive, 
a man  who  accomplishes  whatever  he  pleafes,  the  face,  andefpeci- 
ally  the  forehead,  ought  to  be  more  fquare. 

2 4 This  is  one  of  thof e'/quare  heads  of  which  I have  juft  now 
been  fpeaking.  It  would  be  the  complete  image  of  ftrength,  if 
the  nofe  were  a little  broader.  It  is  a face  of  brafs  j you  fee 
in  it  manly  courage,  and  a beautiful  combination. 

t 

A man  like  this,  is  not  only  immoveable  in  himfelf,  but  is  alfo 
capable  of  bearing  down  and  crufhing  every  thing  that  refills  him. 

, On  the  other  hand,  he  poflefles  a certain  fund  of  goodnefs  ; he 
never  will  provoke  any  one,  and  will  reft  fatisfied  with  repelling 
the  attacks  made  upon  him.  Real  ftrength  loves  to  pradlife  in- 
dulgence : it  defpifes  an  impotent  adverfary,  and  laughs  at  frantic 
malignity.  Here  the  expreffion  of  energy  is  perfedlly  vifible  in 
the  hair  and  in  the  beard  : the  forehead  has  as  much  vvifdom  as 
folidity  s it  is  lefs  prolific  than  the  preceding,  but  it  announces  a 
mind  more  profound,  and  which  will  not  eafily  fuffer  the  objedls 
it  has  once  laid  hold  of  to  efcape. 

3.  This  ftrength  reaches  not  that  of  Hercules  ; you  will  remark 
in  it  more  roughnefs,  more  ferocity,  and  lefs  precifion.  I 
would  call  it  an  hide/ ruB tile  ftrength,  which,  once  roufed,  pro- 
ceeds to  the  moll  extreme  violence. 


Compared  with  our  two  Herculefes,  Numbers  I.  and  II. 
the  forehead  is  lefs  produdlive  than  the  firft  j neither  has  it  the 
wifdom  of  *the  fecond.  However  lofty  and  however  bony  it  may 
be,  it  Can  only  contain  a mind  obftinate,  contradled,  incapable  of 
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embracing  obje&s  in  all  their  extent.  The  eyebrows  announce 
neither  judgment  nor  reflection  ; at  moft,  a pafiionate  heat, 
which  eafily  and  frequently  changes  into  frantic  rage  : this  ex- 
preflion  is  farther  ftrengthened  by  the  manner  in  which  the  eye- 
brows fink.  The  nofe  is  ridiculoufly  comprcfTed  towards  its  root : 
replete  with  fenfe  ; in  other  refpedls,  it  promifes  a prolific 
character,  but  always  irritable  in  the  extreme.  The  eye  is  lefs 
ferocious  than  the  eyebrow,  and  lefs  energy  than  the  forehead. 
The  mouth  beais  the  imprefs  of  a Angular  fpecies  of  malignity  ; 
it  prefents  a mixture  of  goodnefs  bordering  on  folly,  and  of 
cauftic  bitternefs  which  tranfeends  the  bounds  of  malice.  The 
chin  and  neck  are  inflexibly  ftiff.  The  hair  does  not  fuit  that  face 
of  brafs,  and  is  not  much  iu  harmony,  except  with  the  look  ; but 
the  extreme  precilion  of  the  ear  fully  retraces  the  character  of  the 
forehead,  of  the  chin,  and  of  the  neck. 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  VII. 


5? 


Of  the  State  ok  Health  and  Sickness,  or  an  Essay 

on  Symptoms. 

WE  want  a fymptomatic  fyflem  for  every  flate  of  health  and  ‘ 
ficknefs,  founded  on  the  rules  of  phyfiognomy  and  pathognomy. 

An  undertaking  of  this  kind  far  exceeds  my  ability  ; but  I 
fhould  like  to  fee  it  executed  by  an  intelligent  phyfician.  To 
him  would  I recommend  it  to  trace  the  phyfiological  characters 
of  the  different  difeafes  to  which  every  conflitution,  every  body, 
might  be  particularly  difpofed.  I am  ignorant,  to  a very  great  de- 
gree; of  every  thing  relating  to  the  knowledge  of  difeafes,  and  of 
the  figns  which  are  proper  to  them  ; neverthelefs,  from  the  little  I 
have  fecn  and  obferved  in  this  way,  I think  I may  venture  to  affirm 
with  confidence,  that,  on  carefully  fludying  the  folLd  parts 
and  contours  of  a great  number  of  fick  perfons,  it  would  not  be 
abfolutely  impoffible  to  perceive,  and  to  indicate  before-hand,  in  a 
ftate  of  perfeCt  health,  th  chara&ers  of  the  difeafes,  even  the 
mofl  dangerous,  to  which  the  body  is  naturally  inclined  Of 
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what  utijity  would  fuch  a fyftem  be  ; a prognojlic,  founded  on  the 
nature  and  ftrufture  of  the  body,  for  every  poflibk*  or  probable 
diftemper  ! What  infinite  benefit  would  be  the  refult,  if  the  phyr 
fician  could  fay  to  a man  in  health,  with  a probability  ap- 
proaching to  certainty,  ‘ According  to  the  natural  order  of 

* things,  you  have  reafon  to  be  appreheniive  of  fuch  a diforder  ; 
4 make  ufe  of  fuch  and  fuch  precautions.  It  is  with  the  con- 
‘ fumption  and  fever,  as  with  the  fmall-pox  ; the  germ  of  them  is 
4 within  us,  and  may  difclofe  itfelf  in  fuch  a manner  : thus  and 
‘ thus  you  mull  aft  to  prevent  the  effrfts  of  it.’  A fyftem  of 
Dietetics,  railed  on  the  foundation  of  phyfiognomy,  would  be  a 
work  worthy  of  you,  iljuftrious  Zimmerman n ! 

With  whatflcill  does  this  great  man  charafterize,  in  his  admira- 
ble Treatife  on  Experience , the  date  of  the  different  maladies  pro- 
duced by  the  pafiions  ! My  readers  tiffuredly  will  not  blame  me 
for  inferting,  in  this  place,  fome  paffages  which  contain  excellent 
fyrr.ptomatic  remarks,  and  which  prove  to  what  a degree  that 
author  is  converfant  in  his  fubjeft.  I begin  with  a very  interefting 
extraft  from  Chap.  viii.  of  Part  Firft.  ‘ The  phyfician  who  is  a 

* man  of  obfervation,  examines  the  phyfionomy  of  difeafes. 
4 This  phyfionomy  communicates  itfelf,  it  is  true,  to  the  whole 

* extent  of  the  body  ; but  the  figns  which  enable  us  to  form  a 
f judgment  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  ; of  its  changes  qnd  pror 
4 grefs,  are  particidarly  perceptible  in  the  features  and  in  the  air 
4 of  the  face.  The  patient  has  frequently  the  mien  of  his  dif- 

* eafe  ; this  is  vifible  in  burning,  heftic,  and-bilious  fevers,  in  the 
4 green  ficknefs,  in  the  jaundice,  in  atrabilarious,  and  in  worm 
4 complaints.’  (Ignorant  as  I am  in  medicine,  I have  frequently 
difeovered  in  the  phyfionomy  the  indication  of  thefolitary  worm.) 

* This  -mien  of  which  I fpeak,  cannot  poflibly  efeape  the  leall  at- 
4 tentive  obferver,  efpecially  in  the  ravages  of  the  venereal  difeafe. 

4 In  violent  fevers,  the  more  that  the  face  lofes  its  natural  air,  the 
4 greater  is  the  danger.  A man  whofe  look  was  formerly  gentle 
4 arid  ferene,  and  who  with  his  face  all  on  fire,  fixes  a dillurbed 
4 and  wild  eye  upon  me,  always  fills  me  with  apprehenfion  of  4 
4 deranged  underftanding.  At  other  times,  and  in  inflammations 

* of  the  lun^s,  I have  feen  the  face  tufn  pale,  and  the  look 

4 ramble 
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4 ramble  at  the  approach  of  a paroxyfm  which  chilled  the  patient 

* with  cold,  and  even  left  him  infenlible.  Dilturbed  eyes,  pen- 

* dant  and  pale  lips,  are  bad  fymptoms  in  hot  fevers,  becaufe  they 
4 fuppofe  extreme  debility  : there  is  very  great  danger  when  the 

* face  falls  fuddenly.  There  is  a tendency  to  mortification  when, 

* in  inflammatory  cafes.,  the  nofc  becomes  pointed,  the  complexion 
‘ lead  coloured,  and  the  lips  blueifh.  In  general,  the  face  fre- 
4 quently  announces  the  ftate  of  the  patient,  by  figns  which  ap- 
4 pear  nowhere  elfe,  and  which  are  highly  'fignificant.  The  eyes 
alone  furnifli  us  with  innumerable  obfervations.  Boerhaave 

• 

4 examined  thofe  of  his  patients  with  a magnifying  glafs,  to  fee 
4 if  the  blood  afeended  in  the  fmall  veffels.  Hippocrates  confi- 
4 der.ed  it  as  a bad  fymptom,  when  the  eyes  of  the  patient  ftiun- 
4 ned  the  light  ; when  involuntary  tears  flowed  from  them ; 
4 when  they  began  tofquint  ; when  the  one  appeared  fmalier  than 
4 the  other ; when  the  white  . began  to  redd.en,  the  arteiies  to 
4 grow  black,  to  fwell,  or  to  difappear  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
4 uer.  (p.432.)  The  motions  of  the  patient,  and  his  poflmre  in 

* bed,  ought  equally  to  be  placed  in  the  number  of  diici active 
4 figns.  You  frequently  fee  the  patient  raife  his  hand  to  his 
4 forehead,  fumble  in  the  air,  fcratch  the  wall,  pull  about  the 

* bed-clothes  ; and  all  thefe  motions  have  their  fignification,  as 
4 they  have  their  caufe.  The  pofture  of  the  fick  perfon  is  analo- 
4 gous  to  the  Hate  in  which  he  finds  himfelf,  and,  for  that  reafon, 
4 merits  particular  attention.  The  more  incommodious  his  ijtua- 
4 tion  is,  in  an  inflammatory  diforder^  the  more  it  enables  us  to 
4 form  a judgment  of  the  agitation  he  undergoes,  and  of  the  dan- 
4 ger  which  threatens  him..  Hippocrates  has  gone  into  all  thefe 
4 details,  with  an  accuracy  altogether  fatbf  i&ory.  The  more  the 
4 poflure  of  the  patient  approaches  that  which  was  habitual  to 
4 him  in  a Hate  of  health,  the  lefs  is  his  danger.’ 

I here  infert,  by  the  way,  a remark  of  our  author,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  replete  with  fagacity.  4 Swift,’  fays  he,  p.  452. 

4 was  lean  as  long  as  he  was  a prey  to  ambition,  and  every  fpeciei 
4 of  mental  difquietude.  He  afterwards  entirely  loft  his  reafon, 

4 and  then  he  became  plump  again  ’ 

1 4 my 


Mr.  Zimmermann  gives  an  admirable  defer iption  of  envy,  and 
of  the  ravages  it  commits  on  the  human  body.  ‘ The  effe&s 
‘ of  envy  begin  to  appear  even  in  children.  Under  the  influence 

* of  this  propenfity,  they  become  lean  and  languifliing,  and  fre- 
‘ quently  fall  into  a marafmus.  In  general,  envy  diforders  the 
‘ appetite,  it  occafions  unquiet  fleep  and  febrile  convulfions  ; 
‘ it  faddens  the  mind  ; it  produces  a peeviflr,  impatient,  and  reft- 

* lefsair  : it  has  a tendency  to  pn  d ice  an  opprefllon  of  the  lungs. 

* The  good  name  of  another  is  fufpended,  like  a fword,  over  the 
‘ head  of  the  envious  perfon  : he  is  continually  contriving  to  tor- 
‘ ment  others,  and  he  is  his  own  greatell  torment.  Obferve  him, 
‘ even  in  his  moments  of  gaiety  : it  departs  from  him,  the  mo- 

* ment  his  demon  begins  to  work,  as  foon  as  he  feels  himfelf  un- 
‘ able  to  reprefs  that  merit  to  which  he  cannot  rife.  He  then  rolls 
‘ his  eyes,  contra&s  his  forehead,  and  affumes  a gloomy,  fullen 

* pouting  air.’  Vol.  II.  Chap.  I, 

The  authors  who  have  written  moft  on  fymptoms,  and  whom 
phyficians  moft  frequently  quote,  are,  Aretaeus,  Lemnius,  Emilius 
Campolongus,  Wolff,  Hoffman,  Wedel,  Schroder  the  Father.  I 
have  likewife  feen  two  good  differtations  on  the  fame  fubjeft:  the 
one  by  Samuel  Quelmalz,  de profopofeopia  Medico,  Leipzig.  1 784  : 
the  other  by  the  celebrated  Stahl , de  facie  morborun  indice ; feu  mor- 
borum  eejlimatione  ex  facie;  Halle,  1700.  But  the  belt  compofed 
treatife  we  have  in  this  way,  the  moil  interelling  and  moft  com- 
plete, is  Thomte  Fiene,  Fhilafophi  ac  Mideci  pr teflon  tifftmi,  Scmiotica, 
five  defgnis  media's  Lugduni,  1C64  : yet  this  ingenious  author  has 
glanced  very  flightly  on  the  prognoftics  to  be  drawn  from  the 
figure  of  the  body  ; though,  in  his  Diagnoftics  he  attaches  him? 
(elf  more  to  it  than  other  writers  have  done. 


Of  Youth  and  Old  Agp, 


I. 

Youth  extends  and  develope  the  body,  Old  Age  contrails  and 
ftifivcls  it  : the  former  moiftens  it,  and  diffufes  warmth  over  it ; 
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ihc  latter  dries  and  freezes  it.  In  youth  the  body  is  creft  and 
elevated  ; in  old  age  it  bends  and  fiuks. 


2. 


The  phyfionomy  of  youth  difeovers  what  we  fliall  be,  that  of 
old  age  what  we  have  been  ; but  it  is  much  eafier  to  reafon  front 
the  pall  than  to  predicate  of  futurity.  The  bony  fyftem  being 
my  principal  guide,  and  the  bones  not  being  as  yet  marked  with 
fufficient  ftrength,  not  yet  fufficiently  confolidatcd  in  youth,  I 
will  frankly  confefs  that  I have  frequently  much  difficulty  to  know 
the  charafter  of  the  grown  man  from  the  features  of  the  youth  ; 
the  charadter  of  the  woman  from  the  traits  of  the  girl.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  fatisfy  one’s  felf  in  thefe  comparative  judgments,  when 
they  mull  be  deduced  only  from  the  rules  of  phyfiognomy,  and 
from  the  contours  of  the  body',  takeii  in  a Hate  of  reft ; the  thing, 
however,  is  not  impoffible. 


3- 

* The  firft  years  of  youth,’  fays  Zimmermann,  ‘ contain  the  na- 

* tural  hiftory  of  man.  They  unfold  the  faculties  of  the  foul  ; 

* they  difeover  the  firft  principles  of  our  future  condudf,  the 

* traits  which  fuit  every  temp.rament.  Mature  age  difpofes  a 
‘ mind  of  the  utmoft  candour  to  diffimulation,  or,  at  lead,  it  pro- 
f duces  in  our  idea  a certain  modification,  which  is  the  effedl  of 

* inftrudtion  and  experience.  Years  fucceffively  efface  even  the 

* charadteriftic  figns  of  the  paffions,  whereas  youth  prefents  the 
‘ moft  pofitive  indications  of  them.  As  long  as  the  man  preferves 
4 his  primitive  difpofitions,  he  changes  not,  and  is  incapable  of 
‘ playing  the  impofture  under  a borrowed  colouring.  The  youth 

* is  the  work  of  nature,  the  grown  man  is  modelled  by  art,* 

4- 

My  dear  Zimmermann  ! thispaflage  contains  both  truth  and] 
falfc-hood.  I perceive  it  is  true,  in  the  face  of  the  young  man, 
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the  majs  which  has  ferved  as  a bafis  to  his  conftitution,  but  it  it 
very  difficult  to  difcoverin  it  the  form  of  the  future  adult. 


5- 

Youth,  juft  as  old  age,  has  its  paffions  and  its  faculties.  Thefe, 
though  dependent  one  upon  another,  are  frequently  in  contradic- 
tion in  the  fame  individual,  and  their  developement  alone  can 
draw  out  the  traits  which  charafterize  them.  The  grown  man  is, 
after  all,  only  the  youth  viewed  through  the  microfcope  : thus  I 
read  the  more  diftin&ly  in  the  face  of  the  adult,  than  in  that  of 
the  boy.  I admit  that  diffimulation'  may  conceal  a great  many 
things,  but  it  changes  not  the  form.  The  marked,  confolidated, 
and  ftrengthened  features  of  the  grown  man  are,  to  the  phyfiono- 
mift,  a prefervative  too  efficacious  againft  miftake,  to  permit  the 
tricks  of  diffimulation  to  betray  him  into  error.  The  difclofure 
of  the  faculties  and  of  the  paffions  adds  to  the  firft  Iketch  of  the 
phyfionomy  a defign  more  bold,  deeper  ffiades,  and  a more 
fteady  colouring  which  never  appear  before  the  age  of  yirility. 

6. 

The  phyfionomy  of  a young  man  frequently  announces  what 
he  will  be,  or  what  he  will  not  be  : but  he  muft  be  a great  con- 
noiffeur,  and  a mod  expert  obferver  indeed,  who  fets  himfidf  up 
tor  a judge  of  the  future  cliaradler  in  every  given  cafe. 


7* 

Undoubtedly  when  the  form  of  the  head  is  beautiful,  ftrikiing, 
and  well  proportioned,  when  the  parts  which  corapofe  it  are  of  a 
ftrufture  folid,  and  yet  fine,  when, {moreover,  it  is  boldly  defigned, 
and  not  too  faintly  coloured — it  can  hardly  fuppofe  an  ordinary 
man.  This  1 know,  and  I know  befides,  that  if  the  form  of  the 
head  be  irregular,  and  efpecially  oblique  or  bent,  if  the  defign  of 

it 
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It  is  either  too  relaxed,  or  too  (tiff,  it  certainly  promifes  no  great 
things ; but  how  many  variations  does  the  form  of  the  face,  and 
even  its  bony  fyltem,  undergo  in  youth  ! 


8. 

Much  is  faid  of  the  candour,  of  the  ffanknefs,  of  the  fimpli- 
city,  and  of  the  ingenuoufnefs  of  phyfionomies  in  infancy  and 
early  youth  ; but  when  one  is  in  the  habit  of  living  always  with 
children,  of  being  employed  about  them,  and  of  dudying  them  at- 
tentively, one  is  foon  convinced,  that  it  is  a matter  of  the  lad  dif- 
ficulty to  read  their  features  aright.  The  flighted  accident,  an 
emotion,  a fall,  ill  ufage,  is  frequently  fufficient  to  derange,  in  its 
principle,  the  mod  Ariking  and  the  happied  phyfionomy,  and 
yet  this  change  may  not  be  communicated  at  fird  to  the  whole 
form.  That  dill  beautiful,  always  flatters  ; you  dill  fee  in  it  a 
forehead  intrepidly  firm,  eyes  deep,  and  penetrating,  a mouth 
fweet  and  flexible— but  a flight  mixture  has  didurbed  that  look, 
formerly  fo  ferene — but  the  mouth  has  contrafted  a fmall  obliqui- 
ty, fcarcely  perceptible,  and  which,  perhaps,  appears  only  at  in- 
tervals— -no  more  is  wanted  to  degrade  the  phyfionomy  of  this 
hopeful  young  man,  fo  that  you  can  hardly  know  him  to  be  the 
fame  perfon,  till  at  length  the  progrefs  of  years  have  brought  on  a 
total  contrad  in  the  features. 


9' 

The  eye  of  the  Divinity  alone  can  perceive  in  the  Ample  and 
ingenuous  phyfionomy  of  the  young  man,  or,  rather,  of  the 
infant,  the  traces  of  paflion  dill  concealed.  He  alone  can  dif- 
tinguifli  thole  lignatures,  which,  marked  at  fird  flightly  on  the 
face  of  the  youth,  imprefs  themfelves  more  deeply  afterward  at 
the  age  of  maturity,  and  will  produce  at  lad,  in  old  age,  an  entire 
relaxation  of  the  mufcles.  The  phyfionomy  of  my  youth,  how 
different  it  was  from  that  which  I now  wear  ! What  a change 
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in  the  form,  and  in  the  features,  and  in  the  expreflion  of  the 
whole  ! 


O mihi  prxteritos  referat  fi  Jupiter  annos*! 

But  if  the  age  of  the  paffions  quickly  fucceed  the  age  of  inno- 
cence, Reafon  comes  afterwards  to  bring  us  back  to  the  path  of 
Virtue ; and  (he,  in  her  turn,  promifes  us  an  eternal  recompenfe, 
after  a (hort  and  tranlitory  life  is  at  an  end.  Shall  the  veffel  fay 
unto  him  who  formed  it,  Why  haft  thou  made  me  thus  ? I an 
little,  but  lam  1.  He  who  created  me,  deftined  me  to  be  a man, 
and  not  to  remain  an  infant.  Why  then  call  back  a youth  paffed 
in  thoughtleffnefs  and  ignorance  ? Placed  in  the  poll  affigned  me, 
I will  no  longer  look  backward,  and  will  not  regret  my  having 
efcaped  from  a ftate  of  childhood.  The  mafeuline  energy  which 
fuits  the  grown  man,  and  the  ftmplicity  of  the  heart  which  is  the 
bleffed  portion  of  infancy — tliefe  are  what  I would  wifh  to  unite  ; 
this  is  the  great  objedl  of  my  purfuit  ; and  may  God  grant  that 
my  efforts  to  attain  it  prove  fuccefsful  ! 

1 , *1 

to. 

The  oblique  and  irregular  traits  which  frequently  disfigure  the 
phyfionomy  in  early  youth,  recover  and  re-eftablilh  themfelves,  if, 
in  proper  time,  you  grant  to  your  pupil  a fuitable  liberty  ; if  you 
deliver  him  betimes  from  the  oppreffivc  yoke  of  thofe  tee  zing 
pedants  who  exaft  from  him  things  above  his  capacity,  attain- 
ments referved  for  a maturer  age.  His  features,  1 fay, 
will  re-eftablifh  themfelves,  if  you  put  him  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  enlightened  guide,  who  has  fenfe  to  difeover  talents, 
and  to  turn  them  to  good  account. 


1 1. 

The  mod  beautiful  forms,  and  the  happieft  phyfionomies,  are 
fometimes  disfigured  on  the  approach  of  manhood  ; but  this  de- 

* O heavenly  powers  ! bring  back  my  wafted  years. 
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formlty  is  very  tranfient,  and  ought  neither  to  render  parents  un- 
eafy,  nor  to  difcourage  them.  It  fhouid  only  infpire  them  with 
greater  vigilance,  engage  them  to  treat  their  children  with  genlle- 
nefs,  and  even  to  conceal  from  them  the  degradation  which  they 
perceive.  After  a fpace  of  two  years,  the  beauty  of  the  young 
man  will  re-appear,  provided  his  morals  have  not  been  entirely 
corrupted. 

12. 

A great  number  of  phyfionomies,  which  in  infancy  and  in 
youth  were  difagreeable,  and  even  fhocking,  change,  with  time, 
to  a wonderful  advantage.  When  once  the  features  are  arranged, 
when  all  the  parts  have  been  confolidated  in  their  juft  proportions, 
when  the  chara&cr  has  acquired  fufficient  confiftency  to  efface 
foreign  impreflions,  when  bodily  exercife  has  ftrengthened  the 
conftitution,  and  when  the  heart  and  underftanding  have  been 
formed  by  a commerce  with  perfons  of  worth — it  very  frequent- 
ly happens  that  the  adult  has  no  longer  any  refemblance  at  all  t® 
his  former  felf. 


»3r 

The  arrangement  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the  moft  certain  indi- 
cations for  difcovering  the  turn  of  mind,  &nd  efpecially  the  moral 
charadler  of  young  perfons. 


In  order  to  illuftratc  the  dodlrine  by  examples,  I fhall  run  over 
the  different  ages  of  human  life,  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  I 
fhall  lay  before  the  reader  a feries  of  prints  which  will  furnifh  us,  I 
hope,  with  abundant  matter  of  ufeful  obfervation  and  application. 
I have  already  faid,  and  I repeat  it,  that  every  Ledture  of  my 
work  might  be  the  fubject  of  a large  volume. 

The  knowledge  of  man,  or  what  with  me  is  the  fame  thing, 
- philofophy  and  religion,  the  knowledge  of  what  is  good,  that  of 

God 
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God  himfelf,  cannot  be  promoted  more  dirc&ly  and  more  imme- 
diately, than  by  the  individual  ftudy,  and  the  exadt  analyfis,  of 
every  thing  belonging  to  humanity.  Nothing  is  better  calculated 
to  exercife  the  eye  and  the  underftanding  of  the  obferver—  nothing 
tends  more  to  illuminate  the  mind,  and  better  enables  us  to  catch 
the  difference  of  characters,  than  the  difeernment  of  the  infinite 
varieties  which  appear  in  the-human  fpecies,  confidered  under  a 
multitude  of  forms,  which  are  themfelves  fo  endlefsly  diverfified  ; 
nothing  contributes  fo  much  to  the  perfection  of  language,  no- 
thing is  more  interefting,  more  ufeful,  and  more  inftruCtive  for  the 
commerce  of  life — and  nothing  can  fo  much  exalt  and  ennoble  our 
enjoyments.  . # 


Two  Heads  of  Children. 


A.  B. 

Horum  est  Regnum  Coelorum*. 

A.  This  print  is  after  Welt,  to  which  I (hall  once  more  refer  in 
the  fequel.  If  the  phyfionomy  does  not  appear  fo  animated  as  it 
ought  to  be,  the  copyifl  is  to  blame.  This  child,  replete  with  in- 
nocence and  candour,  is  railing  Ins  eyes  to  Jefus  Chrift,  fees  and 
hears  only  him.  The  mouth  is  too  harfhand  too  open  lor  the  de- 
gree of  attention  indicated  by  the  attitude  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  form  of  the  eye.  Attending  to  proportion,  the  nofe 
is  likewife  too  marked,  too  little  infantine  ; but  it  neceffarily  fup- 
pofes  much  fweetnefs  and  ingenuoufnefs,  a heart  upright,  pure* 
and  generous,  a judgment  found  and  clear.  The  forehead,  confi- 
dering  its  pofition  and  its  contours,  promifes,  neither  profound 
thought  nor  enterprizing  courage.  The  eye  announces  a concep- 
tion extremely  rapid,  an  aftonifning  capacity  to  feize,  I had  al- 
mofl  laid,  to  devour  beauties  which  affeCt  the  fenfes. 

The  fame  chara&er  may  be  traced  in  the  contour  of  the  occiput. 
The  chin  is  a little  too  voluptuous;  but  I difeern  in  the  whole  the 

* “ Of  fuch  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.''  Matt.  xix.  14. 

~ - exprefiion 
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Twelve  He  ads 
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expreffion  of  that  beautiful  Simplicity,  of  that  divine  Sentiment, 
which  detaches  the  foul  from  the  things  of  this  world,  and  enfures 
to  it  a participation  of  the  bounty  of  a Father  in  heaven. 

B.  This  head  is  truly  infantine,  but  in  which  the  ftrength  of 
twenty  years  is  viiibly  concentrated.  However  childiffi  the  form, 
every  thing  in  it  announces  the  vigour  of  a Hercules.  The  face 
is  flcfhy  ; but  it  is  a fkffi  which  has  the  hardnefs  of  brafs.  This 
youth  is  choleric-fanguine  to  the  higheft  degree  ; he  cannot  pof- 
fibly  have  Sprung  from  feeble  parents,  nor  been  born  in  a mean 
condition.  Had  we  the  means  of  fettling  the  degrees  of  obftina- 
cy,  according  to  the  different  conditions  of  life,  from  the  confta- 
ble  up  to  the  magiftrate,  and  from  the  magiftrate  up  to  the 
monarch,  I would  afcribeto  the  being  before  us  the  inflexible  will 
of  a Defpot , inexorable  firmnefs,  founded  on  energy  of  charafler. 
Of  this,  the  forehead  and  chin  are  Sufficient  indications. 


Twelve  Heads  of  Boys. 

C. 

Twelve  profiles,  between  which  you  may,  perhaps,  on  the  fir# 
glance,  perceive  a certain  air  of  refemblance,  but  which  differ  im- 
menfely  in  point  of  character.  There  is  not  one  of  them  which 
excites  my  admiration  ; and  the  reader  will  probably  think  as  I 
do,  after  he  has  attentively  examined  them  one  by  one. 

I-  Phlegmatic-melancholic,  perfe&ly  good-natured,  but  of  a 
feeble  chara&er.  With  much  gentlenefs  and  modefty,  docility 
and  reflection,  he  is  inclined  to  doubt  and  miftruft. 

2.  This  profile  prefents  a Singular  mixture.  The  forehead  in- 
dicates an  obftinacy  which  appears  to  be  the  effeCt  of  a narrow 
mind  ; the  nofe  difeovers  judgment  at  bottom  ; the  eye,  mouth, 
and  chin,  announce  good-nature  bordering  on  weaknefs. 


3.  Much 
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3*  Much  weaker  ftill  than  the  preceding,  more  waggifh  In 
his  mirth.  The  over  obtufe  contour  of  the  pafl'age  which  joints 
the  nofe  to  the  mouth,  gives  the  whole  a chifdiffi  air.  The  fore- 
head promifes  move  flexibility  and  docility  than  that  of  No.  2, 

4.  If  the  chin  were  more  analogous  to  the  part  between  the 
nofe  and  the  mouth,  and  if  the  forehead  retreated  a little  more 
a-top,  this  phyfionomy  would  certainly  be  much  above  the  com- 
mon. Such  as  it  is  at  prefent,  it  appears  fixed  for  life ; it  will 
be  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  ennoble  it. 

5.  The  forehead  is  very  well,  without  having  any  thing  re- 
markably diftinguiihed,  and  that  eye  too  is  not  ordinary.  A 
nofe  fo  violently  turned  up  is  not  in  nature  ; were  it  lefs  exagge- 
rated, I fhould  call  it  judicious.  The  mouth  of  this  boy  is  too 
intelligent  for  his  age  ; it  entirely  ceafes  to  be  childifh. 

6.  The  forehead  is  not  fo  good  as  the  preceding,  the  eye 
more  cunning.  The  mouth  is  not  young  enough,  and,  not- 
withftanding  the  difagreeable  contrail  which  refults  from  it,  it 
preferves  an  air  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs. 

7.  Though  the  upper  part  of  the  face  indicates  a feeble  cha- 
rafter,  you  cannot  help  obferving  in  all  the  reft,  and  particularly 
in  the  mouth,  an  expreffion  of  candour,  gentlenefs  and  dignity. 

8.  A part  of  the  contour  of  the  nofe  excepted,  this  phy- 
fionomy  is  completely  itupid.  A forehead  whofe  profile  appears 
rounded,  and  which  advances  a-top,  is  always  a certain  mark  of 
ftupidity. 

9.  Premature  reafon,  but  proceeding  on  falfe  principles ; ob- 
ftinacy  fcarcely  belonging  to  that  age  ; a mixture  of  weaknefs, 
ftupidity,  and  indolence. 

10.  Complete  ftupidity  and  harffinefs,  if  you  except  the  eye.- 


n.  A phy* 
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11.  A phyfionomy  of  the  fuperior  kind,  arid,  which  almoft. 
fuperabounds  in  the  reafoning  powers.  I perceive  here  the  man 
deligned  for  the  cabinet. 

12.  The  nofe,  taken  by  itfelf,  fuppofes  judgment,  but  every- 
thing elfe  is  mere  phlegmatic  Rapidity. 


Two  Profiles  of  Men. 


D. 

1.  This  profile  difeovers  capacity  and  good  fenfe.  Cover 
forehead  i,  the  under  part  of  which  efpecially  is  drawn  without 
truth  and  corredtnefs — and  you  will  read  in  that  handfome  phyfi- 
onomy, a 'mind  ingenuous  and  open,  a charadler  gentle,  tranquil, 
and  generous.  The  forehead  and  the  nofe  of  2,  promife  a man 
more  decided,  and  who  is  more  diredled  by  reafon  in  the  judg-. 
ments  which  he  pronounces.  Perfons  of  this  fort,  has  however 
aptitude  for  every  thing.  Employ  them  in  bufinefs,  make 
preceptors,  profelfors,  of  them,  they  will  fucceed  every  where. 
They  examine  objefts  with  clearnefs,  and  with  folidity  : they 
meafure  them  by  the  proper  ftandard. 


Two  Boys. 


E. 


The  fame  face  twice  reprefented.  You  will  remark  in  the 
firft  more  gentlenefs,  cordiality,  and  delicacy ; in  the  fecond, 
more  energy  and  vigour.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  denote  a 
manly,  and  generous  chara&er.  Such  a look  necelfarily  fuppofes 
quicknefs  of  conception,  a clearnefs  of  underftanding  which  ad- 
mits of  no  ambiguity  or  confufion.  The  eyes  and  eye-brows  an- 
nounce fuperior  difpofitions,  a greatnefs  almoft;  heroic : in  the 
firft;  head  thefe  parts  approach  to  the  fublime.  The  nofe  in  both 
promifes  a good  and  honeft  heart,  without  much  ftrength  of 
Vol.  III.  K mind 
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mind,  and  Without  eminent  qualities.  What  we  perccceive  ct*" 
conjecture  of  the  forehead,  indicates  an  excellent  memory,  and 
firmnefs — more  clearnefs,-  however,  than  fagacity. 


Four.  Portraits, 

F. 

Four  excellent  phyfionomies.  x,  is  infinitely  more  fenfible  tharf 
2 ; but,  in  this  refpeCt,  the  form  of  the  eye-brow,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  indemnifies  the  fecond  for  the  injury  done  him  in  the  con- 
tour of  the  forehead  and  of  the  nofe.  His  mouth  is  more  phlegma- 
tic than  that  of  1,  in  which  you  difeover  more  ferenity  and  gaiety. 
Differences  of  this  fort  arifefrom  the  moil  minute  eircumftances. 
The  eye  of  1,  is  more  attentive  and  more  judicious  than  that  of 
2,  and  a flight  inflection  in  the  noftril  renders  it  more  fignificant. 
In  general,  1 appears  to  me  a valuable  perfon  ; he  is  a young  man 
of  Angular  courage,  , 1 

3.  An  energetic,  valiant,  and  folid  chafaCter.  The  nofe  ex- 
preffes  a wifdom  and  a vigour  which  are  not  be  traced  to  fo  much 
advantage  in  the  forehead.  This  Lfl-mentioned  part  difplays 
more  firmnefs  and  obflinacy  than  judgment  and  ingenuity.  A 
perfon  with  fuch  a look  may  become  an  artift.  The  mouth  like- 
wife  promifcB  much  ability  ; it  has,  if  you  will,  an  air  of  good- 
nefs,  but  there  a little  too  much  coldnefs  mingled  with  it. 

4.  This  phyfionomy  is  more  animated  and  decided  ; it  fuppofes 
more  penetration,  dexterity,  and  intelligence,  than  any  of  the 
preceding.  Every  thing  in  it  is  in  harmony.  That  eye  embraces, 
runs  over,  and  analyzes  its  object  with  atlonifhing  rapidity.  A 
gentle  calm  and  a fentiment  of  conviction  are  depicted  in  the 
mouth.  It  is  the  moft  beautiful  of  the  four  : no  one  of  them 
announces  fo  much  gentlenefs,  tranquillity,  wifdom,  capacity, 
and  folidity. 
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Twelve  Figures  of  Boys. 

G. 

Thefe  figures  of  children  are  upon  too  fmall  a fcale,  but  they 
are  not  the  lefs  fignificant  on  that  account,  as  much  in  refpeft  of 
phyfionomical  expreffion,  as  of  attitude  : not  one  of  them  is  ad- 
vantageous, not  one,  of  which  it  is  pofiible  to  fpeak  well. 

X.  If  you  hefitate  to  call  this  a wicked  boy,  you  may  impute 
to  him  at  leaft  aharfti  and  violent  chara&er.  2.  A morofe  tem- 
per, and  quite  difpofed  to  mifehief.  3.  An  idle  blackguard.  4. 
Daftardly,  and  indolent.  5.  A coward.  6.  Dull  and  ftupid.  7. 
Sordidly  avaricious.  8.  Stupid  and  good.  9.  A mif- 
chievous  hypocrite.  10.  A difobedient  and  infolent  child.  IX. 
Impudent  and  flubborn.  12.  Cruel. 

Whole  'length  Figure  of  Content. 

H. 

The  attitude  and  features  of  this  figure,  reprefents  content  per- 
fonified  ; only  the  face  is  over  delicate,  and  rather  too  flat. 


Thirteen  whole  lengths  of  Boys. 

\ 

I. 

, 1 • ' 11 

All  thefe  fmall  figures  too  are  fpeaking,  and  chara&eriftical. 

I.  Prefents  the  attitude  of  a good  lad,  who  in  his  fimplicity 
will  do  harm  to  no  one.  The  gaiety  of  2,  is  pleafing.  3.  Has 
the  air  of  a ftudious  youth.  4.  Is  mediating  on  what  he  has 
juft  read.  5.  Is  a little  fprightly  wag.  You  difeover  in  6,  the 
gentlenefs  of  a good  mind.  7.  A noble  and  generous  character. 

K 2 8.  Bears 
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8.  Bears  the  iinprefs  of  genius.  9.  Is  abforbed  in  devout  exer 
cifes.  I cannot  doubt,  for  a moment  of  the  docility  of  10,  nor 
of  the  candour  of  11.  12  Prefents  the  image  of  a poor  wretch 

overjoyed  on  receiving  feafonable  relief.  13*  Is  adminillcring 
that  relief  with  a liberal  heart  and  hand. 


Head  of  a Young  Man., 

K. 

I fubjoin  the  portrait  of  a young  man,  refpe&ing  whom  I bold- 
ly pronounce  every  thing  honourable  and  wife  evety  thing  that 
concurs  to  render  a man  ufeful,  folid,  judicious,  confiderate  otdcr- 
ly — every  thing  that  can  infpire  confidence  every  thing  ap- 
proaching to  fuperiority,  without  adlually  liiingto  fuperioiit} 

decidedly  meets  in  this  face. 

' i * 

Twelve  outlines  of  Heads. 

L. 


x.  A young  man  eftimable  on  the  fcore  of  goodnefs.  He  is 
a fprightly  fellow  ; he  unites  docility  to  capacity,  but  profelTes 
no  extraordinary  talents. 

A . _ S 

2.  With  refpeft  to  talents  he  is  fuperior  to  the  preceeding. 
The  forehead,  the  eyes,  and  the  mouth,  difclofe  a more  reflecting 
charafter. 


3.  Magnanimous  and  haughty.  Cover  tnc  under  part  of  the 
face,  and  the  expreffion  of  his  dignity  will  appear  in  all  its  pumty  : 
the  under  part  on  the  contrary,  prefent  a mixture  of  airo^ance 
and  voluptuoufnefs. 

4.  Generous,  difereet,  and  confiderate.  The  charafter  of 
circumfpeftion  refides  rather  in  the  eye-brows  than  in  the  eyes  : 

it  is  apparent  alfo  in  the  form  of  the  face,  ^ Genius 
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5.  Genius  fparkles  in  the  whole  of  this  form  : it  is  vifible  in 
the  hair,  and  efpecially  in  the  look.  The  nofe  is  badly  drawn  and 
void  of  charadler. 

6.  The  form  of  the  face  and  the  eye-brows  announce  a ferious 
thinker,  fomewhat  difpofed  to  melancholy.  There  is  a tint  of 
weaknefs  in  the  eyes  : the  nofe  and  mouth  are  ftrongly  expref- 
five  of  dignity  and  goodnefs. 

7.  Attentive  and  ftudious,  rich  in  talent  : he  unites,  to  the  love 
of  order,  quicknefs  of  apprehenfion,  and  a retentive  memory. 

8.  This  face  exp'refTes  rather  a fudden  burft  of  joy,  than  ha- 
bitual gaiety  : he  is  not  endowed  with  fuperior  faculties. 

9.  A charadler  flexible  and  docile,  gentle  and  good,  innocent 
and  peaceable. 

10.  Poffefles  a found  underflanding  : he  is  fincere,  a rigid  ob- 
er  of  truth,  and  brave. 

11.  Humble,  modeft,  and  refpeflful.  His  gentlenefs  and  do- 
cility almoft  fupply  the  place  of  talents. 

12.  A character  affable,  affe&ionate,  and  ingenuous  ; a foul  all 
candour,  a mind  contented,  flexible  and  attentive — Thefe  are  the 
diftindtive  marks  of  this  phyfionomy. 

• . , , f 

Four  Heads. 

M. 

1.  and  2.  The  fame  face  taken  both  ways  in  profile.  The 
whole  conveys  the  idea  of  a charadter  good,  gentle,  and  gene- 
rous : and  it  is  precifely  this  whole  which  produces  the  expreffion  of 
tl  efe  two  lafl  qualities,  though  it  is  to  be  found  ftill  more  particu- 
larly in  the  form  of  the  nofe.  I would  allow  to  this  head,  facility  of 
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comprehenfion,  but  no  depth  ; a mind  capable  of  contemplating 
obje&s  with  difcernment,  which  meafures  them,  perhaps,  with 
accuracy,  and  in  all  their  extent,  but  without  penetration  fufficient 
to  acquire  a thorough  knowledge  of  them.  The  eye  of  profile 
2,  is  gentler  and  more  fenfible  than  that  of  1,  the  nofe  ot  which 
has  fo  much  the  more  fagacity  and  ingenuity.  The  drawing  of 
the  noftril  in  both  is  incorreft.  The  mouth  2,  is  not  deftitqte  of 
dignity;  I,  is  however,  fuperior  to  it  in  this  refpcft.  The  ear, 
the  chin,  the  neck,  and  the  whole  contour  of  the  occiput,  pro- 
mife  infinitely  lefs  than  the  nofe  and  the  mouth. 

/ 

You  mull:  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  3,  on  the  firft  glance, 
this  face  is  one  of  thofe  which  may  miflead  the  moll  experienced 
Phyfionomift.  I know  not  the  original ; I have  not  the  flighted 
notion  of  any  thing  relating  to  him,  and  his  portrait  makes  me 
fenfible  of  the  truth  of  what  I have  faid  above — that  it  is  fre- 
quently very  difficult  to  form  a judgment  of  youth.  Here  the 
whole  produces  no  favourable  impreffion,  it  has  nothing  to  pre* 
poflefs  you.  If  the  contour  of  the  forehead  had  been  accurarely 
given,  there  is  no  education,  no  degree  of  culture,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, in  this  head,  the  germ  of  extraordinary  faculties  : The 
pofition  and  form  of  the  eyes,  the  nofe,  and  what  is  vifible  of  the 
ear,  confirm  me  in  my  opinion.  If  the  ear  is  indeed  placed  at 
that  height  nothing  more  is  neccfiary  to  a decided  ilupidity. 
The  mouth  and  chin,  in  like  manner,  have  nothing  diftinguilhed. 
—I  would  not  fwear,  however,  that  this  phyfionomy  may  not 
conceal  many  eftimable  qualities,  which  compenfate  the  difadvan- 
tages  which  I which  I have  juft  enumerated. 

Headlefs  and  inconfiderate  as  it  may  appear,  it.does  not  exclude 
a certain  portion  of  good-nature,  nor  even  ingenuity  ; and  clofely 
examined  the  whole  form,  I believe,  1 difeern  in  it  fincerity,  appli- 
cation and  the  love  of  good  order. 

4.  Seems  deficient,  it  mufl  be  allowed,  in  refpeft  to  ingenuity, 
fagacity,  and  delicacy  ; but  it  polfeffcs  a fund  of  prudence,  which 
in  vain  you  would  look  for  in  No.  3 — for  there  is  a mighty  differ- 
ence between  prudence  and  ingenuity. 


5.  One 
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5-.  One  of  the  mod  noble,  happy,  and  fpirited  phyfionomies, 
that  ever  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  nature  The  copy,  after 
having  palTed  through  the  difficulties  of  the  graver,  is  fcarcely 
any  thing  more  than  the  mafic  of  the  original — and  yet  under 
every  difadvantage,  do  not  thtriorm  of  this  head  fo  admirably 
arched,  and  the  chara&eriftic  foftnefs  of  the  hair  announce  a 
great  perfonage  ? How  many  things  do  thele  eyes  fpcak,  and 
tvhat  do  they  not  promife  ! You  do  not  often  meet  with  a look 
fo  clear,  fo  open,  fo  penetrating— -and  I defy  the  whole  world  to 
fhew  me  fuch  a look  in  a man  dellitute  of  talents,  or  defedtive  in 
point  of  fentiment.  The  nofe  in  particular,  though  fomewhat 
injured  by  the  defigner,  prognollicates  a foul  generous  and 
elevated.  The  mouth,  though  given  rather  too  voluptuoufiy,  is 
neverthelefs  the  fign  of  wifdom,  of  talle,  and  tendernefs. 

6.  From  this  profile  I fhould  expert  gentlenefs,  ferenity,  exadl- 
nefs,  cordiality,  and  application — but  on  confulting  the  eye,  the 
forehead,  and  the  chin,  I mull  aferibe  to  it  only  very  ordinary  fa- 
culties. The  under  part  of  the  nofe  and  the  upper  lip  rife  fome- 
jvhat,  but  very  little,  above  mediocrity. 

Twelve  Heads. 

I afked  of  Mr.  Chodowiecki  fix  faces  of  young  men,  drawn  in 
front  and  in  profile.  Here  they  are.  It  remains  that  we  enquire, 
firft,  whether  thefe  fancy  heads  be  the  fame  in  profile  and  in 
front  ; and  then,  what  is  the  character  of  each.  In  general  they 
reprefent  rather  maturity  than  youth. 

1 . This  head  promifes  a man  judicious,  generous,  and  friendly} 
but  I dare  not  expedtfrom  him  either  fuperior  talents  or  extreme 
fenfibility.  7,  cannot  be  the  fame  face  ; it  is  much  younger  : ana- 
logy of  charadter  has,  however,  been  preferved. 

There  is  more  harmony  or  identity  between  2,  and  8 ; only 
this  laft  ftrikes  Hill  more  by  its  expreffion  of  probity,  dignity, 
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and  judgment,  In  2,  the  upper  lip  has  been  omitted  through  the 
fault  of  the  engraver. 

r 

3.  Model!:,  fenfible,  and  attentive.  All  thefe  are  likewlfe  to  be 
found  in  9,  which  I confider  alfo  as  the  more  judicious  of  the 

two. 

4.  Without  having  any  thing  great,  or  abfolutely  noble,  this 
character  poffefies  an  extraordinary  fund  of  reafon,  but  more  ftaid 
and  more  decided  than  befits  this  time  of  life.  Scarcely  any  one, 
except  a fick  perfon  or  a mifer,  could  have  fuch  a phyfionomy 
under  forty  years  of  age.  10,  is  fifty  at  leal!  : he  is  confiderate 
and  crafty  ; he  mul!  have  the  prattle  of  an  old  wowan,  and  a pro- 
penfity  to  avarice. 

5.  Neither  is  there  any.  greatnefs  here  ; he  may  be  able  to 
Conduft  himfelf  difcreetly,  but  fomething,  perhaps,  might  be  faid 
as  to  his  folidity  and  integrity.  11.  does  not  abfolutely  corref- 
pond  to  its  profile.  But  for  a fmall  flant  in  the  drawing,  this 
face  would  be  as  fenfible  and  as  fage  as  its  companion ; nay, 
even  greater  and  more  dignified.  I fhould  fuppofe  5,  to  be  thir- 
ty years  old,  and  1 1,  two  and  twenty  at  moll. 

6.  May  be  about  forty.  I confider  him  as  the  mol!  judicious 
of  the  whole  : he  polfelfes  coolnefs  and  reflection,  induftry  and 
goodnefs  of  heart.  This  head  has  no  manner  of  relation  to  12  ; 
this  lal!  indicates,  if  you  will,  more  natural  goodnefs,  but  it  is 
fanguine  in  the  extreme. 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  let  us  fettle  an  obfervation  which  I 
confider  as  of  fuperior  importance.  There  are  three  dalles  of  chil- 
dren, three  cialTes  of  men,  under  one  of  which  every  individual  mull 
be  arranged.  Our  body  is  either nd  tenfe — or  relaxed and foft — ■ 
orelfe  it  pofl'dles  thejul!  medium,  and  then  it  unites  eafe  andy> reel- 
Jion ■ In  the  human  lpecies,  extremes  are  only  half  men  or  half  mon- 
gers. On  the  contrary,  the  more  nature  is  upon  its  centre,  the  more 
precife  andeafv  are  its  forms — they  have  ex'adnefs  without  harlh* 
pels,  eafe  without  foftnefs.  The  fame  dillinCtion  holds  good  in 
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morals.  A rigid  chara&er  oppreffes  others  ; a relaxed  character 
is  itielf  eafdy  opprefied  ; eafy  and  precife  it  encroaches  on  no  one, 
and  pofleffes  the  elafticity  neceflary  to  refill  encroachment.  The 
aflemblage  of  a great  number  of  ftraight  lines,  or  of  fuch  as  ap- 
proach to  the  ftraight  line,  neceflarily  fuppofes  an  obftinate  tem- 
per, a difpofition  not  eafily  managed.  Contours  completely 
rounded  are  the  infallible  indication  of  fenfuality,  of  indolence, 
or  of  a conftitution,  in  one  word,  in  which  every  thing  is  given  to 
the  body,  at  the  expenee  of  the  mind.  Finally,  where  ftraight 
lines  gently  blend  with  curves,  their  will  be  neither  tenfion  nor 
laxnefs. 


Six  Heads. 

Face  i.  is  obvioufly  the  profile  of  2.  Unlefsall  phyfionomical 
conjecture  is  fallacious,  the  original  muft  be  a man  of  ninety,  ma- 
lignant, crafty,  inclined  to  falfhood  and  avarice,  and  who,  probar 
bly,  in  his  youth,  was  violently  addicted  to  fenfiial  pleafure.  Pro- 
file 3,  reprefents  an  old  man  of  one  hundred  and  four,  of  a robuft 
conftitution,  laborious  and  honeft,  but,  beyond  all  doubt,  an 
obftinate  character.  An  elevated  forehead,  funk  eyes,  frequent- 
ly alfo  thofe  which  are  large  and  well  cut,  a large  nofe,  frontal 
finufes  raifed  and  fpacious,  a chin  firm  and  prominent,  lipsclofed 
a lkin  foft  and  puckered,  but' not  over  lax, — all  thefe  traits  unit- 
ed may  be  confidered  as  the  figns,  if  not  as  the  ingredients,  of 
long  life.  But  the  phyfionomies  which  reful t from  fuch  an  af- 
femblage,  imply,  for  the  mbft  part,  a chat  after  artful,  fufpicious, 
covetous  and  deceitful.  Obftinacy  and  ambition  are  infeparable 
from  it. 

4.  This  head  of  an  old  man,  pafl  his  hundreth  year, 'may  ferve 
both  as  text  and  commentary  to  the  charafteriftic  picture  which. 
I have  juft  traced.  Every  man  deftined  to  reach  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life,  has  a mufcular  forehead,  furniftied  with  a foft  Hein  ; 
the  nofe  fomewhat  curved.  Rarely  will  you  fee  a man  laden  with 
years  whole  phyfionomy  is  frank  and  open;  you  will  hardly 
ever  read  in  it  the  traits  of  prepofieffing  generofity. 

With 
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5 and  6,  With  was  truth  are  old  age  and  youth  here  contracted  ? 
In  the  head  of  the  old  woman  every  feature  prefents  the  exprefiion 
of  health  which  nothing  can  impair,  of  a principal  of  life,  if  I 
may  fo  exprefs  rnyfelf,  altogether  incxtinguifhable — the  mod 
alluring  frefhnefs,  the  happied  mixture  of  the  phlegmatic-fan- 
guine  temperament,  are  diffufed  over  the  face  of  the  young 
perfon.  You  will  alfo  find  in  figure  5,  all  th,e  figns  of  longevity 
which  I lately  indicated.  However  ungraceful,  however  dif- 
pleafing,  the  exterior  o!  the  old  woman  may  be,  (he  poffelfes 
edimablc  qualities : I give  her  credit  for  a chara&er  adlive  and 
obliging,  a mind  inured  to  the  exercife  of  patience— a humour 
abundantly  fprightly,  with  all  its  drinefs — a fpirit  habitually  at- 
tentive, in  fpite  of  a total  want  of  cultivation.  — The  young  girl 
is  goodnefs,  contentment,  and  innocence  itfelf.  With  a tran- 
quillity infeparable  from  a phyfionomy  fo  Angularly  happy,  (lie 
will  traverfe,  with  equal  compofurc,  a meadow  enamelled  with 
flowers,  and  a road  beftrewed  with  briars  and  thorns.  The 
fmalleft  vexation  affli&s  her,  even  to  the  (bedding  of  tears,  but  (he 
is  comforted  by  the  (lighted  confolation. 


Eleven  Male  Heads, 

I 

Let  us  run  over  a few  examples  more  of  the  different  ages 
of  human  life. 

1.  A child  of  a day  old.  Obferve  this  forehead  advancing-a-top, 
and  the  excefiive  fize  of  the  (hull,  which  is  not  yet  clofed. 
Some  of  the  parts  are  too  drongly  marked : this  is  a mouth 
of  three  months  old,  and  the  eye  is  at  lead  fix. 

2.  Reprefehts  the  fame,  a lad  in  his  tenth  year  ; but  the  eye 
is  too  feeble,  and  the  cavity  of  the  nofe  extravagant. 

1 

3.  The  fame  dill,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  The  eye  is  too  large, 
and  the  air  of  the  face  lefs  determined  than  yon  would  have  ex- 
pefted  from  No.  1. 


4.  Here 
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4.  Here  he  is  arrived  at  manhood.  If,  however,  at  the  tenth 
year,  the  line  of  the  forehead  is  fo  curved  as  in  2,  it  will  have 
neither  at  thirty,  nor  at  fourfcore,  the  perpendicularity  of  4.  In 
other  refpe&s,  this  phyfionomy  is  of  Angular  propriety  and 
dignity. 

5.  Here  we  behold  him  ad.vanced-  to  fifty.  I (hall  only  ob- 
ject to  the  defigner,  that  the  nofe  is  much  too  aquiline,  compared 
with  the'  cavity  of  2,  and  too  malfy,  compared  Jto  4.  Be- 
fides,  the  forehead  of  this  lad  will  never  have  the  curve  of  5. 

In  purfuing  this  individual  through  thefe  five  ftages  of  life,  we 
ynuft  conftantly  do  juftice  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  to  his 
talents,  to  his  aptitude  for  bufinefs,  to  big  upright  and  obliging 
chara&er. 

If  6,  is  intended  to  reprefent  a man  of  fixty,  he  is  too  young 
by  ten  years.  He  is  a phlegmatic,  wholly  abforved  in  felf. 

Suppofing  then  that  6,  is  only  fifty  years,  he  will  never  aflame 
at  fixty  the  form  of  7.  Ten  years  are  not  fufficient  to  produce 
a change  fo  great.  7.  announces,  moreover,  a man  of  worth, 
who  enjoys  life  calmly,  but  who,  in  every  refpedl,  is  deftitute  of 
| force  and  energy. 

I 

The  gradation  of  the  remainder  of  the  feries  appears  to  me 
fufficiently  well  obferved  : 8,  is  feventy,  9,  is  eighty,  10,  is 
ninety,  and  1 1 is  a hundred  years  old  ; only  the  under  part  of 
this  laft  face  is  too  plump. 

In  all  thefe  heads  the  frontal  finufes  are  got  fufficiently  pro- 
minent. 

6,  May  refemble  7.  after  a revolution  of  twenty  years  ; but  I 
am  fully  allured,  that  7,  will  never  pafs  into  the  forms  10,  and 
11.  His  conftitution  is  too  feeble,  his  fyftem  not  bony  enough, 
to  reach  the  utmoft  periods  of  old  age. 
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Nofe  8,  is  the  moll  fallible.  No  one  of  thefe  phyfionomies 
promifes  a great  man. 


Ten  Female  Heads; 

I , A child  of  five  years,  weak  in  mind.  If  at  this  age  the 
forehead  is  thus  prominently  bent  forward,  you  will  hardly 
extract  from  it  fuperior  faculties — and  never  will  tbephyfionomy 
acquire  the  happy  expreffion  of  2,  which  is  intended  to  reprefent 
the  fame  young  perfon  in  her  fifteenth  year.  Without  diftin- 
gui thing  lierfelf  by  a decided  fuperiority,  this  laft  difeovers  folid 
fenfe  and  an  exquifite  judgment. 

3.  Here  Hie  is  at  five  and  twenty,  and  if  the  forehead  were 
a little  more  tc-nfe,  the  analogy  with  2,  would  be  complete. 
There  is  much  goodnefs,  candour,  and  dignity,  in  this  face. 

But  I cannot  conceive  how  4,can  be  profile  3,  grown  ten  years 
older.  Never  did  a chin  which  advanced  at  thirty-five,  retreat 
at  forty-five  ; never  could  nofe  3,  have  the  cavity  of  4,  and  Hill 
lefs  that  of  5 ; never  will  forehead  3,  .become  rounded  like  5, 
Head  4,  is  lefs  judicious  than  3,  and  5,  lefs  than  4. 

6.  It  is  impofiiblc  to  reconcile  this  face  to  5.  The  nofe,  the 
mouth,  and  the  eye,  may  be  more  ftaid  by  ten  years,  but  they 
have  no  manner  of  refemblance.  This  forehead  is  even  Hill  more 
ilupid  than  the  other.  • 

7.  Does  not  abfolutely  belong  to  this  clafs.  She  may  be  a 
woman  offixty-five,  I admit  ; that  is,  ten  years  older  than  the 
preceding  ; but  it  is  not  the  fame  perfon.  Her  chara&cr  has 
nothing  excellent ; I cannot  allow  her  great  penetration;  per- 
haps flte  even  gives  offence  by  a flight  degree  of  levity  : however, 
1 am  either  much  miftaken,  or  file  is  fcnfible,  eafy  to  live  with, 
and  a houfewife  who  manages  her  domeftic  affairs  with  order  and 
diferetion. 


8.  I 3gain 
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8.  X again  remark  a want  of  conformity  between  this  and 
the  preceding  face.  This  is  a woman  of  feve  y-five  ; but  the 
forehead  is  too  fmooth,  the  eye  too  open,  for  that  age.  A phleg- 
mat’e-fanguine  character  is  predominant  here.  What  is  molt 
judicious  in  this  phifionomy  is  the  look,  though,  taking  the 
whole,  there  is  nothing  ftupid  to  be  found  in  it. 

9.  Is  a perfon  of  eighty-five.  The  eye  is  fufficiently  in  har- 
mony with  7,  but  the  other  features  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. 

10.  Is  ninety- five.  This  profile  has  moll  refemblance  to  9, 
but,  in  both,  the  forehead  has  not  the  pyhfiological  indica- 
tions of  extreme  old  age. 


LECTURE 
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Observations  on  new-born  Infants,  on  the  Dying  and 
- • the  Dead. 


i. 

I have  had  occafion  to  obferve  fome  infants,  immediately  on 
their  birth,  and  have  found  an  aftonifhing  refembiance  between 
their  profile  and  that  of  the  father.  A few  days  after,  this 
refembiance  almoft  entirely  difappeared  ; the  influence  of  the 
air  and  of  food,  and  probably  alfo  the  change  of  pofture  had 
fo  altered  the  defign  of  the  face,  that  you  could  have  believed 
it  a different  individual.  I have  afterwards  feen  two  of  thefe 
children  die,  the  one  at  fix  weeks,  the  other  at  four  years  of  age— 
and,  about  twelve  hours  after  their  death,  they  completely  reco- 
vered the  very  profile  which  had  (truck  me  fo  much  at  their  birth  ; 
only  the  profile  of  the  dead  child  was,  as  might  be  expefted, 
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more  ftrongly  marked  and  more  tenfe  than  that  of  the  living. 
On  the  third  day  this  refemblance  began  to  difappear. 


i. 

\ 

1 knew  a man  of  fifty  years,  and  another  of  feVeuty,  both  of 
ivhom,  while  alive,  appeared  to  have  no  manner  of  refemblance 
to  their  children,  and  whofe  phyfionimies  belonged,  if  l may  fo 
exprefs  mj  felf,  to  a clafs  totally  different.  Two  days  after  their 
death,  the  profile  of  the  one  became  perfectly  conformed  to  that 
of  his  elded  for,  and  the  image  of  the  other  father  might  be 
didinftly  traced  in  the  third  of  his  fons.  This  likenefs  was 
quite  as  di(lii>ftly  marked  as  that  of  the  children,  who,  immedi- 
ately after  their  death,  brought  to  my  recollection  the  phyfioni- 
mies which  they  had  at  their  birth.  In  the  cafe  of  which  I am 
now  fpeaking,  it  is  to  be  underdood,  that  the  features  were 
more  drongly  marked,  more  hard ; ai^d,  notwithdandiug  this, 
the  refemblance  did  not  remain  beyond  the  third  day. 


' 3* 

As  often  as  I have  feen  dead  perfons,  fo  often  have  I made 
an  obfervation  which  has  never  deceived  me  ; That  after  a fhort 
interval  of  fixteen  or  twenty-four  hours,  fometin'es  even  fooner, 
according  to  the  malady  whi;h  preceded  death,  the  defign  of  the 
phyfionomy  comes  out  more,  and  the  features  become  infinitely 
more  beautiful  then  they  had  been  during  life:  they  acquire  more 
precifion  and  proportion,  you  may  perceive  in  them  more  harmo-  j 
ny  and  homogeneity,  they  appear  more  noble  and  fublime. 

Has  not  every  one  of  us,  I have  often  reflefted  in  filencc,  a 
primitive  phyfionomy,  the  origin  and  effence  of  which  muff  be 
be  divine  ? Muff  not  this  fundamental  phyfionomy  have  been 
difturbed,  and,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  fubmerged, 
by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  events  and  pafiions  ? And  may  it  not 

gradually 
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gradually  re-ellablilh  itfelf  in  the  calm  of  death,  as  muddy  water 
works  itfelf  clear,  when  it  is  no  longer  uirred  ? 

4-  , 

I have  Iikewife  had  frequent  occafion  to  attend  the  dying ; 
I have  feen  fome  of  them  whofe  faces  had  always  appeared  to  me 
ignoble,  expreffing  neither  elevation  of  mind,  nor  greatnefs  of 
charadler.  A few  hours,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  a few  moments, 
before  death,  their  phyfionomies  became  vifibly  ennobled.  Co- 
lour, defign,  exprefiion,  all  was  changed.  Aceleftial  morning  was 
beginning  to  dawn!  another  llate  of  exiftence  was  at  hand!— 
The  mod  inattentive  obferver  was  conftrained  to  fubmit  to 
evidence  ; the  hardeft  heart,  to  give  way  to  feeling  ; the  mod 
fceptical  fpirit  to  embrace  the  faith.— Immortality  feemed  to 
burft  through  the  clouds  of  morality  ; a ray  of  the  divine  image 
diflipated  the  horrors  of  diifolution. — I turned  afidemy  head,  and 
adored  in  lilence.  Yes,  the  glory  of  God  is  Hill  made  manifeft  in 
the  weakell,  in  the  moll  imperfedt  of  men  ! 


CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  Influence  of  the  Imagination  on  the  forma- 
tion of  Man,  on  his  Physionomy,  and  on  his  Charac* 
ter. 

I mult  rellridl  myfelf  to  fome  fugitive  obfervations  on  a fubjedl 
capable  of  furnifhing  matter  for  volumes.  I have  neither  the  ne- 
cefiary  leifure  nor  the  information  that  is  requilite  ; nor  a call 
fufficiently  decided,  to  give  it  a thorough  inveftigation  : it  is  im- 
pofiible  for  me,  however,  to  pafs  it  in  total  filenee.  The  little  I 
Ihall  fay,  isi  ntende  dmerely  to  engage  others  to  meditate  on  a fub- 
jedl  fo  important. 

Our 
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Our  imagination  operates  upon  our  phyjionomy.  It  afliinilates  the 
face  in  fome  meafure,  to  the  objedl  of  our  love  or  hatred.  This 
objcdl  retraces  itfelf  before  our  eyes,  becomes  vivified,  and  thence- 
fot  ward  belongs  immediately  to  the  fphere  of  our  adtivity.  The 
phyfionomy  of  a man  very  much  in  love,  who  did  not  think  him- 
felf  obferved,  will  borrow,  I am  fure  of  it,  fome  traits  of  the  be- 
loved objedt  who  employs  all  his  thoughts,  whom  his  imagination 
reproduces,  whom  his  tendernefs  takes  delight  in  embellilhing,  to 
whom  he  aferibe?,  perhaps,  in  abfence,  perfections  which,  pre- 
fent,  he  could  not  difeover  in  her.  This  fpecies  of  phyfionomical 
analogy  certainly  could  not  efcape  an  experienced  obferver  ; juft 
as  it  would  be  eafy  to  trace  in  the  ferocious  air  of  a vindidtive  per- 
fon,  certain  traits  of  the  adverfary  whofe  downfall  he  is  medita- 
ting. Our  face  is  a mirror  which  refledts  the  objedts  for  which 
we  have  a lingular  affedtion  or  averfion.  An  eye  lefs  acute  than 
that  of  angels,  would  perceive,  perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the: 
chriftian,  in  the  fervour  of  devotion,  a ray  of  the  Divinity.  A 
very  lively  reprefentation  frequently  affedtsus  more  than  the  reali- 
ty. We  frequently  attach  ourfelves  more  vehemently  to  the 
image,  we  indentify  ourfelves  more  eafily  with  it,  than  we  could 
do  with  the  objedt  itfelf.  Suppofe  a man  who  had  got  a near 
view  of  an  angel— of  a God — of  the  Mefiiah,  during  his  pilgrim- 
age upon  the  earth— who  had,  1 will  not  fay,  contemplated  him 
atleifure,  in  all  thefplendour  of  his  majefty,  but  only  enjoyed  a 
rapid  glimpfe— fuch  a man  mull  be  entirely  deftitute  of  imagina- 
tion and  fenfibility,  if  an  afpedt  fo  auguft  did  not  imprint  on  his 
countenance  fome  of  the  traits  which  muft  have  ilruck  him. 
His  phyfionomy  muft  infallibly  have  borne  fenfible  marks  of  the 

Divinity  who  filled  his  foul,  the  Deum  propiorem. 

^ / 

Our  imagination  aBs  not  only : on  ourfelves , it  aBs  alfo  on  others.— 
The  imagination  of  the  mother  has  an  influence  on  the  child  in 
her  womb,  and,  for  this  reafon  care  is  taken  to  amufe  women 
during  pregnancy,  to  entertain  them  with  pleafant  ideas,  and 
even  to  procure  for  them  a fticceffion  of  agreeable  objedts.  But, 
if  I am  not  miftaken,  it  is  not  fo  much  the  fight  ot  a beautiful 
form,  or  of  a fine  portrait,  or  any  other  fimilar  means,  that  will 
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produce  the  defired  effeft — it  is  rather  to  be  expected  from  the 
interejl  which  thefe  beautiful  forms  infpire  at  particular  moments. 
That  which  operates  immediately  upon  us,  it  is  the  affedtion  of 
the  foul,  a fpecies  of  glance  which  may  be  afcribed  to  it  ; and,  in 
all  this,  the  imagination,  properly  fo  called,  adfs  only  as  a fe- 
condary  caufe  : it  is  only  the  organ  through  which  that  decitive, 
and,  in  fome  meafure,  repulfive  look  paffes.  Here  it  is  ftill  the 
J pint  that  quickeneth  ; the  flejh,  and  the  image  of  the  flefh,  confider- 
ed  only  as  fuch,  profiteth  nothing.  Unlefs  looks  of  this  kind  are 
animated  and  vivified,  they  cannot  annimate  and  vivify  in  their 
turn.  A fingle  look  of  love,  drawn,  if  I may  ufe  the  exprefTion, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  foul,  is  certainly  more  efficacious  than  a 
long  contemplation,  than  a rcflefted  ftudy  of  the  moll:  beautiful 
forms  ; but  we  are  no  more  capable  of  artificially  exciting  in 
ourfelves  thefe  creative  looks,  than  we  can  acquire  the  power  of 
changing  or  embellifhing  our  form,  by  contemplating  and  ftudy- 
ing  it  before  a mirror.  Whatever  creates,  whatever  adts  powerful- 
ly upon  our  interior,  has  its  fource  from  within,  is  a gift  of 
heaven.  Nothing  can  introduce  it,  or  prepare  the  way  for  it  ; 
in  vain  will  you  attempt  to  difpofe  the  intention,  the  will,  or  the 
faculties  of  the  fubjedt  which  mult  produce  thefe  effedts.  Neither 
beautiful  forms  nor  monfters  art  the  work  of  art,  or  of  a particular 
ltudy — they  are  the  refult  of  accidents,  which  fuddenly  ftrike  the 
adting  objedt  at  certain  chofen  moments  ; and  thefe  accidents  de- 
pend on  a providence  which  over-rules  all  things,  on  a God  who 
.orders  and  determines  every  thing  beforehand,  who  diredts  and 
perfedts  all. 

..  ' i 

If,  however,  you  perfift  in  a difpofition  to  extort  from  nature 
extraordinary  effedts  be  lefs  folicitous  to  affedt  the  fenfes  than  adl 
upon  internal feeling.  Learn  to  excite  it,  to  awaken  it,  at  the  mo- 
ment it  is  ready  to  burft  forth,  and  when  in  order  to  declare  itfelf, 
it  only  waits  your  call — learn  to  bring  it  forward  at  the  proper 
inftant — and  be  affined  that  it  will  feek,  that  it  will  find,  of  itfelf, 
the  neceffiiry  aid.  But  tin’s  internal  feeling  mud  exijl  before  it 
can  be  roufed  or  brought  forward.  Begin  then  with  making  fure 
that  you  have  infpired  it,  for  we  cannot  make  it  fpring  up  at 

pleafure. 
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pleafilre.  Similar  coniiderations  ought  not  to  cfcape  thofe  who 
pretend  to  effect  things  almofl  miraculous,  by  means  of  refined 
fyftems,  or  by  methodical  plans  ; all  their  precautions,  all  their 
pfychological  combinations,  will  be  merely  thrown  away,  and  I 
fliall  always  call  to  their  recollection  thefe  words  of  the  Song  of 
Songs : “ I charge  you,  O ye  daughters  of  Jerufalem,  by  the 
“ roes  and  by  the  hinds  of  the  field,  that  ye  ftir  not  up,  nor 
“ awake  my  love,  till  he  pleafe.  The  voice  of  my  beloved  !” 

the  creative  genius,  “ behold  he  cometh  leaping  upon  the 
“ mountains,  (kipping  upon  the  hills.” 

According  to  my  principles  every  conformation,  fortunate  or 
Unfortunate,  depends  on  certain  unforefeen  moments,  and  thefe 
moments  have  the  rapidity  and  the  vivacity  of  lightning.  Every 
creation , of  whatever  kind  it  be,  is  moment aneous . The  develope- 
ment,  the  nourifhment,  the  changes,  whether  to  better  or  worfe, 
are  the  work  of  time,  of  education,  and  of  art.  The  creative 
power  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  theories ; a creation  admits  not  of  pre- 
paration. You  may  indeed  couterfeit  majhs — -but  living  and  afting 
beings,  whofe  exterior  and  interior  are  in  perfect  harmony— images 
of  the  Divinity — can  you  flatter  yourfelf  with  being  able  to  form 
them  ? can  you  wind  them  up  like  a piece  of  mechanifm  ? No, 
they  mult  be  created  and  engendered — and  I will  add,  that  this  is 
not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  fe/h,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but 
of  God  only. 

The  imagination,  when  it  is  animated  by  fentiment  and  paf- 
fion,  operates  not  only  upon  ourfelves,  and  upon  the  objects  which 
are  before  our  eyes — it  operates  alfo  in  abfence,  and  at  a diftance  ; 
perhaps  even  futurity  is  comprehended  in  the  circle  of  its  inexpli- 
cable adlivity  ; and,  perhaps,  we  mult  reckon  among  its  effedts, 
what  is  commonly  called  apparitions  of  the  dead.  Admitting  as 
true  an  infinite  number  of  things,  remarkably  Angular,  of  this 
kind,  which  really  cannot  be  called  in, doubt ; on  aflociatijig  with 
them  analogous  apparitions  of  abfent  perfons,  who  have  rendered 
themfelves  vifible  to  their  friends  in  places  very  diftant ; on  fepa- 
rating  from  thefe  fadts  every  thing  fabulous,  which  fuperllition  has 
* !•<  2 blended 
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blended  with  them  ; on  affigning  to  them  their  real  value,  and  on 
combining  them  with  fo  many  authentic  anecdotes  related  of  pre- 
fentiments — we  fliall  be  able  to  ellablifn  an  hypothefis,  worthy  of 
occupying  one  of  the  firit  ranks  in  this  clafsof  philofophical  pro- 
babilities. The  hypothefis  is  this  : 

The  imagination , excited  by  the  d fires  of  love,  or  heated  by  any  other 
very  ardent  pajjion,  operates  at  very  dflant  times  and places. 

A fick,  a dying  perfon,  or  any  one  who  apprehends  himfelf  to  be 
in  imminent  danger,  fighs  after  his  abfent  friend,  after  a brother, 
a parenc,  a wife.  They  are  ignorant  of  his  indipofition, 
of  his  danger  ; they  were  not  thinking  of  him  at  that 
moment.  The  dying  man,  tranfported  by  the  ardour  of  hb 
imagination,  forces  his  way  through  ftone  walls,  darts  through  in- 
tervening fpace,  and  appears  in  his  aftual  fituation — or,  in  other 
terms,  he  gives  figns  of  his  prefence,  approaching  to  reality. 
Is  fuch  an  apparition  corporeal  ? No.  The  fick,  the  dying  per- 
fon is  languilhing  in  bed,  and  his  friend  is,  perhaps,  tolling,  in 
perfeft  health,  on  a tempeftuous  ocean  : real  prefence  becomes  of 
courfe,  a thing  impofiible.  What  is  it  then  which  produces  this 
fpecies  o'f  manifeftation  ? What  is  the  cavfe  which  afts,  while  the 
one  is  fo  far  diftant,  upon  the  fenfes,  upon  the  vifual  faculty  of  the 
other  ? It  is  the  imagination  — imagination  vehemently  excited  by 
.love  and  defire — concentrated,  if  I may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  in 
the  focus  of  paffion  : for  this  mull  be  prefuppofed,  were  we  even 
inclined  to  admit  an  intermediate  co-operation,  fince  there  is  no- 
thing but  the  excefs  of  paffion  which  could  juftify  the  idea,  the 
poffibility,  of  fuch  a fpiritual  mediation.  The  how  of  the  quef- 
tion  is  inexplicable,  I allow  it  ; but  the  fadls  are  evident,  and  to 
deny  them  would  be  offering  an  infult  to  all  hiltorical  truth.  Let 
us  now  more  particularly  apply  thefe  remarks  to  our  fubjeft. 
May  there  not  be  fituations  of  mind,  in  which  the  imagination 
would  operate,  in  a manner  analogous,  and  altogether  as  incom- 
prehenlible,  on  children  not  yet  born  ? The  incomprehenfibility 
rather  llaggers  us  ; I feel  it,  I know  it— but  do  not  the  examples 
which  I formerly  quoted,  and  all  tliofe  of  the  fame  kind  which 

might 


might  be  produced,  prefent  the  fame  difficulties  ? Where  is  the 
phyfical  certainty,  whofe  effence  is  not  at  the  fame  time  incon- 
ceivable ? Is  not  even  the  exiltence  of  God,  and  that  of  his  works, 
at  once  pofitive  and  incomprehenfible  ? 

We  frequently  fee  children  born  perfectly  conftituted,to  appear- 
ance, who  afterwards,  fometimes  not  till  feverai  years  have  elapf- 
ed,  difcover  thofe  effe&s  of  conformation  with  which  the  imagi- 
nation, or  the  prefentiment  of  the  mother,  had  been  effected,  be- 
fore, or  at,  or  after  the  moment  of  conception.  If  women  were 
able  to  keep  an  exaCt  regifter  of  the  moll  remarkable  accidents 
which  befd  them  during  pregnancy,  if  they  were  able  to  combine 
the  emotions  which  they  have  felt,  give  an  account  of  the  Ihoclcs 
which  their  minds  may  have  undergone,  while  they  were  in  that 
condition,  they  might,  perhaps,  forefee  the  phyliological,  philofo- 
phical,  intellectual, moral, and  phyfiognomical,  revolutions, through 
which  each  of  their  children  had  to  pafs  ; they  might,  perhaps, 
be  enabled  to  fix  beforehand  the  principal  epochs  of  the  life  of  thefe 
children.  When  the  imagination  is  powerfully  agitated  by  de- 
fire, love  or,  hatred,  a fingle  inllant  is  fufficient  for  it  to  create  or 
to  annihilate,  toenlarge  or  to  contract,  toform  giants  or  dwarfs,  to 
determine  beauty  or  uglinefs  : it  impregnates,  at  that  inllant,  the 
organic  foetus,  with  a germ  of  growth  or  diminution,  of  wifdom 
or  folly,  of  proportion,  or  difproportion,  of  health  or  ficknefs,  of 
life  or  death  ; and  this  germ  afterwards  unfolds,  itfelf  only  at 
a certain  time,  and  in  given  circumllances.  This  faculty  of  the 
foul,  in  virture  of  which  it  thus  produces  creations  Jmd  metamor- 
phofes,  has  not  hitherto  been  fufficiently  invelligated  ; but  it 
fometimes  manifells  itfelf,  neverthelefs,  in  the  moll  decided  man- 
ner. To  confider  it  in  its  effence  and  in  its  principles,  may  it  not 
be  analogous  to,  or,  rather,  identically  the  fame  with,  that  miracu- 
lous faith,  which  may  be  excited  and  extended,  maintained  and 
ftrengthened,  by  means  of  external  aid,  where  it  already  exifts, 
but  which  cannot  be  communicated  to,  nor  inculcated  upon, 
minds  entirely  dellitute  of  a principle  of  faith. — What  I have  ad- 
vanced is  my  own  fimple  perception  merely,  conjectures  purely 
hypothetical  ; I prefent  them  only  as  fuch,  More  compleatly 
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unfolded,  they  might  ferve  to  elucidate  the  moft  hidden  myftet 
ries  of  the  Phyfiognomical  Science — -fed  manum  de  tabula. 


CHAP.  III. 

Observations  on  the  Marks  which  Children  bring  imto 

the  World  upon  them — on  Monsters,  Giants,  and 

PWARFS. 

There  are  fome  children  born  with  marks  or  fpots,  juft  as  there 
are  monflers,  giants  and  dwarfs.  All  thefe  fingularities  really 
cxift,  and  are  inexplicable.  A monjler  is  a living  and  organized 
being,  who  has  a conformation  contrary  to  the  order  of  nature, 
who  is  born  with  one  or  more  members  too  much  or  too  little,  in 
whom  one  of  the  parts  is  mifplaced  , or  elfe  it  is  too  great  or  too 
fmall  in  proportion  to  the  whole.  By  marks  I mean  certain  imper- 
fections or  fpots  which  children  fometimes  bring  into  the  world 
with  them,  and  which  are  the  confequence  of  a fudden  and 
powerful  impreifton  made  upon  the  mother,  during  her  pregnancy.. 

The  deformity  of  monflers , except  thofe,  perhaps,  which  are 
born  with  fix  fingers,  always  extends  lefs  or  more,  to  their  phyfio- 
nomy,  and  their  features  are  much  lefs  happy  than  thofe  of  chil- 
dren regularly  organized.  The  too  much  the  too  little,  and  every 
irregularity  in  general,  has  an  influence  on  the  phyfionomy  and  on 
the  mind,  ' . , 

To  explain  in  detail,  with  truth  and  exactnefs,  the  phyfiogno- 
mical character  of  the  different  fpecies  of  monfters,  their  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties,  would  be  contributing  effentially  to 
the  advancement  of  our  Science.  Exceptions  and  extremes  may 
ferve  as  a bafis  to  general  rules. 

There  are  many  who  do  not  believe  in  birth-marks,  and,  if  I 
{piftake  not,  the  following  are  fome  of  the  reafons  given  for  their 

in-* 
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Incredulity.  Firft,  certain  fpots  or  blemilhes  arc  made  to  pafs 
for  birth-marks  which  really  are  not  fuch  : the  truth  is  difguifed 
by  every  kind  of  ridiculous  and  extravagant  fi&ion,  and  this  it  is 
which  difgufts  the  Philofopher — or,  rather,  the  Half-philofo- 
pher.  Secondly,  the  reality  of  birth-marks  is  called  in  queftion, 
becaufe  they  cannot  perceive  the  lead;  connexion  between  the  ef- 
feft  and  the  caufe  ; or,  thirdly,  becaufe  convincing  examples  are 
not  always  at  hand.  Finally,  in  molt  difputes,  men  fometimes 
affirm  or  deny  from  the  fpirit  of  contradiction,  or  from  affecta- 
tion. 

* 

For  my  own  part,  I think  the  faCts  are  too  numerous,  and  too 
clearly  proved,  to  permit  an  impartial  obferver  to  doubt  of  the 
exiftence  of  fuch  marks.  I am  perfectly  difpoftd  to  put  afide 
the  falfe  and  abfurd  exaggerations  which  have  frequently  been 
attached  to  the  fubjeCt ; but  how  many  children  are  every  day 
to  be  feen,  who  bear  upon  their  bodies  the  figures  or  traits  of 
animals,  the  colour  or  form  of  a particular  fruit,  or  fome  other 
extraneous  mark?  Sometimes  it  is  the  impreffion  of  a hand,  on 
the  fame  part  which  the  pregnant  woman  had  touched  at  the 
moment  of  furprize  : fometimes  it  is  an  infuperable  averfion  to 
the  fame  objeCts  which  difgufted  the  mother  when  pregnant  ; 
fometimes  there  are  children  who  retain  through  life  wounds 
or  ulcers,  in  cafes  where  the  imagination  of  the  mother-  has  been 
ftruck  with  the  afpeCt  of  a dead  animal.:  in  a word,  marks  of 
various  kinds  demonftrate  that  they  have  a real  origin,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  afcribed  to  arbitrary  caufes.  Of  confe- 
quence,  we  are  conftrained  to  admit  as  true,  a thing  which  is  in 
itfelf  incomprehenfible  ; it  is  determined,  of  courfe,  that  the 
imagination  of  a woman  with  child,  excited  by  a momenta-neous 
paffion,  may  operate  on  the  fruit  of  her  womb. 

From  a multitude  of  examples  which  might  be  quoted,  I lhall 
feleCt  two,  on  the  authenticity  of  which  I am  affured  I may  de- 
pend. 


A preg- 
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A pregnant  lady  was  playing  at  cards,  andjn  taking  np  her 
hand  the  faw,  that  in  order  to  ftrikc  a brilliant  llroke,  {he  wanted 
only  the  ace  of  fpades.  The  laft  card  lire  took  up  was,  in  effeCt, 
the  one  in  queftion. — She  was  feized  with  an  immoderate  fit  of 
joy,  which,  like  a {hock  of  ele&ricity,  communicated  itfelf  to 
her  whole  frame— and  the  child  fhe  bore  exhibited,  in  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  the  form  of  an  ace  of  fpades  : the  organ  of  vifion  was 
in  no  other  refpedt  injured  by  this  extraordinary  conforma- 
tion. 

The  following  Ja&  is  ftill  more  aftoniffiing,  if  it  be  aspofi- 
tively  certain  as  a friend  of  mine  affures  me,  in  writing,,  that 
it  is. 

A woman  of  condition  at  Rinthal  took  a fancy  while  pregnant, 
to  attend  the  execution  of  a criminal,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  be  beheaded,  and  to  have  his  right  hand  cut  off.  The  ftroke 
which  fevered  the  hand  from  the  body,  fo  terrified  the  pregnant 
lady,  lhat  {he  turned  afide  her  head  with  an  emotion  of  horror, 
and  retired,  without  {laying  out  the  remainder  of  the  execution. 
She  was  delivered  of  a daughter  with  only  one  hand,  who  was  ftill 
in  life  when  my  friend  communicated  to  me  this  anecdote  : the 
other  hand  came  away  feparately,  immediately  after  the  birth. 

Having  maintained  that  the  affections  of  the  mother  produce 
a phyfical  influence  on  her  child,  I will  go  fo  far  as  to  affirm 
that  they  mayr  have  moral  effeCls  alfo.  I have  been  told  of  a 
phyfician,  who  never  could  leave  the  chamber  of  a patient  with- 
out dealing  fomething.  He  prefently  loft  all  recolle&ion  of  the 
thefts  which  he  had  committed,  and  his  wife  always  took  care, 
at  night,  to  fearch  his  pockets  for  keys,  fnuff-boxes,  tweezer- 
cafes,  feiffars,  thimbles,  fpeftacles,  buckles,  fpoons,  and  other 
trinkets,  in  order  to  reftore  them  to  the  proper  owners.  An- 
other inftance  is  related  of  a beggar-boy,  who,  about  two  years 
of  age,  was  taken  under  the  proteftion  of  a noble  family.  His 
education  was  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  experiment  fuc- 
ceeded  wonderfully  well— only  he  could  not  be  taught  to  over- 
come 
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come  a propenfity  to  ftealing.  It  mull  therefore  be  fuppofed,  I 
fliould  think,  that  the  mothers  of  thefe  two  extraordinary  thieves 
had  analogous  propenfities  during  their  pregnancy.  Perfons  of 
this  defcription  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  blamed.  According 
to  every  appearance,  their  adtions  are  altogether  as  involuntary, 
as  mechanical,  and,  perhaps,  as  little  criminal  in  the  fight  of  God, 
as  the  motion  of  the  fingers,  or  any  other  of  thofe  contorfions 
into  which  we  fall  ip  our  moments  of  abfence,  or  of  ferious  medi- 
tation, and  of  which  we  have  neither  confcioufnefs  nor  recollec- 
tion. The  end  of  our  a&ions  alone  mull  determine  their  moral 
merit , juft  as  their  political  merit  muft  be  eftimated  from  the  con- 
fequences  which  affedt  fociety.  With  refpedt  to  our  two  thieves, 
I imagine  that  their  unfortunate  habit  no  more  corrupted  the 
fentiments  of  the  heart,  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  formed  like 
an  ace  of  fpades,  injured  the  Jight  of  the  child  whom  we  men- 
tioned a little  ago.  Probably  too  they  had  not  the  phyfionomy 
of  rogues  : I am  fure,  at  leaft,  that  no  one  could  have  perceived 
in  them  that  eager,  dark,  and  knavifh  look,  which  belongs  to 
thieves  by  profeffion.  Perfons  of  a character  fo  fingular  are  not 
often  to  be  met  with  : I have  never  feen  any  fuch  : it  is  impofil- 
ble  for  me,  therefore,  to  form  a judgment  of  their  phyfionomy 
from  experience  : but  I can  anfwer  for  it,  beforehand,  that  there 
muft  be  in  their  features  fome  diftindlive  fign  of  this  remarkable 
originality. 

The  hypothefis  which  I have  been  endeavom-ing  to  eftablifh, 
may  alfo,  as  I think,  be  applied  to  giants  and  dwarfs;  to  fuch, 
at  leaft,  as  are  fo  accidentally.  It  is  a concentrated  look  of  the 
mother  which  forms  both,  at  certain  given  moments.  Whatever 
may  be  in  this,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  produce  me  an  inftance  of 
any  one  giant,  of  any  one  dwarf,  perfedtly  found  in  heart  and 
mind  ; that  is,  in  the  fame  degree  with  a thoufand  other  indi- 
viduals, who  are  regularly  conftituted.  A new  and  convincing 
proof  that-  nature  is  true  in  all  her  produdlions,  and  that  fhe 
never  deviates  without  caufe  from  her  rules  of  proportion. 
Great  menial  wealnefs  is  the  ufual  portion  of  giants — grojs  Jlupi • 
dity  that  of  dwarfs. 
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ADDITION  N. 

This  plate  reprefents  a young  girl,  who  was  exhibited,  fome 
time  ago,  in  feveral  of  the  cities  of  Europe.  Her  body  was 
.fprinkled  all  over  with  little  tufts  of  hair,  like  a hind’s,  and  her 
back  covered  with  a great  many  fpongy  excrefcences,  likewife 
furniflied  with  hair  of  the  fame  kind.  It  is  alledged  that,  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  the  mother  of  this  child  had  quarrelled  with  a 
neighbour  on  acccount  of  a flag.  The  copy  under  review  was 
drawn  from  nature,  and  I can  anfwer  for  its  exa&rtefs.  It  is 
certain  that  the  excrefcences  were  very  ftrongly  marked,  and 
though  they  had  no  analogy  with  the  fleih  of  the  flag,  yet  the 
father  maintained  that  they  had  a greater  or  lefs  refemblance  to 
the  animal  when  flayed  ; and,  what  may  be  confidered  as  a 
fhonger  proof,  the  tufts  refembled  the  hair  of  a flag  or  fallow 
deer,  not  only  id  colour,  but  in  the  manner  of  infertion,  and  in 
the  arrangement  or  lying  of  the  hair.  The  tufts  which  grew 
out  of  the  forehead,  the  arms,  and  legs,  were  alfo  of  a fpe- 
cies  entirely  different  from  the-  hair  of  the  head.  A phenome- 
non fo  ftrange  is  a ftriking  inftance  of  the  force  and  effedt  of 
imagination  in  fome  women  with  child.  I muft  farther  obferve, 
that  the  young  perfon  in  queftion  pofielfed  prodigious  bodily 
itrength,  and  an  accuracy  in  her  fenfe  of  feeling  altogether  un- 
common. Her  ftaturc  and  flefli,  her  form,  her  complexion  and 
phyfionomy,  her  attitudes  and  geftures,  all  announced  a pre* 
mature  and  indefatigable  virago. 


ADDITION  O. 

I fubjoin  the  profile  of  a girl  of  fixteen  whole  ftature  fcarcely 
exceeded  two  feet.  Her  phyfionomy  fuggefts  abfolutely  no  other 
idea  but  that  of  a confolidated  infancy.  The  forehead  bent  for- 
ward. 
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ward,  indicates  the  phyfical  imperfedtions  of  the  firft  ftage  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  hollow  inflexion  of  the  root  of  the  nofe  is  the 
infallible  fign  of  mental  weaknefs,  or  want  of  vigour.  Tins 
head,  notwithftanding,  prefents  a certain  air  of  maturity,  which 
feems  to  have  precipitated  itfelf,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreffion,  into 
the  under  part  of  the  face,  and  which  predominates  from  the 
under  lip  to  the  neck.  The  experienced  phyfionomift  will  eafily 
dillinguifli,  in  the  whole  what  is  childifh  from  what  is  mature. 

This  dwarf,  however,  did  not  want  fenfe,  or  rather,  fhe  could 
prattle,  and  had  a retentive  memory  : the  eye  and  the  mouth 
are  fufficient  evidence  of  this  ; but  her  form  and  features  are 
equally  incompatible  with  the  graces  and  the  delicacy  of  fentiment. 


CHAP.'  IV* 

Of  the  Reciprocal  Influence  of  Physionomies. 

i • 

We  all  naturally  affume  the  habits,  geftures  and  looks  of  per- 
fons  with  whom  we  live  in  clofe  intimacy.  We  become,  in  fome 
meafure,  affimilated  to  thofe  for  whom  we  have  conceived  a 
ftrong  affection  ; and  one  of  two  things  will  ever  take  place  : the 
beloved  object  will  either  transform  us  into  his  image,  or  we  will 
have  a transforming  influence  over  him.  Every  thing  without  us, 
adts  upon  us,  and  is  reciprocally  adted  upon  by  us  ; but  nothing 
operates  fo  efficacioufly  upon  our  individuality,  as  that  which 
gives  us  pleafure  ; and  nothing  undoubtedly  is  more  amiable,  nor 
more  calculated  to  infpire  delight,  than  the  human  face.  What 
renders  it  lovely  to  us  is  precifely  its  refemblance  to  our  own. 
Could  it  poflefs  an  influence  over  us,  could  it  attradl  us,  were 
there  not  points  of  attraction  which  determine  the  conformity, 
or,  at  leaft,  the  homogeneity  of  its  form  and  features  with  ours  ? 
I fliall  not  undertake  to  fathom  the  depths  of  this  incomprehenfi- 
ble  myftery  ; I pretended  not  to  refolve  the  difficulties  of  the 
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how,  but  thofafl  Is  indubitable  : There  are  faces  which  attract  each 
other,  as  there  are  others  which  mutually  repel : the  conformity  of  fea- 
tures between  two  individuals  who  have  a mutual fympathy,  and  who 
live  in  habits  of  familiarity,  keeps  pace  with  the  developement  of  their 
qualities,  and  ejlublifhes  between  them  m.  reciprocal  communication  of 
their  private  and ptrfonal  fenfations.  Our  face  preferves,  if  I may 
venture  to  ufe  the  expreffion,  the  reflex  of  the  beloved  objedt. 
This  relation  fometimes  depends  only  on  a Angle  point,  drawn 
from  the  moral  character,  or  from  the  phyflonomy  ; it  frequently 
is  confined  to  a Angle  feature  ; it  frequently  hinges  on  inexplicable 
Angularities,  which  do  not  admit  of  any  fpecies  of  definition. 

The  conformity  of  the  bony  fyflem  fuppofes  likewife  that  of 
the  nerves  and  of  the  mufcles.  It  is  true  at  the  fame  time,  that 
^difference  of  education  ipay  affedt  thefe  laft  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
an  experienced  eye  will  no  longer  be  in  a condition  to  trace  the 
points  of  attraftion  ; but  place  the  two  fundamental  forms  which 
have  this  refemblance  clofe  by  each  other — they  will  mutually 
attraft  ; remove  the  fetters  which  conffrained  them,  and  nature 
will  prefently  triumph  ; they  will  recognize  each  other  as  bone  of 
their  bone  and flefh  of  their  jlefh,  and  their  afiimilation  will  rapidly 
advance.  Nay,  more  ; even  faces  which  differ  as  to  the  funda- 
mental  form,  may  mutually  love,  communicate,  attradt,  affimi- 
late  ; and,  if  they  are  of  a tender,  feeling,  fufceptible  charadter, 
this  conformity  will,  in  time,  effablilh  between  them  a relation  of 
phyflonomy,  which  will  be  the  more  ftriking  from  the  original 
difference. 

It  would  be  highly  interefling  accurately  to  determine  the  cha- 
racter of  phyflonomies  which  eafily  affimilate.  There  is  no  occa- 
flon  for  my  obferving,  that  there  are  phyflonomies  which  univer- 
fally  attract,  others  which  repel  evey  one,  and  fome  which  are  en- 
tirely indifferent  ; that  there  are  fome  which  attraft  or  repel  us  by 
turns, and  thofe  which,  in  attra&ing  fome, repel  others.  Phyflono- 
mies  univerfally  repelling,  only  ferve  to  degrade,  more  and  more, the 
ignoble  faces  over  which  they  exercife  their  empire.  Indifferent , 
they  have  no  influence  at  all.  And  Anally,  if  attraclrve , they  give 
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and  receive,  either  exclufively,  or  by  turns,  or  reciprocally  all  at 
once,  In  the  firll  cafe  they  produce  only  very  flight  changes  ; 
in  the  fecond,  the  effects  are  more  fenfible  ; in  the  third,  they  ex- 
cite complete  revolutions  : they  fuppofe  thofe  fouls,  fpoken  of  by 
‘ Mr.  Heemfterhuys,  ‘ which  fortunately  or  unfortunately  unite 
c the  fineft  and  molt  exquilite  tadl,  to  that  exceffive  internal,  elaf- 
‘ ticity  which  makes  them  love  and  defire  with  a degree  of 
‘ phrenzy,  and  feel  with  a fenfibility  bordering  on  infanity  ; in 
‘ other  words,  fouls  which  are  either  modified  or  placed  in  fuch  a 
‘ manner,  that  their  attractive  force  finds  the  leaf!  poffible  obflacle 
‘ in  its  tendency  toward  their  object.’  It  would  be  of  import- 
ance to  ftudy  this  reciprocal  influence  of  phyfionomies,  this  com- 
munication of  fouls.  The  affimilation  has  always  appeared  to  me 
the  mod  ftriking,  in  the  cafe  when,  without  any  foreign  in- 
tervention, chance  united  a genius  purely  communicative  and  a 
genius  purely  formed  to  receive,  who  attached  themfelves  to  each 
other  from  inclination,  or  from  neccffity.  Had  the  firft  exhaufted 
all  its  flock,  and  the  fecond  received  all  that  it  wanted — the  afli- 
milation  of  their  phyfionomies  likewife  ceafed  ; it  had  attained, 
if  I may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  its  degree  of  fatiety. 

Let  me  addrefsone  word  more  to  thee,  ypung  man  of  danger- 
ous eafinefs  of  temper  and  fenfibility  ! Be  circumfpeft  in  thy  inti- 
macies, and  throw  not  thyfelf  blindly  into  the  arms  of  a friend 
whom  thou  haft  not  fufficiently  proved.  A falfe  appearance  of 
fympathy  and  conformity  may  eafily  feduce  thee  : abandon  not 
thyfelf  to  its  influence.  There  exifts,  undoubtedly,  fome  one 
whofe  foul  'is  in  unifon  with  thine.  Have  patience  ; fooner  or 
later  he  will  prefent  himfelf,  and  when  thou  haft  found  him,  he 
will  fuport  thee,  he  will  raife  thee  up  : he  will  fupply  thee  with 
what  thou  needeft,  and  relieve  thee  of  what  is  burdenfome.  The 
fire  of  his  looks  will  animate  thine,  his  melodious  voice  will  foftert 
the  roughnefs  of  thine,  his  refle&ing  prudence  will  temper  thy 
impetuous  vivacity.  The  tendernefs  which  he  feels  towards  thee 
will  be  imprinted  on  the  features  of  thy  face,  and  all  who  know 
him,  will  recognize  him  in  thee.  Thou  wilt  be  what,  he  is,  and 
thou  wilt  remain  not  the  lefs  what  thou  art.  The  fentiment  of 
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friend/hip  will  enable  thee  to  difcover  in  him  qualities  which  ad 
indifferent  eye  will  fearcely  perceive.  It  is  this  faculty  of  feeing 
and  of  feeling  what  is  divine  in  him,  which  affimilates  thy  phyli- 
onomy  to  his. 

i 

Do&rine  like  this  might  become  extremely  ufeful.  I am  not  in 
a condition  at  prefent  to  unfold  it  more  at  large  ; but,  before  I 
conclude,  I fhall  reft  it  on  two  paffages  of  Scripture,  the  applica- 
tion of  which  becomes  a glorious  fupport  to  my  thefts.  We  alt 
‘with  open  face,  beholding , as  in  a glafs,  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are 
changed  into  the  fame  image  from  glory  to  glory — 2 Cor.  iii.  18.  We 
/hall  be  like  him,  for  wefball fee  him  as  he  is — 1 John  iii.  2. 


ADDITION.  P. 

1.  The  portrait  of  a Hypochondriac,  whom  a long  feries  of 
vexations  and  anxieties  had  altered  to  fuch  a degree,  that  his  ac- 
quaintance could  hardly  know  him.  His  eyes  funk,  and  became 
haggard,  the  wings  of  the  nofe  were  drawn  upward,  the  extre- 
mity of  the  lips  fell,  the  cheeks  grew  hollow.  Two  perpendicu- 
lar lines  placed  between  the  eyebrows,  immediately  above  the 
nofe,  increafed  in  fize,  and  produced  feveral  wrinkles  which  fur- 
rowed the  forehead  acrofs.  In  a word,  all  the  features  became 
ftrong  and  coarfe,  and  remained  a conftderable  time  in  this  ftatc 
of  conllraint. 

2.  A fituation  fo  painful  excited  the  raoft  alarming  apprehen- 
fions  in  a wife  who  loved  him,  and  was  tenderly  beloved.  Ac- 
cuftomed  to  fit  oppofite  to  him  at  table,  /he  had  an  eye  of 
compaftion  conftantly  fixed  upon  him.  She  carefully  ftudied,  and 
devoured,  if  I may  ufe  the  exprefiion,  with  an  eager  intereft, 
every  trait,  every  variation,  every  /hade  which  feemed  to  prefage 
the  diminution  or  increafe  of  the  malady.  Her  attentive  obfer- 
vations  had  enabled  her  to  difeern  every  emotion  which  difturb- 
ed  the  mind  of  her  hulband.  Not  a fingle  ray  of  hope,  not  a 
fingle  fleeting  cloud  could  efcape  her  vigilant  tendernefs.  What 
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was  the  confequence  at  length  ? The  affecting  fpe&acle, 
continually  before  her  eyes,  changed  herphyfionomy,  and  it  ended 
in  a complete  aflimilation  of  the  wife  to  the  hufband.  She  fell 
into  the  fame  indifpofition,  but,  by  judicious  treatment,  was  foon 
reftored.  The  hufband,  too,  gradually  recovered  : the  wife  was 
tranfported  with  joy,  her  phyfiopomy  brightened,  the  traits  of 
melancholy  difappeared,  except  a few  flight  traces.  This  happy 
couple  live  afterward  in  perfeft  health,  and',  within  the  year,  the 
lady  was  delivered  of  a fon,  who  had  a ftriking  vefemblance  to  hw 
parents. 
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CHAP.  . 

I 

Of  the  Stature  and  Proportions  of  the  Bod^» 

It  would  be  eafy  to  compofe  a phyfiognomy  of  ftatures  and 
proportions,  as  well  as  a pathognomy  of  attitudes  and  poftures 
correfponding  to  them.  Without  being  able  to  embrace  this 
fubjeff  in  all  its  extent,  I fhall  confine  myfelf  to  the  moll  effential 
remarks,  both  becaufe  I am  writing  lectures  only,  and  becaufe 
a great  many  other  fubjefts  ftill  remain  to  be  handled. 

Albert  Durer  is  unqueftionably  the  author  who  has  given  us 
the  bell  theory  of  proportions,  and,  of  all  painters,  the  one  who 
mod  carefully  ebferved  them  in  his  drawings.  With  regard  to 
attitudes  and  poftures,  no  one  is  fuperior  to  Chodowiecki,  as  well 
for  richnefs  of  imagination,  as  for  truth  and  variety  of  expref- 
£on.  On  examining  the  works  of  thefe  two  artifts,  on  adding 
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to  tliefe  the  ftudy  of  Raphael,  and  confulting  dally  experience, 
my  readers  will,  without'  difficulty,  adopt,  as  fo  many  axioms,  the 
following  propofitions  : 

1.  The  proportion  of  the  body,  and  the  relation  of  the  parts 
to  each  other,  determine  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of 
every  individual. 

2.  There  is  a complete  harmony  between  the  ftature  of  the 
man  and  his  character.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  with 
the  greater  certainty,  begin  with  ftudying  extremes,  giants  and 
dwarfs,  bodies  exceffively  flelhy,  or  too  lean. 

3.  The  fame  harmony  fubfifts  between  the  form  of  the  face 
and  that  of  the  body  ; both  the  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  forms 
is  in  accord  with  the  features  of  the  phyfionomy,  and  all  thefe 

refults  are  derived  from  one  and  the  fame  caufe. 

■ * l 

4.  A body  adorned  with  every  poffible  beauty  of  proportion, 
would  be  a phenomenon  altogether  as  extraordinary  as  a man  fu- 
premely  wife,  or  of  fpotlefs  virtue. 

1 5.  Virtue  and  wifdom  may  refide  in  all  ftatures  which  do  not 

deviate  from  the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature. 

t 

6 But  the  more  perfedt  the  ftature  and  form  are,  wifdom  and 
virtue  will  more  decidedly'  exercife  there  a fuperior,  command* 
ing,  and  pofitive  empire  : on  the  contrary,  the  more  that  the 
body  falls  ffiort  of  perfeftion,  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
are  proportionally  inferior,  fubordinate,  and  negative. 

7.  Among  ftatures  and  proportions,  as  among  phyfionomies, 
fome  are  univtrfally  attractive,  and  others  as  univerfally  repelling, 
or,  at  lead,  difpleafmg. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  Attitudes,  Gait,  and  Posture. 

What  we  have  faid  of  Jlature  and  proportions  refers  equally  to 
attitude,  to  gait  and  poflure.  Obferve  a man  who  thinks  himfelf 
alone,  and  is  wholly  abforbed  in  himfelf.  Whether  he  is  hand- 
ing or  walking,  whether  he  is  fitting  or  lying  along,  all  his  atti- 
tudes and  all  his  motions  will  be  lignificant  ; they  will  all  be  in 
harmony  with  the  proportions  and  hature  of  his  body.  I will 
even  venture  to  add,  that  a fkilful  phyfionomift  will  deduce  from 
the  features  of  the  face  the  proportions  and  hature  which  muft 
corrcfpond  to  tjaem  ; thefe  wiil  aflih  him,  in  their  turn,  to  indi- 
cate the  attitude  and  gait  ; he  will  infer,  and  form  a judgment  of, 
thefe  different  relations,  the  one  from  the  other.  I will  go  hill 
further,  and  maintain,  that  the  faithful  reprefentation  of  a fcore 
of  our  attitudes,  chofen  with  difeernment,  and  at  moments  when 
we  believed  ourfelves  not  obferved  by  any  one,  might  lead  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  and  become  a fource  of  ufeful  in- 
hruftion  : nothing  more,  perhaps,  would  be  neceffary  to  convey 
a compleat  idea  of  the  character  of  every  individual. 


C PI  A P.  III. 

< 

Of  Gestup.es. 

In  following  up  my  principle,  I apply  it  to  gef.ure  likewife, 
Man  refembles  himfelf  in  every  tiling.  He  is,  if  you  will,  the 
moh  contradictory  being  in  the  world,  but  he  is  not  the  leis  ai-. 
ways  himfelf,  always  the  fame.  Nay,  his  very  contradictions  have 
their  homogeneity,  their  individuality,  their  propriety.  Every 
thing  in  us  is  phyhonomical,  charaCteriftica!  ; every  thing,  with- 
out exception,  is  conformable,  and  correfponds  to  an  internal 
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and  invifible  caufe.  Whatever  we  touch,  whatever  pafles  through 
our  hands,  whatever  enters  into  the  fphere  of  our  activity,  allies 
itfelf  to  us,  and  favours  of  us.  Our  image  reproduces,  preferves, 
and  multiplies  itfelf  in  all  that  pertains  to  us,  and  in  all  that  we 
do.  There  is  nothing  more  fignificant,  efpecially,  than  the 
guftures  which  accompany  the  attitude  and  the  gait.  Natural 
or  afftdfed,  hurried  or  How,  impaffioned  or  cool,  uniform  or 
varied,  grave  or  airy,  free  or  conitrained,  eafy  or  ftiff,  noble  or 
mean,  haughty  or  humbly,  bold  or  timid,  becoming  or  ridiculous, 
agreeable,  graceful,  impofing,  threatening— the  gefture  is  varied 
in  a thcuiand  ways.  Learn  to  diftinguifh  and  to  catch  all  thefe 
(hades,  and  you  will  have  advanced  a Hep  farther  in  the  phyfiog- 
nomical  career,  and  have  acquired  a new  mean  to  facilitate  the 
ftudy  of  man.  The  aftonilhing  harmony  which  fubfifts  between 
the  gait,  the  voice,  and  the  gefture,  never  belies  itfelf. 

‘ The  Greeks,’  fays  IVincliclmann , ‘ were  ftudious  of  obferving 

* great  modefty  in  their  deportment,  and  in  their  adtions.  They 

* even  thought  that  a hurried  gait  muft  (hock  every  idea  of 

* decency,  and  announce  a kind  of  rufticity  of  manners.  With 

* a gait  of  this  fort  Demojlhenes  reproaches  Nicohulus : to  talk  in- 
‘ folently,  and  to  walk  fall,  are,  according  to  him,  one  and  the 

* fame  thing.  In  conformity  to  this  way  of  thinking,  the  an- 
‘ cients  conlidered  a (low  and  deliberate  pace  as  the  charac- 
‘ teriftic  (ign  of  a generous  foul.’  Salujl,  fpeaking  of  Cataline, 
expreffes  himfelf  thus  : ‘ Co/os  ejus  exf annuls , fadi  oculi,  citus  modo, 
‘ mo  do  tardus  incejfus .’  And  muft  we  not  fuppofe  that  this  in- 
equalily  in  the  gait  will,  of  neceffity,  communicate  itfelf  to  the 
gefture,  and  quicken  or  retard  it  ? 

Our  gait  and  deportment  are  natural  only  in  part,  and  we 
generally  blend  with  them  fomething  borrowed  or  imitated.  But 
even  thefe  imitations,  and  the  habits  which  they  make  us  con- 
tradf,  are  (till  the  refults  of  nature,  and  enter  into  the  primitive 
character.  I can  never  expedt,  for  inftance,  a gentle  and  calm 
temper  from  a man  who  is  always  buftling  about  violently  ; nor 
apprehend  either  indecent  tranfport  or  excels  from  one  whofe 
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deportment  is  uniformly  grave  and  Heady.  I likewife  doubt 
whether  a brilk  pace  can  be  confiilent  with  a fluggifh  and  indo- 
lent difpofition  ; and  he  who  catelefsly  crawls  along  Hep  by 
Hep,  fcarcely  announces  that  fpirit  of  activity  which  fteadily  pur- 
fues  its  objedt  through  the  midft  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Look 
at  a Preacher,  an  Orator,  whofe  very  language  you  do  not  un- 
derftand.  His  exterior  and  geltures  vvill  enable  you  to  guefs 
what  is  the  principal  fubjedl  of  his  difcOurfe,  will  indicate  to 
you  the  moil  energetic  and  affecting  paffages,  will  difplay  to 
your  imagination  the  objedts  which  he  is  tracing,  and  will  even 
help  you  to  form  a judgment  of  the  order  and  clearnefs  with 
which  his  ideas  are  unfolded.  O did  man  but  know  how  many 
languages  he  fpeaks  at  once,  in  how  many  forms  he  exhibits  him- 
felf  at  the  fame  inftant,  by  what  variety  of  expreflion  he  makes 
himfelf  known  to  his  fellow-creatures — with  what  dignity,  with 
what  wifdom,  would  his  words  and  adtions  be  clothed  ! How 
careful  would  he  be  to  purify  his  fentiments  and  intentions ! 
How  dilferent  would  he  be  from  what  he  is  ! Quads  tinimo  rjf, 
tails.  inccJTu ; and  rifle  nothing  when  I add,  tails  geflu. 

ADDITIONS  TO  CPIAPTERS  I.  II.  III. 

i.  Plowever  Angular  this  figure  may  be,  it  has  nothing  d ^pro- 
portionate. Perhaps,  however,  the  eye  is  too  fprightly  ; but 
this  excepted,  there  is  much  harmony  in  the  whole.  You  have 
here  a low  woman,  very  fimple,  and  very  contradted.  This  Is 
an  ifolated  being,  whofe  blunted  attention  is  totally  undiredted, 
and  who  finds  h’erfelf,  if  I may  ule  the  exprefiiou,  detached  from 
all  the  rell  of  the  creation.  Remark  well,  1 befeech  you,  the 
word  ifolated.  , If  I am  alked  what  I underftand  by  an  idiot , I an- 
fvver,  that  it  is  an  ifolated  perfon,  who  adts  without  having  an  oo- 
jedt ; a man  whofe  eondudt  wants  both  principle  and  connexion, 
who  propefes  to  himfelf  nothing  like  an  end,  in  what  he  doe3. 
It  is  Jlupidity  to  adt  without  having  an  objedt,  it  Is  folly  to  purfue 
one  unworthy  of  us.  The  more  that  the  intention  of  an  action 
is  decidedly  marked,  the  more  our  efforts,  our  deportment,  and 
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our  gedures,  will  correfpor.d  to  it,  and  the  more  will  we  merit 
the  approbation  and  edeem  of  thofe  who  obferve  us. 

2.  The  fame  nullity,  the  fame  vacancy,  the  fame  blunted  cu- 
riofity,  charadlerize  this  figure  alfo.  This  man  is  attached  to  no 
objeft  whatever ; and,  from  an  effedl  of  his  natural  ftupidity,  he 
is  not  capable  of  forming  an  attachment.  The  body-favours  of 
the  condition  of  the  mind,  and  expreffes  it.  Hence  that  wide 
and  parched  mouth,  hence  that  whole  in fi pid  attitude,  thefe- 
hanging  arms,  and  that  left  hand  turned  outward,  without  any 
apparent  motive.  Every  thing  here  is  in  unifon,  and  every  part, 
taken  feparately,  confirms  the  fad  idea  which  we  had  formed 
of  the  whole. 

3.  The  gait  of  a wife  man  is  affuredly  different  from  that  of 
an  idiot,  and  an  idiot  fits  very  differently  from  a man  qf  fenfe. 
The  attitude  of  the  lad  announces  either  meditation,  or  recollec- 
tion, or  repofe.  The  changeling  reds  on  his  chair,  without 
knowing  why  : he  feems  fixed  on  an  objedt,  and  yet  his  look  is 
diredted  to  no  one  thing : his  podure  is  ifolated  like  himfelf. 
This  obfervation  furnifhes  me  with  another,  which  I confider  as 
of  effential  importance  in  the  Art  of  Painting.  Mod  portraits 
offend  from  a certain  expreffion  of  dupidity,  and  from  ridiculous 
attitudes.  They  have  an  ifolated  air,  becaufe  each  perfonage  is  a 
being  apart,  to  whom  the  Artid  has  given  neither  objedl  nor 
adtion.  This  fault  may  be  remedied  by  the  Jit  nation  : this  ought 
to  be  fimple,  and  clearly  developed  ; it  diould  be  diredted  to  a 
determinate  end,  and  this  in  perfedt  relation  to  every  thing 
clfe — it  is  this  which  conditutes  the  merit  of  a portrait. 

4.  This  attitude  indicates  a ridiculous  affeftation  of  fuperi- 
ority,  exercifing  its  empire  over  a humble  and  timid  charadter. 
Be  affured  of  it,  prefumption  of  every  kind  fuppofes  folly  at  bot- 
tom, and  lay  your  account  with  meeting  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  in  every  difproportioned  and  grofs  phyfionomy,  which 
affedls  an  air  of  folemnity  and  authority.  Nature  has  formed,  I 
iffight  venture  to  fay,  certain  heads  of  idiots  only  by  halves  ; one 
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half  of  the  face  has  been  made  at  the  expence  of  the  other  ; and 
the  only  quedion  is.  Whether  of  the  two  predominates  ? Is  it 
the  under  part  which  gains  the  afcendant  ? the  mafs  of  intellec- 
tual faculties  diminifb.es  in  proportion,  every  thing  is  turned  into 
flefh,  and  the  man  becomes  totally  infupportable.  The  mind, 
however,  prefcrves  ftill  a kind  of  rcminifcence  of  it  fird  energy, 
and  this  recolle&ion  fills  the  man  with  prefumption,  without 
rendering  him  either  wifer  or  better.  A perfon  of  this  deferip- 
tion  affumes  a tone  of  empire  and  authority  over  a being  weak, 
and  delicately  organized.  He  thinks  only  of  humbling  the 
other,  and  is  totally  inl'enfible  of  his  fufferings.  The  pretenfions 
and  infolence  of  fuch  a perfon  always  keep  pace  with  the  in- 
creafing  humiliation  of  the  other. 


Two  Attitudes.  R. 

Which  of  thefe  two  attitudes  would  you  prefer  ? Which  of 
them  do  you  think  the  mod  becoming,  the  mod  noble,  the  mod 
adapted  to  a manly  and  determined  charafter,  the  mod  proper  to 
interedyou,  andinfpire  confidence  ? The  anfwertothis  quedion 
is  obvious,  and  there  is  no  room  for  hefitation.  If  I afk  farther, 
which  of  thefe  figures  announces  a harebraind  coxcomb,  a petit- 
nvaitre — a man  whofe  converfation  is  equally  infipid,  tirefome, 
and  teafing— a mind  capable  of  feeling  either  the  great  and  beau- 
tiful, or  the  fimple  and  natural — a being  who,  in  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  at  court,  and  in  private,  on  the  theatre,  and  before 
his  looking-glafs,  wiil  never  be  anything  but  a confummate  fool — 
who  will  pafs  his  whole  life  in  an  eternal  childhood,  not  edeeming 
any  one,  and  himfelf  efteemed  of  no  one  ? The  quedion,  in  truth, 
may  dill  be  eafily  anfwered,  and  there  will  be  only  one  opinion  of 
the  matter  ; we  fliall  be  difpofed  to  fmile  at  this  driking  contraft, 
and  mud  admire  the  adonifhing  harmony  which  didinguifhes 
each  individual. 
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Three  Figures.  S. 

Never  will  a modeft  and  fenfible  man,  on  any  occafion  what- 
ever aflume  an  attitude  fuel)  as  thefe  ; and  if,  by  chance,  his 
attention,  ftrongly  excited,  fhould  induce  him  to  turn  his  face 
upward,  like  2,  he  will  not,  hovyever,  crofs  his  arms  thus  behind 
his  back  : this  attitude  neceffarily  fuppofes  affe&ation  and  often- 
tation,  efpecially  with  fuch  a phyfionomy,  which  has,  indeed,  no- 
thing difagreeable,  but  which  is  not  that  of  a thinker,  nor  even 
that  of  a man  capable  of  reflecting  ; for  this  capacity  alone  is  a 
a quality  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  laft  figure  belongs 
Jikewife  to  that  clafsof  perfons  who  ili  ive  to  acquire  confequence 
by  dint  of  pretenfion.  You  may  fay  of  1,  2,  and  3,  in  general, 
that  they  give  themfelves  airs — or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are 
conceited  coxcombs.  The  more  that  fuch  gentlemen  affume,  the 
more  we  feel  ourfelves  tempted  to  call  in  queltion  the  little  real 
pierit  they  may  have. 

- < 

• w t 

Two  Female  Figures.  T. 

* 

1.  There, is  much  calmnefs  and  modefty  in  this  attitude  ; it  is  per- 
fectly adapted  to  this  fpecies  of  phyfionomy,  which,  without 
having  any  thing  very  diftinguifhed,  is,  however,  neither  ignoble 
nor  vulgar.  A clear  and  found  understanding — all  the  degree  of 
intelligence  which  is  compatible  with  mediocrity  of  talents — the 
domeftic  virtues,  the  love  of  peace,  of  labour,  of  order,  and 
cleanlinefs — a habit  of  attention,  a large  fund  of  docility  and 
candour— coolnefs,  but  not  the  coolnefs  of  indolence — a mobility 
remote  from  every  fpecies  of  vivacity — a contented  mind,  and 
iormed  to  give  contentment  to  fuch  as  do  not  leave  her  far  behind 
from  an  extraordinary  elevation  of  character— -thefe  are  the  parti- 
culars which  the  fimple  filhouette,  the  air  and  deportment  alone 
of  this  young  perfon  would  indicate. 
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2.  This  figure  favours,  more  or  lefs,  of  the  conftraint  /he  was  in 
while  the  artill  traced  her  portrait.  In  other  refpetfts  the  attitude 
is  more  animated  and  more  expreffive,  than  the  preceeding,  as  the 
phyfionomy  likewife  announces  more  talents,  more  wit,  vivacity, 
and  aftivity,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  more  vanity  and  conceit.  The 
eyes,  the  eyebrows,  and  her  nofe,  have  fomething  fufficiently 
harfli  ; I find  in  them  a charafter  rather  decifive,  more  voluptuous 
than  tender,  inclined  to  levity,  arid  which  will  aim  at  conquering 
hearts  rather  than  gaining  them.  All  thefe  conjeftures  prevent 
me  not  from  afcribing  to  to  tfiis  young  girl  a kind  and  benificent 
heart,  a frank  and  fincere  difpofition,  a fprightly  humour,  and 
confiderable  talents  : file  feems  formed  for  reli/hing  happinefs, 
and  for  diffufing  it  around  her. 

* * •.  1 •| 

Two  Women.  V. 

‘ - r • v 

Two  women,  with  all  the  weaknefs  of  their  fex.  The  firft  has 
the  air  of  liftening,  or  rather,  of  being  loft  in  fome  revery  ; the 
fecond  is  carelefly  feated,  to  reft  herfelf  at  eafe.  Both  attitudes 
are  full  of  truth  and  homogeneity.  Thefe  two  perfons  feem  to 
be  recovering  from  indifpolition,  and  refledling  on  their  ftate  ; 
the  younger  with  fatisfadlion,  the  other,  as  if  /he  were  calculating 
the  amount  of  the  phyfician’s  fees.  This  laft  is  not  juft  what 
you  would  call  a refpedftable  matron,  but  I can  eaiily  believe  her 
to  be  an  excellent  mother  and  a good  houfewife.  The  young 
one  appears  to  be  the  bell  creature  in  the  world,  good  from  in- 
ftindt,  incapable  of  hurting  any  perfon  whatever  : /he  is  of  an 
organization  extremely  delicate,  and  her  faculties  limit  her  to  the 
ordinary  things  of  life. 


Attitudes  after  Chodowiecki.  U. 

I.  The  attitude  and  gait  of  a man  abforbed  in  himfelf,  of  no 
great  depth  naturally,  but,  at  the  moment,  entirely  loft  in  the  ob« 

i eft  w '•  ■ : c enra-  e$  him. 
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2.  More  abftradted,  more  concentrated,  more  penfive,  than  the 
preceding.  The  hand  is  trying,  if  not  to  relieve  the  efforts  of  the 
mind,  atleafl  to  remove  every  thing  that  might  difturb  its  adtivity 
and  its  meditation. 

3.  The  nofe  is  not  homogeneous  with  the  reft,  and  whatever  is 
foreign  to  the  phyfionomy,  renders  it  weak.  Add  to  this,  that 
air  of  uncertainty  in  the  whole,  and  that  want  of  harmony  be- 
tween the  hand,  which  feems  to  indicate  fomething,  and  the  face, 
which,  in  its  immobility,  fays  nothing  at  all — thefe  affuredly  arc 
not  the  figns  of  wifdom.  This  figure  can,  at  moft,  convey  the 
idea  of  a man  calmly  converfing  with  himfelf. 

4.  Total  want  of  energy,  obbinacy  without  firmnefs  ; half  an 
idiot,  not  to  fay  more. 

5.  This  is  one  completely.  Reduced  to  his  nothingnefs,  he  is, 
neverthelefs  applauding  himfelf  with  a fatisfadtion  more  than 
childtfh  ; he  is  laughing  like  a fool,  without  knowing  wherefore  ; 
he  will  remain  for  ever  incapable  of  forming  or  of  purfuing  one 
reafonable  idea. 

6.  The  profile  alone  fufficiently  announces  ^ changeling,  defti- 
tute  of  fenfe  and  energy.  The  attitude,  the  gait,  the  adtion  of 
the  hands  and  fingers,  completely  characterize  him. 

7.  This  phyfionomy  denotes  a weak  perfon,  put  out  of  coun- 
tenance, or  affedting  to  be  fo. 

' , ' I 

8.  The  pofture  of  a good-hnmoured  man,  indolent,  yet  cu- 
rious ; hugging  himfelf,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion,  in  his 
avai  ice. 

9.  The  gait  of  a man  deeply  engaged  in  fome  affair  which 
perfonally  interefts  him  : the  face  hardly  admits  of  a deportment 
fo  grave, 


Twelve 


Twelve  Soldiers.  W. 


Twelve  mod  exprefiive  attitudes,  taken  from  the  Pruflian 
foldiery.  Let  the  reader  exercife  himfeif  in  afiigning  to  each  of 
thefe  figures  its  proper  chara&er.  They  are  eafily  diftinguifha- 
ble,  and,  from  the  ideal  mtsjefty  of  the  general  of  the  army,  im~ 
prefled  with  what  he  is,  or  rather,  with  what  he  repre- 
fents,  and  what  he  wiihes  to  appear — from  the  commander 
in  chief,  I fay,  down  to  the  coporal,  you  will  find  in  all  of 
them  the  authority  which  command  beftows,  the  impofing  exte- 
terior  which  belongs  to  fuperiors,  the  dignity,  elevation,  courage, 
ilatelinefs,  and  dexterity,  which  each  has  occafion  for,  in  the  Ra- 
tion he  fills.  The  examination  of  this  print  fuggefts,  if  I am  not 
nriftaken,  a reflection  abundantly  natural.  The  military  fyftem, 
carried  efpecially  to  the  degree  of  perfection  which  modern  times 
prefent,  is  the  molt  complicated  and  refined  mechanifm  which 
man  ever  invented  for  the  management  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
However  linking,  however  painful  this  idea  may  be,  it  leads  to 
another,  which  the  philofophic  obferver  mult  admit-— it  is,  that 
this  fame  fyftem  is  likewife  the  mafter-piece  of  human  invention, 
an  incomparable  model  of  order  and  combination,  of  activity  an4 
pafiibility. 

Five  Attitudes  of  the  same  Person.  X. 

S V** 

The  i ft  of  thefe  figures  retraces,  with  much  truth,  the  charac- 
ter of  aff.id'inn.  Dejirc  too  is  perfectly  well  exprefled  in  the  2d, 
but  fome  fault  might  be  found  with  the  pofition  of  the  right 
hand.  The  farrow  of  the  3d  appears  to  be  founded  on  reafon , 
The  4th  is  a faithful  image  of  that  forlornncfs,  that  felf-oblivion, 
which  the  the  more  violent  emotion  produce.  The  5th  is  alipoft 
entirely  theatrical : it  fuggefts  the  idea  of  an  a cl  refs  who  thinks 
too  much  of  the  fpecc  .tors  ; it  deviates  from  nature,  it  retains 
nothing  of  tiiat  fpecies  of  cafe  which  ought  to  be  preferved  even 
ijnder  the  molt  vehement  alfedions. 

Dif- 
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Different  Attitudes.  Y. 

With  refpect  to  attitude,  nothing,  perhaps,  was  ever  defigned 
with  more  truth  than  this  fuit  of  Berlin  eccleliaftics.  What  fim- 
plicity  in  the  manner,  and  what  charafteriftic  energy  in  the  ex- 
preffion  ! How  well  obferved  are  all  the  particulars  of  relation 
and  conformity  ! Benevolent  activity,  genuine  eloquence,  appli- 
cation and  ability,  a humility  that  gives  inquitude,  rational  piety 
— thefe  are  the  general  qualifications,  each  of  which  in  particular 
I leave  you  to  refer  to  its  proper  fubjedt,  and  which  it  certainly  is 
not  difficult  to  accomplilh.  One  of  the  eight  announces  felf-fuf- 
ficiency  and  prefumption— another  mull  be  in  the  habit  of  ftudy- 
ing  his  fermons  as  he  walks.  You  fee  this,  and  are  ftruck  with 
it  as  I am,  and  we  feel  together  that  in  man  every  thing  reveals 
man. 


The  Dying  Father.  Z. 

In  this  pi£lure  of  the  dying  father,  affli&ion  and  anguifh  are  de- 
pidled  in  a great  variety  of  forms  and  attitudes.  Thefe,  feparate- 
ly  confidered,  are  not  deficient  in  iefpedl  of  charadler— - taken 
together,  they  have  not  fufficient  relation  to  the  fubjedl.  Seve- 
ral figures  of  this  compofition,  and  even  whole  groups,  have  a 
theatrical  a£lion — and  the  grief  which  proceeds  from  the  heart  is 
never  oftentatious.  I am  particularly  pleafed,  as  to  truth  of  ex- 
preffion,  with  the  two  children  kneeling  before  the  phyfician,  who 
is  impofing  filence  on  them  with  a look  of  indifference.  Next  to 
this  I remark,  with  diftin&ion,  that  modeft  ffiame-faced  beggar, 
fnpported  on  his  crutch,  and  praying  for  his  benefactor,  with  an 
air  as  if  he  feemed  to  be  recapitulating  all  the  benefits  received 
from  him.  There  is  likevvife  much  energy  in  the  attitude  of  that 
young  girl  on  her  knees,  holding  her  prayer-book  in  one  hand, 
and  hiding  her  face  in  the  pillar.  Thcfon  too,  bending  over  the 
body  of  his  father,  exhibits  unequivocal  marks  of  the  moft  poig- 
nant 


nant  grief.  Finally,  notwithftanding  the  incorredtnefs  of  the 
drawing,  the  young  perfon  in  the  foreground  of  this  picture, 
with  arms  extended,  announces  and  expreffes  the  pious  defire  of 
filial  affedlion. 


Twelve  Attitudes.  A.  A. 

According  to  my  mode  of  feeing  and  feeling,  I would  thus  ex- 
plain thefe  figures,  which  I have  borrowed  from  Mr.  Engel’s 
Art  of  Mimickry. 

1* 

i.  The  meditation  of  a man  of  the  world,  who  directs  all  his 
fkill,  and  all  his  powers  of  calculation,  to  one  fingle  point. 

2 Is  a very  ordinary  man,  who  has  turned  his  attention  to  an 
object  of  jfmall  importance  ; in  which,  however,  he  interefts  him* 
felf  to  a greater  or  lefs  degree. 

3.  Incapable  of  much  refleftion,  this  man  diredts  a momentary 
attention  to  fomething  that  accidentally  prefents  itfelf,  and  which 
llightly  affedts  him. 

4.  The  phlegmatic  indifference  of  a charadler  which  never 
profoundly  purfued  an  abftradt  fpeculation. 

5.  An  indifferent,  feeble,  and  even  infipid  charadler,  though 
gentle  and  modeft. 

6.  The  irony  cf  a cheat  at  the  expence  of  his  dupe. 

7.  The  affedled  indifference  of  felf-conceit. 

8.  The  deliberation  of  one  not  formed  for  refledlion. 

9.  Such  a manner  of  likening  car  announce  only  a contemp* 
tuou?  chandler,  mined  to  exceflive  prefumption. 

lo,  The 
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10.  The  difgu  fling  grimace  of  an  impertinent  fool,  who  makes 
himfelf  completely  ridiculous. 

11.  The  brutality  of  one  of  the  lowed  of  mankind,  preparing 
to  give  vent  to  vulgar  rage. 

12.  The  confufion  of  a poor  wretch,  without  vigour  of  mind, 
and  deflitute  of  honour. 

Obferve  with  what  fagacity  the  defigner  has  affigned  to  each  of 
thefe  fubjects,  a form  of  hat  which  may  be  called  char  after  flic. 

t 

Ten  Attitudes.  B.  B. 

1.  The  attitude  of  a man  at  prayer.  If  the  look  correfponds 
not  with  the  demeanour,  the  copyill  is  to  be  blamed.  If  I 
durfl,  without;  furnifhing  matter  for  laughter,  I would  add  a re- 
mark, the  truth  of  which  will,  undoubtedly,  be  felt  by  more 
than  one  reader  -a  perfon  with  hair  like  this  is  incapable  of  fo 
much  fervour. 

2.  Childifh  defire,  in  all  its  vivacity.  By  tranfports  of  this 
fort,  by  emotions  thus  paffionate,  real  defire  is  expreffed. 

3.  The  theatrica1  affectation  of  a man  deflitute  of  fenfe,  and 
meaning  to  give  himfelf  airs. 

4.  The  deportment  of  a fage  converfing  with  a fage. 

5.  This  extafy  of  love  and  refpeCt  does  not  announce  an  or- 
dinary man. 

6.  It  is  thus  we  return  on  having  lofl  fomething,  on  meeting 
an  unmerited  denial,  or  on  having  fruitlefsly  employed  the  arts  of 
perfuafion. 


7.  I will 
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7.  I will  not  fay  that  this  monk  has  the  appearance  of  being 
affli&ed  at  having  miffed  a benefice  ; much  lefs,  however,  can  I 
fay  that  his  attitude  is  that  of  a good  lliepherd,  deploring  the 
ftraying  of  his  flock. 

8.  This  woman  has  the  air  of  purfuing  with  her  eyes  a beloved 
objeft,  who  has  juft  left  her.  It  was,  perhaps,  her  After,  or  her 
friend,  but  1 am  certain  it  was  not  her  lover. 

9 . The  attitude  of  a man  who  is  liftening  attentively.  No 
one  furely  will  afcribe  to  him  either  fuperior  intelligence  or  ex- 
cefiive  delicacy;  He  is  a contemptuous  charadter,  and  that 
is  all. 

10.  This  one  has  retired  to  refledl  at  his  eafe  : he  appears  not 
to  want  underftanding,  but  is  rather  unpoliftied. 


Four  Heads.  C.  C. 

1.  This  is  the  look  and  air  of  attention  excited  by  defire. 
Thefe  eyes  turned  to  Heaven,  exprefs  the  anxieties  of  a love  ftill 
fupported  by  hope  ; you  fee  in  them  a foul  difpofed  to  melancholy, 

I If  there  were  greater  harmony  between  the  forehead  and  the  nofe, 
the  connoiffeur  would  not  feel  himfelf  inclined  to  impute  to  this 
phyfionomy,  taken  in  whole,  a want  of  fenfibility. 

2.  The  fecond  of  thefe  heads  is  more  pleafing  and  better  cal- 
culated to  infpire  love.  Its  contours  are  more  graceful,  and  more 
delicately  rounded.  Lefs  languiihing  than  the  firft,'this  female 
promifes  a great  fund  of  good  fenfe,  and  a fidelity  not  to  be 
fhaken.  She  liftens  with  fimplicity,  unmixed  with  cunning  or 
malice  : (he  gives  herfelf  up  calmly  to  the  agreeable  ideas  which 
engage  her  mind,  and  reflects  upon  them  at -her  eafe.  The 
attitude  too  is  that  of  attentive  love,  fuperior  to  defign  and 
intrigue,  and  which  nothing  can  divert  from  its  attachment. 

3.  I muft 
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3.  I muft  afk  pardon  of  the  admirable  Angelica-,  but  neither 
the  air  nor  the  defign  of  this  bufl  appears  to  me  charaCteriftic 
of  Hope.  Thefe  eyes  fo  calm  and  gentle,  and  that  head,  reclining 
on  the  arm,  may  fuit  Rejigncition. — Hope,  on  the  contrary,  is  ereCt, 
with  one  foot  firmly  refting  on  the  ground,  the  arms  ftretched 
forward,  and  the  look  darting  into  diftanf  fpace.  In  other  ref- 
peCts,  and  notwithftanding  the  foftnefs  and  vacuity  vifible  in  this 
phyfionomy  we  clieerfully  do  juftice  to  its  expreffion  of  goodnefs 
and  fenfibility. 

There  is  much  more  truth  in  4.  it  is  the  image  of  a ref- 
peCtful  piety,  blended  with  humility  and  contrition. 


Twelve  Heads  after  Poussin.  D.  D. 

Each  individual  has  his  character,  and  every  character  has  a 
phyfionomy  proper  to  it  : it  is  this  which  gives,  if  I may  lo  ex- 
prefs  mylelf,  the  tone  to  the  look,  to  the  gefture,  to  the  carriage 
to  the  mien,  to  the  gait,  to  all  our  movements  aCtive  and  paffive. 
All  thefe  have  a mutual  dependance  arid  alfociation  ; but  there 
are  few  artifts  who  poflefs  the  talent  of  communicating  to  their 
figures  this  harmony  and  homogeneity  of  character  ; there  are 
very  few  who  knows  how  to  reproduce  if  both  in  the  whole  and  in 
each  of  the  parts ; who  are  able  to  make  it  re-appear,  with  the 
fame  truth,  in  the  ftature,  in  the  attitude,  and  in  the  air  of  the 
face.  Let  us  fee  how  far  we  fhall  receive  fatisfaCtion  from  the 
annexed  print,  copied  after  Pouffin,  and  of  which  we  fhall  now 
examine  the  phyfionomical  attitude's  and  characters. 

1.  A character  generous,  judicious,  and  powerfully  energetic, 
who  at  this  moment  is  reflecting  attentively.  The  eye  retreats 
rather  too  much,  and  thereby  diminifhes  the  expreffion  of  the 
phyfionomy,  in  which  every  thing  announces  a fage  precifion. 
In  other  refpeCts  the  air  of  the  head  is  perfectly  conformable  to 
the  character. 


2.  The 
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2.  The  profile  of  a female  loft  in  refleclion.  This  head  has 
almoft  as  much  dignity  as  the  preceeding,  but  it  is  lefs  judicious. 
The  mien  would  promife  attention  and  intereft,  were  it  more  in 
harmony  with  the  forehead,  the  look,  and  the  mouth. 

3.  A faftiionable  idea’!  form.  The  noftril  has  been  forgotten, 
the  forehead  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  nofe,  and  this  laft  part 
forms  a contraft  with  the  mouth,  the  defign  of  which  is  too  vague, 
and  whofe  exterior  contours,  at  moft,  are  well  exprefled.  The 
attitude  announces  a man  ftruck  with  an  interefting  objeft, 
which  he  perceives  at  a diftance,  and  with  regard  to  which  he 
ftill  fufpends  his  judgment. 

4.  A profound  obferver,  who  maturely  weighs  and  reflefts. 
He  furpaftes  the  firft  three  in  penetration  and  fagacity,  but  is  in- 
ferior to  them  in  point  of  feeling.  This  is  a man  of  much  ex- 
perience, without  mental  elevation,  and  without  delicacy. 

\ 

5.  A new  difcordance  between  the  look  and  the  air  of  the 
head,  between  the  forehead  and  the  whole.  That  eye  fees  no- 
thing, that  forehead  thinks  on  nothing,  that  mouth  exprefles  no- 
thing. The  mien,  however,  denotes  an  attentive  mind,  and  the 
head  only  of  a generous  and  energetic  perfonage  could  be  adorn- 
ed with  fuch  hair 

6.  That  eye,  though  faulty  in  the  drawing,  fixes  and  pene- 
trates. Every  thing  elfe  is  homogeneous,  except  that  the  con- 
tour of  thr  forehead  is  in  part  too  fmooth,  and  the  eyebrow  too 
feeble,  for  a head  of  fuch  force,  and  capable  of  fo  much  applica- 
tion. 

7.  The  air  of  the  head,  the  form  and  features  of  the  face,  are 
in  excellent  harmony.  I would  fay  that  this  woman  obferves 
calmly,  but  her  eyes  feem  hardly  formed  for  feizing  a fixed  point. 
Let  us  fatisfy  ourfelves  then  with  allowing  her  an  ingenious 
and  peaceable  difpofition,  taking  pleafure  in  fimplicity  and  repofe. 

8.  The 
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8.  The  refle&ing  veneration  of  a compofed  fpirit,  which  con- 
ceives with  facility,  but  has  nothing  great  or  profound,  though  far 
above  mediocrity.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine  whether  it  be  the 
•profile  of  a male  or  of  a femalt.  That  forehead,  without  cavities 
and  without  (hades,  can  contain  neither  unufual  penetration,  nor 
extreme  fenlibility.  The  noftril  here  too  has  been  forgotten,  and 
this  defeft  is  an  unfpeakable  injury  to  the  expreffion  of  the  phy- 
fionomy. 

9.  You  difcover  in  that  glance  a difcreet  curiofity,  which 
fuppofes  a chara&er  above  the  common,  nay,  a certain  degree  of 
elevation.  Strengthen  a little  the  defign  of  the  under  lip,  Hope 
the  upper  part  of  the  forehead — and  you  will  bring  out,  ftili 
more,  that  fund  of  goodnefs  and  magnanimity,  which  ferves  as  a 

bafis  to  this  beautiful  phyfionomy. 

/ * * * 

10.  That  hair,  after  the  manner  of  Raphael,  becomes  difguft- 

ing  when  united  to  that  eye,  which  feeks,  which  loves,  and 
which  refpectfc  harmony  and  truth.  A phyfionomy  like  this 
characterizes  a profound  obfervcr,  a folid  thinker,  who  is  fure  of 
his  point,  and  has  examined  it  carefully.  This  very  confidence 
may  render  him  prompt,  opinionative  and  keen  in  his  decifions  : 
I fhouid  not  expeft  from  him  much  deference.  The  attitude 
fcarcely  promifes  it,  and,  in  this  refpedt,  it  harmonizes  with  all 
the  reft.  ( 

i x.  The  interval  between  the  eye  and  the  root  of  the  nofe  is 
unnatural.  I difcover  in  this  profile  an  attention  which  invefti- 
gates  nothing  thoroughly.  The  attitude  has  the  appearance  of 
being  produced  by  a fenfual  defire,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
explain. 

12.  What  a wonderful  relation,  between  the  form,  the  features, 
the  mien,  and  the  hair  ! What  a difference  between  the  decided 
air  of  head  10,  and  the  noble  modefty  of  this  one  ! Without 
having  received  as  his  portion  an  enterprizing  fpirit,  or  the 
valour  which  conftitutes  heroes,  this  man  aids  calmly  on  principles 
Vox..  III.  N folid 
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folid  and  honourable.  Eager  after  infraction,  he  turns  to 
account  what  he  knows,  without  making  a parade  of  it. 


St.  Paul  before  Felix.  E.  E. 

St.  Paul  before  Felix.  The  head  of  the  principal  parfonage 
ought  to  have  been  prefented  at  lead  in  complete  profile — and, 
though  loaded  with  chains,  the  hands  ought  not  to  hang  down 
thus  carelefsly,  at  the  infant  When  the  apoftle  is  fuppofed  to  be 
reafoning  with  warmth,  on  righteoufnefs,  temperance,  and  judg- 
ment to  come.  1 point  out  thefe  defefts  as  abfences  of  the 
defigner  : it  is  the  good  Homer Jlumbering — but  to  what  fubljmity 
does  he  awake  in  the  red  of  the  compofition  ! Of  the  three 
figures  who  are  feated,  the  one  neared  St.  Paul  expreflfes,  both  by 
the  look  and  air,  the  adonifhment  and  reflection  of  a mind  over- 
whelmed. Felix  divided  between  terror  and  fecurity,  feems,  by 
his  gedure,  to  difmifs  the  unfeafonable  reprover  : Go  thy  way  for 
this  time  ; when  I have  a convenient  feafon,  I will  call  for  thee. 
Finally,  the  female  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture,  appears  to 
be  abforbed  in  the  mod  profound  meditation,  and  filled  with  con- 
flernation  at  what  die  has  jull  heard  : a heart  like  hers  is  quite 
as  open  to  the  influence  of  good,  as  to  the  feduCtion  of  evil 
fmpreffions. 


Penitent  Magdalen.  F.  F. 

There  is  an  infuife table  affectation  in  mcfl  of  the  pictures  of 
fr, silent  Magdalencs.  T1  ey  coquet  a great  deal  too  much  with 
their  beauty,  and,  if  I may  fay  fc,  with  their  repentance  ; they 
exhibit  themfelves  as  a fpectaclc—  and  repentance  eager  to  (hew 
itfelf,  is  rank  vanity.  Humility  fltuns  parade,  and  fpreads  over 
btrfeif  the  veil  of  modedy  ; the  declared  enemy  of  odentation, 
die  even  goes  the  length  of  felf-annihilation.  1 diall  leave  it  to 
c on  ind  flours  to  form  a judgment  of  the  Magdalencs  of  our  greated 
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artifts  ; almoft  all  of  them  are  deficient  in  refpedt  of  truth~and 
no  wonder,  as  they  are  frequently  portraits  of  the  painters’ 
miftreffes.  As  to  the  figure  under  examination,  I obferve  in  it  an 
air  uncommonly  penfive,  an  exprefiion  which  announces  rather 
the  tranquillity  of  original  innocence,  than  the  poignant  regret  of 
having  loll  it.  This  phyfionomy  is  too  pure  and  too  rejledl'ing  : 
it  wants  that  ftrength  of  mind,  and  that  firm  confidence,  which 
the  repenting  finner  has  need  of,  in  order  to  return  to  the  path  of 
virtue,  and  to  proceed  in  it  wdthperfeverance.  I could  vvifli  befides, 
for  more  contrition  and  more  dignity  in  the  attitude  : it  is  not 
fufficiently  in  unifon  with  the  tone  of  humility  which  predomi- 
nates in  the  features  of  the  face  : it  preferves  a certain  indolence 
incompatible  with  violent  depreffion. 


St.  Hilaria.  G G. 

This  is  a St.  Hilaria,  or,  perhaps,  a St.  Cecilia,  after  Raphael. 
That  clofed  mouth,  though  otherwife  very  tolerable,  has  not  fuf- 
ficient  dignity,  nor  fufficient  delicacy,  to  exprefs  the  feelings  of  a 
heart  ravilhcd  into  extafy — feelings  fo  well  conveyed  by  the  atti- 
tude. Raphael  is  abfolutely  inimitable  in  the  article  of  attitude, 
which  he  could  vary  with  infinite  art,  and  always  with  the  fame 
dignity.  His  works  merit  for  this  reafon,  were  there  no  other, 
an  attentive  ftudy,  and  a particular  commentary.  What  atten- 
tion, what  decency,  what  majefly,  in  the  figure  of  St.  Paul  ! 
The  attitude  of  the  Bifhop  is  far  lefs  intereding  bccaufe  it  wants 
motion  and  activity  : it  does  not,  however,  exclude  an  l.onefl  and 
virtuous  charadler,  but  it  fuppofes  neither  great  elevation  of  foul 
nor  extreme  fenfibility.  The  air  and  the  port  of  St.  John  breathe- 
all  the  religious  undlion  of  the  beloved  difciple  of  Jcfus  Clirifl ; 
the  mouth  alone  is  tpo  inanimate,  and  forms  too  violent  a contrail 
with  there!!.  Remark,  by  the  way,  the  charadteriflic  difference 
of  the  hair,  i hat  of  the  Song  11  refs  is  foft  and  mellow,  as  the 
melody  of  her  voice  : that  of  St  . John  has  all  the  freflmefs  of  the 
flower  of  youth  : that  of  dt.  Paul  the  maJculine  energy  of  the 
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grown  man  ; and,  'finally,  that  of  the  old  man  is  weak  and 
thin. 


Christ  bearing  kis  Cross.  After  Raphael.  H.  H. 

A hurried  pace  is  hardly  in  any  cafe  dignified  ; leaft  of  all  under 
the  deprefiion  of  forrow.  Idiltinguilh,  however,  between  allride 
and  a caltn  and  firm  pace  ; but  even  when  I have  made  this 
diltinCtion,  I do  not  find  the  fublime  calm  of  patience  in  the 
principal  perfonage  of  the  annexed  print.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  opprefiive  weight  of  the  ci  ofs  could  hardly  admit  of  fo  halty 
a motion,  and  that  a head  thus  bending  under  the  yoke,  ought  not 
to  have  been  prefented  in  front.  Raphael,  I think,  is  not,  in  ge- 
neral, happy  in  his  heads  -of  Clirift  ; as  far,  at  Ieaft,  as  I can  judge 
from  the  copies  I have  feen.  The  greateft  tranquillity  of  foul, 
the  moft  heroic  patience,  does  not  totally  efface  the  traces  of 
pain  ; for  patience  neceffarily  fuppofes  fuffering.  Virtue  without 
refillance  is  a thing  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception  ; on  the 
contrary,  the  more  virtue  fuffers  the  more  it  refills — and  a victo- 
rious refillance  exprelfes  itfelf  very  differently,  both  in  the 
phyfionomy  and  attitude,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
expreffed  in  this  figure  of  Chrilt,  which  in  other  refpe&s,  how- 
ever, is  not  unworthy  of  Raphael.  There  is  much  more  dignity, 
warmth,  and  intereft,  in  that  of  Simon,  though  this  port  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  either  fufficiently  natural,  or  fufficiently  animated,  for 
the  office  which  he  has  undertaken  : he  ought  to  take  a larger 
lhare  of  hi*  mailer’s  load.  Neither  is  the  poflure  of  the  Centurion, 
who  condufts. the  proceffion,  too  qharaCterillic,  if  I may  be  per- 
mitted to  draw  any  conclufion  from  his  foft  and  bufliy  beard.  His 
phyfionomy  and  attitude  want  truth  : they  will  never  extort 
from  any  perfon  one  of  thofe  exclamations  of  admiration  which 
the  perfeCt  imitation  of  beautiful  nature  fometimes  excites. 
I could  fay  almoll  as  much  of  that  other  affeCted  profile,  thrown 
into  the  background  as  an  extraneous  perfonage. 

Elisha. 
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Elisha.  I.  J. 

I confidently  prefent  this  figure  as  a model  of  homogeneity. 
It  is  impofiible  to  unite  more  harmony  in  the  form  of  the  face, 
in  the  features,  and  in  the  attitude.  What  perfect  unity  1 Every 
thing  concurs  to  the  fame  end  : the  fame  fpirit,  the  fame  fenti- 
ment,  the  fame  thought  penetrate  throughout.  A character  like 
this,  fuppofes  a candour  which  can  Hand  every  trial,  a temper 
peaceful  and  calm,  firmnefs  without  harlhnefs,  gentlenefs  without 
effeminacy.  The  intention  of  the  painter  feems  to  be  to  prefent 
Elifha,  at  the  moment,  when  filled  with  the  idea  of  the  God  of 
J-frael,  he  was  meditating  deeply  on  the  fall  of  his  people.  How 
well  entitled  was  fuch  a man  to  demand,  and  to  obtain,  a double 
portion  of  his  mailer’s  fpirit  ! And  how  becoming,  in  his  mouth, 
this  language — As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  foul  liveth , I ‘will  not 
leave  thee  ! 


Christ  raising  Lazarus.  Iv,  K. 

It  is  evident  that  this  figure  copied  after  Reubens,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a man  of  genius  ; but,  on  a clofe  examination,  it  will 
appear  that  the  defign  of  it,  the  exprefiion,  the  attitude,  and  the 
gelture,  are  equally  infupportable.  Who  would  not  cenfure  that 
right  hand,  fo  incorrectly  drawn,  and  fo  abfurdly  lifted  up  in  fign 
of  allonilhment  ? Who  is  not  {hocked  at  the  convulfive  motion 
of  the  left  hand  ? The  arms  ought  either  to  fall  back  calmly,  or 
crofs  each  other  on  the  breaft,  or  be  ftretched  forward  to  affill 
the  rifing  dead.  Befides,  that  air  of  the  head,  that  beard,  and 
ungraceful  mouth,  are  altogether  unworthy  of  Him  who  has  the 
power  of  recalling  the  dead  to  life. 

Christ  and  St.  Thomas.  L.  L; 

We  have  already  feen,  in  feveral  inltances,  to  what  a degree  our 
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firft-rate  artifts,  and  our  mofl  ikilful  deligners,  are  capable  of  for-, 
getting  themfelves  in  their  produ&ions.  I prefent  another  exam. 
P*e — Could  any  one  find  out  Jefus  Chrift  in  this  plate  ? Has  he 
ever  been  prefented  under  traits  fo  ignolile,  and  in  an  attitude  lb 
deftitute  of  dignity  and  energy  ? Are  you  not  tempted  to  fay, 
He  is  making  a complimentary  reply  to  the  perlon  who  prays 
to  him  with  fo  much  refpeft  and  zeal  ? That  perfon  is,  probably, 
St.  Thomas,  exclaiming  with  fervour.  My  Lord  and  my  God  ! In 
this  cafe  the  figure  would  not  be  deficient  in  point  of  truth  ; but 
that  of  the  Saviour  abfolutely  wants  it,  whatever  fentiment  you 
may  fuppofehim  to  be  exprefiing, 


C H A P.  IV. 


Of  Language  and  the  Voice. 

My  total  ignorance  in  the  art  of  Mufic  prevents  my  treating 
fcientifically  the  fubjedl  of  this  chapter  ; I am  perfuaded,  never- 
tirelefs,  that  were  man  confined  to  the  fenfie  of  hearing  alone,  that 
fenfe  would  be  fufficient,  of  itfelf,  tp  enable  him  to  make  great 
progrefs  in  the  knowledge  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  is  well 
known  with  what  fagacity  many  blind  perfons  acquire  the  means 
of  fupplying,  to  a certain  degree,  by  means  of  their  other  fenfes, 
that  one  which  they  want.  I thence  conclude,  that  an  intelligent 
obferver,  who  had  exercifed  and  cultivated,  with  particular  care, 
the  organ  of  hearing,  on  placing  himfelf  at  the  door  of  an  aflem- 
blyroom,  would  be  in  a condition  to  determine,  without  much 
difficulty,  the  different  faculties  of  thofe  whom  he  heard  fpeak, 
even  though  he  were  , othervvife  unacquainted  with  them  ; nay 
though  they  fpake  a foreign  language.  The  found  of  the  voice, 
its  articulation,  its  foftnefs  and  roughnefs,  its  weaknefs  and  extent, 
its  inflexions  in  the  higher  and  lower  tones,  the  volubility  and 
embarraffment  of  the  tongue,  are  all  infinitely  characleriftic.  It 
is  almofl  impoffible  for  a difguifed  tone  to  impofe  upon  a delicate 
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car,  or,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expreffion,  upon  a physiognomical 
ear  ; and  of  every  fpecies  of  dilfimnlation,  that  of  language, 
however  refined  it  may  be,  is  the  moll  eafily  detetled.  But  how 
is  it  pofTible  to  exprefs,  by  figns,  all  the  founds  of  voice  fo 
prodigioufly  varied  ! We  cannot  even  acquire  the  power  of  coun- 
terfeiting them  ; for  the  mod:  part  we  disfigure  them.  How  is 
it  pofTible,  above  all,  to  imitate  the  native  language  of  gentlenefs 
and  goodnefs,  the  angelic  tone  of  candour  and  innocence,  the  di- 
vine accent  of  perfuafion,  truth,  and  benevolence  ! Ah,  when  my 
ear  is  (truck  with  that  fimple  and  natural  tone  which  belongs  only 
to  themoft  exadt  probity,  when  I hear  that  language  of  genqine 
honour,  which  is  not  contaminedby  any  mixture  of  intereft,  and 
which,  alas  ! is  fo  rare  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  my  heart 
leaps  for  joy,  and  I am  tempted  to  exclaim,  It  is  the  voice  of  God, 
and  not  that  of  a man.  Wo  be  to  him  who  comprehends  not  this 
language,  fo  pure  and  fo  eloquent  ! He  will  be  equally  deaf 
to  that  which  God  addrefTes  to  him  in  his  works  and  in  his 
word. 

I 

I could  likewife  add  many  things  on  the  fubjeft  of  fmiles  and 
tears,  of  fighs,  and  cries.  What  a difference  between  the  affec- 
tionate fmile  of  humanity,  and  the  infernal  grin  which  takes 
pleafure  in  the  fuffering  of  a fellow-creature  ! There  are  tears 
which  pierce  the  fkies  ; there  are  others  which  excite  indignation 
and  contempt. 


CHAP.  V. 


Of  Style. 

T 

If  ever  any  thing  can  contribute  toward  the  knowledge  pf 
man,  it  is  his  ftyle.  According  to  what  we  ace,  we  fpeak,  and  we 
write.  The  time  will  come  when  the  phylionomift,  on  feeing  an 
Orator,  a Man  of  Letters,  (hall  be  able  to  fay,  * Thus  he  fpeaka 
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* thus  he  1 writes.’  The  time  will  come  when,^ejr  hearing  the 
found  of  the  voice  of  a perfon  whom  he  has  no't  feen,  when  from 
the  ftyle  of  a work  with  whofe  author  he  is  not'  acquainted,  he 
fhall  be  able  to  fay,  ‘ This  unknown  perfon  mull  have  fuch  and 
‘ fuch  features  ; a different  phyfionomy  were  unfuitable  to  him.’ 
Smile,  if  you  pleafe,  my  dear  contemporaries  ; that  very  fmtle  is 
phyfiognomical.  Inconftancy  is  the  diftin<£ti ve  cha rafter  of  your 
age  ; you  maintain  to  day  what  you  will  refute  to  morrow.  It  is 
referved  for  your  poftaiiy,  wifer  and  more  enlightened  than  you, 
to  feel  the  truth  of  what  1 advance  : they  will  be  aftoniihed,  and 
4 fay  one  to  another,  ‘ That  man  was  in  the  right.’  Every  work 
is  imprelfed  with  the  charafter  of  the  workman,  whether  he  be 
man,  or  God,  or  Demon.  The  more  that  the  work  is  the  imme- 
diate produftion  of  the  organization,  the  more  that  is  attefted  by 
evident  and  palpable  proofs.  I could  quote  a thoufand  examples, 
of  this  : thofe  of  Rouffeau  and  Voltaire,  of  Linguet  and  Bonnet, 
of  Geffner  and  Wieland,  may  fuffice.  A man  whofe  forehead  is 
high,  and  almoft  perpendicular,  will  always  have  a dry  and  harlh 
ftyle.  Another,  whofe  forehead  is  fpacious,  rounded,  without 
flrades,  and  of  a delicate  conftruftion,  will  write  fluently,  and  with 
eafe;  but  he  pofieffes  neither  fenfibiiity  nor  a fpirit  of  inveftigation. 
The  man  whofe  frontal  finufes  are  very  prominent,  may  be  able 
to  form  for  himfclf  a ftyle  abrupt,  fententious,  and  driginal ; but 
you  will  never  find  in  his  compofition  the  conneftion,  the  purity, 
and  the  elegance,  which  diitinguifh  good  writers.  Finally,  a per- 
fon with  a forehead  moderately  elevated,  regularly  arched,  which 
retreats  very  much,  and  whofe  angles  are  gently  marked,  near  the 
bone  of  the  eye? — a perfon  with  fuch  a forehead,  I fay,  will  intro- 
duce into  his  works  vivacity  and  preciiion,  will  unite  fprightlinefs 
to  flrength.  I only  glance  at  this  fubjeft,  for  detail  would  carry 
me  too  far. 

Two  Heads.  M.  M. 

1.  Here  is  the  portrait  of  a philofopher  whofe  literary  merit 
is  beyond  all  difpute,  and  whofe  writings  have  obtained  the  una- 
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riimous  applaufe  of  all  fenfible  readers.  Every  one  is  acquainted 
with  the  author  of  the  ruftic  Socrates,  and  of  the  life  of  Sulzer. 
Nature  rarely  alfociates  fo  much  found  reafon  with  knowledge  fo 
extenfive,  fo  much  fire  with  a tafte  fo  refined,  fuch  courage  with 
a prudence  fo  confummate.  To  judge  by  the  prominency  of  the 
forehead,  this  man,  difdaining  the  humble  language  of  profe, 
will  frequently  employ  a ftyfe  fomewhat  inflated  ; but  his  pen- 
five  look  aifures  me,  that  he  will  be  temperate  in  his  enthufiafm, 
and  that  his  good  fenfe  will  prevent  all  extravagant  fallies.  I 
perceiye  on  his  lips  the.  wit  and  fprightlinefs  diffufed  over  his 
productions,  and  that  prominent  chin  vifibly  retraces,  to  me,  the 
mafeuline  energy  which  conftitutes  one  of  the  moft  diftinCtive 
characters  of  his  works.  Take  care  how  you  offend  him  ; he  is 
prompt  in  the  fcience  of  defence,  and  will  triumphantly  repel 
your  attacks.  Treat  him  with  equity,  for  no  one  is  a more 
equitable  judge  of  the  productions  of  genius,  efpecially  upon  a 
fecond  reading,  and  when  he  follows  his  own  underftanding. 

I 

2.  I know  not  whether  this  is  the  image  of  a celebrated  au- 
thor ; but  I well  confidently  maintain  that  it  is  the  profile, 
roughly  fketched,  cf  a man  formed  to  be  a writer  of  fupe'rlative 
merit ; I will  maintain  that  this  is  a genius  whofe  mind  is  ad- 
mirably cultivated,  who  unites  uncommon  fagacity  to  tafte  the 
moft  exquifite.  (The  whole  of  the  profile,  and  particularly  the 
eye  and  eyebrow,  indicate  the  firft  of  thefe  qualities,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  preferve,  in  a iirnple  outline,  delicacy  of  t'ajle.)  This 
man  will  not  dweil  on  dull  common  place  ; nothing  trivial  or 
ambiguous,  nothing  aukward  or  ofFenfive,  will  gain  admiffion  into 
his  works  ; he  will  always  be  perfpicuous  and  elegant.  His  ftyle 
will  poflefs  the  vivacity  of  his  look,  but  without  the  flighteft 
infufion  of  acrimony  : he  will  -carefully  weigh  every  thought, 
and  every  expreffion.  As  a critic,  he  will  fhew  hitnfelf  judicious 
and  juft,  without  ffiutting  his  eyes  to  real  defeCts.  In  a word, 
I know  no  perfon  to  whom  I would,  with  more  confidence 
and  deference,  fubmit  my  literary  productions,  whether  as  to. 
fubftance  or  form. 
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Portraits  or  Great  Personages.  N.  N. 

I admit  that  thefe  feeble  (ketches  arc  infinitely  inferior  to  their 
originals,  but  in  presenting  them  as  fuen,  I run  no  rifle  when  I 
confider  them  in  the  point  of  view  propofed  in  this  chapter. 
Had  you  never  heard  of  the  illuflrious  charaCtefs  whole  images 
are  traced  in  thefe  copies,  had  you  never  read  their  hjltory,  and 
were  you  to  be  afked,  In  what  Style  you  imagine  each  of  them 
has  written  ? I think  that,  on  mature  reflection,  you  would 
anfwer  with  me  as  follows. 

The  head  prefen  ted  for  that  of  Montagne,  will  infufe  into  his 
ccmpofitions  a great  richnefs  of  ideas,  much  native  fimpHcity 
and  candor,  fprightlinefs,  an  original  turn  and  nervoufnefs  of  ex- 
preflion.  From  Chennevierre  I fliould  expeCt  more  delicacy, 
elegance,  and  precifion,  and,  if  the  defign  of  this  profile  be  but 
tolerably  exaCt,  I believe  his  productions  will  be  more  laboured. 
Tfie  pen  of  Defcartes  will  follow  the  daring  flights  of  his  genius ; 
his  flyle  will  be  all  fire  and  intrepidity,  In  the  phyfionomy  of 
Chriflina,  the  forehead  and  nofe  indicate  wit,  good  fenfe,  wif- 
dom  ; the  mouth,  an  agreeable  levity.  The  forehead  and  eye- 
brows of  Fofter  are  not  formed  for  the  excurfions  of  poefy  ; 
they  admit  only  of  a progiefs  reflective,  calm,  compofed,  ferious, 
and  grave.  I know  not  by  what  chance  the  following  profile 
bears  the  name  of  Charles  V.  The  portraits  which,  we  have  of 
that  prince,  (and  I have  feen,  among  others,  the  valuable  ori- 
ginal, painted  by  Albert  Durer,  npvv  in  the  collection  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar)  do  not  prefent  the  flighted:  trace  of  that 
open,  graceful,  and  animated  phyfionomy.  The  one  under  re- 
view would  undoubtedly  announce  a man  who  handles  the  pen  in 
a very  fupprior  manner  : his  flyle  would  abound  with  luminous 
traits,  with  happy  effulions  ; but  he  would,  at  the  fame  time,  dif- 
figure  it  by  a want  of  connection,  and,  advancing  by  ftarts  and 
bounds,  he  would  totally  fubvert'the  natural  order  of  his  ideas, 
Felbiger  would  write  in  a very  different  manner.  Learned  'with- 
out 
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*ut  pedantry,  a profound  and  rtfledfting  thinker,  he  will  attach 
himfelf  lefs  to  the  brilliant  than  to  the  folid  ; he  will  facriiicc 
elegance  of  expreflion  to  force  of  thought.  (My  judgment  is 
ftill  formed  from  the  portrait  before  us.)  The  profile  of  Schop- 
flin  is  that  of  a real  fcholar,  who  has  amafled  an  extraordinary 
ftock  of  knowledge,  and  who  underfiands  how  to  turn  it  to  good 
account.  Hi9  didtion  will  be  fimple  and  cold,  but  accurate  and 
correct  : every  particular  will  be  feledled  and  weighed  with 
extreme  nicety. 

I return  to  Defcartes,  and  fubftitutc,  in  place  of  his  portrait 
(on  this  plate)  No.  2.  a better  drawn  contour  which  clofes 
this  addition.  This  outline,  though  ftill  imperfedt,  difclofes, 
however,  a variety  of  details,  which  ferve  to  convey  a more  com- 
plete idea  of  the  charadker  of  that  illuftrious  perfonage.  It  is 
not  neceflary  to  be  a profound  connoifleur  in  order  to  feel,  at  the 
firft  glance,  that  this  is  not  an  ordinary  face  ; that  a head  thus 
formed,  and  a look  fo  animttted,  exprefs  a multitude  of  things, 
and  that  nature,  in  producing  this  being,  intended  to  create  a 
prodigy.  Phyfiognomy  difpenfes  impartial  juftice  to  everyone, 
and,  upon  the  teftimany  of  an  authentic  portrait,  dlimates,  at 
his  real  value,  the  perfon  who  has  been  extravagantly  exalted  or 
decried,  fuch  as  an  Ariftotle  or  a Defcartes — the  perfon  whom 
every  dodtor  once  quoted  as  an  oracle,  and  whom  every  fchool- 
boy  prefumed  to  run  down  impunity — the  perfon  who  has  been  a 
fubjedl  of  difpute  and  divifion  to  all  ages  and  nations.  Phyfiog- 
nomy, without  giving  into  the  frenzy  of  a ridiculous  apotheofis, 
repairs  the  injuries  committed  by  envy,  and  fixes  the  floating  de- 
cifions  of  the  multitude,  and  of  the  mode.  It  unveils  man,  and 
prefents  him  fuch  as  he  is  ; it  {hews  his  real  value,  and  of  what 
he  is  capable  ; what  he  wills , and  what  he  can  perform  : what  he 
is  naturally,  and  what  he  has  become  by  education.  Yes,  I ftill 
maintain,  at  the  hazard  of  repeating  what  I have  alreadly  ad- 
vanced— look  at  the  man  whom,  for  a feries  of  years,  you  have 
heard  alternately  applauded  or  maligned,  exalted  and  deprefied  by 
turns,  of  whom  are  related  fo  many  anecdotes,  true , or  mutilated,  or 
forged  ; the  man  who  has  long  been  ftt  up  a?  a butt  to  an  infinite 
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number  of  iniquitous  or  palfionate  decifions,  elevated  by  fome 
to  the  rank  of  a demi-god,  clalfed  with  demons  by  others — look 
at  him  vourfelf  with  the  impartial  eye  of  the  fcience — and  you 
will  find  him  quite  a different  perfon  ; but  you  will,  perhaps, 
difcovcr,  at  the  fame  time,  in  his  features,  the  reafon  of  his  being 
deified  or  anathematized. 

Empty  declamation  ! I (hall  be  told  ; the  extravagant  lan- 
guage of  an  author  infatuated  with  a favourite  fubjeft  !— No, 
you  are  miftaken.  It  is  pure  truth,  and  truth  of  the  higheft 
importance,  on  which  the  age  to  come  will  unanimoufly  beftow 
applaufe — and  which,  perhaps,  we  ourfelves  may  live  to  fee 
acknowledged. 

Had  Newton  never  written  a fingje  line,  had  he  remained  en- 
tirely unknown  to  his  contemporaries,  we  fliould  want  nothing 
notv  but  his  portrait,  to  affure  us  of  his  deferying  to  be  ranked 
among  the  gteateil  geniufes.  I affirm  as  much  of  Defcartes. 
A phyfionomy  like  his  cannot  poflibly  be  mifunderllood.  It 
would  be  dillinguifhable  among  ten  thoufand  ; it  bears  the 
higheft  poftible  imprefs  of  originality : it  announces  the  man 
who  forms  an  epoch,  and  who  owes  every  thing  to  himfelf. 

In  truth,  with  that  face  full  of  fpirit  and  life,  was  Defcartes 
formed  to  fufter  himfelf  to  be  moulded,  or  to  ferve  as  a model  i 
Was  be  formed  for  receiving  laws  from  a world  enflaved  by  pre- 
judice, or  for  dictating  new  laws  to  that  world  ? ‘ I pafs  over  his 
education,’  fays  Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  elogium  of  Defcartes. 

* When  we  fpeak  of  extraordinary  perfons,  this  is  a topic  of  no. 

* confideration.  There  is  an  education  for  the  herd  of  mankind  ; 

* the  man  of  genius  admits  that  only  which  he  gives  to  himfelf; 

? it  confifts  almoft  always  in  deftroying  the  firft.  Defcartes  by 

* that  which  he  received,  judged  the  age  he  lived  in.  He  already 

* looked  far  beyond  it.  He  had  already  acquired  the  notion  and 
‘ the  prefentiment  of  a new  order  of  faiences.  Thus,  from 

* Madrid  or  Genoa,  Columbus  had  a prefentiment  of  America.’- 
The  word  prefentiment  is  admirable.  It  is  the  property  of  genius. 


Such  a perfon  is  ever  at  work,  even  in  his  moments  of  repofe. 
Always  agitated  by  great  ideas,  he  is  continually  afpiring  after 
the  extenfion  of  his  knowledge,  his  faculties,  his  liberty  : lie 
imagine  new  worlds  and  new  creations,  and  rifes  up  to  deity  him- 
felf.  Ever  impelled  forward,  ever  fupported  by  his  own  powers, 
he  forces  his  way  through  the  crowd,  tramples  down  every  ob- 
ftacle,  clears  a path  for  himfelf,  attends  to  nothing  but  the  objedi 
he  has  in  view.  All  at  once  he  fpreads  his  wings,  lofes  fight  of 
his  predeceffors,  of  his  contempories,  and  puvfuing  his  rapid 
courfe,  tranfports  himfelf  into  diftant  regions,  and  takes  poflfefiion 
uf  fpheres  unknown.  Such  was  Decartes.  His  phyfionomy 
announces  the  creator  of  a new  fyftem.  4 Nature,’  it  is  the 
French  orator  who  again  fpeaks,  4 Nature  which  laboured  with 
4 particular  attention  on  this  man’s  foul,  and  infenfibly  difpofed 
4 it  to  great  things,  had,  from  the  beginning,  infufed  into  it  an 
4 ardent  paffion  for  truth.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  firft  mafter- 
4 fpring.’  A paJJ'ion  for  truth , reader,  are  you  acquainted  with 
it  ? It  is  this  which  determines  our  activity,  and  which  is  the 
germ  of  it.  The  impulfe  which  it  gives  I perceive  even  in  the 
iniperfedf  image  under  our  infpedfion  ; I fee  in  it  the  tranfpira- 
tion  of  an  intrepid  courage,  of  an  indefatigable  zeal  for  truth. 

4 Nature  added  to  it,’  continues  Mr.  Thomas,  4 that  defire  of 
4 being  ufeful  to  mankind,  which  extends  itfelf  to  all  ages  and  all 
4 nations.  She  gave  him  likewife,  during  the  whole  feafon  of 
4 his  youth,  a reftlefs  aftivity,  thofe  torments  of  genius,  that 
4 vacuum  of  foul  which  nothing  hitherto  could  fill,  and  which 
4 wearies  itfelf  in  looking  round  for  fomething  to  fix  it.’  That 
elaltic  activity,  that  necefiity  of  being  ufeful,  that  beneficent 
fenfibility,  manifeft  themfelves  in  that  look  fo  profound  and  fo 
animated,  which  fdzes  objedts  the  molt  remote,  and  immediately 
transforms  at  plcafure  what  it  has  feized.  The  fame  fublime 
qualities  re  appear  in  the  eye-brows,  fo  full  of  energy  and 
amenity — in  the  fingular  contour  of  the  bone  of  the  eye  — in  the 
contour  of  the  head,  of  which  all  the  angles  and  all  the  (hades 
are  fo  well  difpofed — in  that  broad  and  cartilaginous  nofe- — on 
thefe  lips  fo  foft  and  fo  perfuafive,  fo  ardent  and  fo  irafcible — 
efpecially  in  the  line  of  the  mouth,  the  indicatioa  of  a prodi- 
gious 
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gious  facility — and,  to  omit  no  particular,  in  that  liair  fo  finooth 
and  foft.  Every  thing  proclaims  ‘ a man  infatiably  difpofed  to 

* fee  and  to  know,  a man  inceffantly  calling  for  truth  wherever 

* he  goes/ 

I 

It  is  rare,  it  is  extremely  rare,  to  find  a genius  fo  univerfal  as 
that  of  Defcartes.  Without  meaning  to  adopt  his  bold  hypo- 
thefes,  we  are  not  the  lefs  difpofed  to  admire  the  richnefs  of  the 
imagination  which  produced  them,  and  that  happy  union  of  a 
geometrical  genius  with  a feeling,  heart,  impaffioned  for  the  good 
of  humanity.  Defcartes  was  at  once  one  of  the  moll  abftradl 
thinkers*  and  one  of  the  moil  aftive  men  that  ever  exilled.  Fond 
of  retirement,  he  was  incapable  of  relifhing  the  fweets  of  it  for 
any  confiderable  time  together.  Hurried  away,  on  the  one  hand, 
in  the  vortices  of  his  own  worlds,  he  devoted  himfelf,  on  the 
other,  to  employments  the  molt  painful,  which  might  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  fociety.  See  how  the  foul  of  Defcartes  is  painted 
in  his  phyfionomy  ! It  would  be  impofiible  to  analyze  each  of 
the  features  which  compofe  it,  but  every  one  mult  feel  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  great  in  the  whole.  What  can  be  more  animated 
than  thefe  eyes,  or  more  exprelTive  than  this  nofe  ? The  interval 
between  the  eye-brows  indicates  a genius  accuitomed  to  foar,  and 
who  does  not  ltop  to  dig  his  fubject  to  the  bottom.  It  is  im- 
polfible  for  this  man  to  remain  tranquil  and  folitary.  His  mafeu- 
line  charadter  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  fenfibility.  The 
forehead  is  altogether  uncommon  ; with  a great  Hope  back- 
ward, fmooth  towards  the  top,  and  gently  rounded — thefe  are 
fo  many  iigns  of  a concentrated  energy,  and  of  a firmnefs  not 
to  be  lhaken. 

Of  Design,  Colouring,  and  Writing. 

*,  Human  Nature  prefents  neither  real  contrail  nor  man ifeft 
‘ contradiction.’  This  is  a truth  which  we  run  no  rifle  in  laying 
down  as  a principle  ; and  it  is  apparent,  that  the  greater  progrefa 
\re  make  in  the  itudy  of  man,  the  more  generally  received  this 
propofition  will  be. 

This 
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Tins,  at  lead,  is  pofitive,  that  no  one  part  of  onr  body  is  con- 
tradictory to,  ordeflroys,  another.  They  are  all  in  the  mod  in- 
timate union,  fubordinate  one  to  another,  animated  by  one  and 
the  fame  fpirit.  Each  preferves  the  nature  and  the  temperament 
of  the  other,  and  even,  though  in  this  rcfpeCt  they  m3y  vary  lefs 
or  more  in  their  effeCts,  they  all,  however,  approach  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  whole.  Nature  compofes  not  by  piecemeal.  Her 
totality  and  homogeneity  will  ever  be  inimitable,  and  never  ceafe 
to  fet  art  at  defiance.  She  creates  and  forms  all  at  a fingle  cad. 
The  arm  produces  the  hand,  and  this  again  fends  forth  the 
fingers.  A truth  the  mod  palpable,  a truth  which  conftitutes 
one  of  the  principal  foundations  of  phyfiognomy,  and  which 
attefts  the  uni>verfal  fignification  of  every  thing  pertaining  to  our 
phyfical  effence  ; a truth  whofe  evidence,  hitherto  not  fufficiently 
felt,  feems  referved  for  future  ages — it  is  this,  that  a fingle  member 
well  confituted,  a fugle  detached  and  exact  contour , furnifhes  us  with 
certain  induStons  for  the  ref  of  the  body,  and,  coufequently,  for  the 
whole  charaSer.  This  truth  appears  to  me  as  evident  as  that  of 
my  exiftence  ; it  is  irrefidibly  certain.  As, nature,  in  her  univer- 
fality,  is  a reflex  of  her  infinite  and  eternal  author,  in  like  man- 
ner fhe  alfo  re-appears  the  fame  in  all  her  productions  ; it  is  al- 
ways the  fame  image,  reduced,  coloured,  and  fliaded,  a thoufand 
and  a thoufand  different  ways.  There  is  but  one  only  feCiion 
proper  to  every  circle,  and  to  every  parabola,  and  that  feCtion 
alone  afiifls  us  in  completing  the  figure.  Thus  we  find  the  Crea- 
tor in  the  lead  of  his  creatures,  nature  in  the  fmallcd  of  her 
productions,  and  each  production  in  each  of  the  parts  or  feCtious 
which  compofe  it. 

What  I have  faid  of  phyfical,  may  be  likewife  applied  to  moral 
man.  Our  inflinCts,  our  faculties,  our  propenfities,  our  paflions, 
our  aCtions,  differ  one  from  another,  and  yet  they  all  have  a re- 
femblance ; they  are  not  contradictory,  however  oppofite  they 
may  frequently  appear;  they  are  conipirators,  leagued  together 
by  indiffoluble  bonds.  If  contrads  refult  from  tin’s,  it  is  only 
externally  and  in  the  effeCts  : thefe  will  fometimes  fcarcely  be 
able  to  fubfid  together,  but  they  do  not  the  lefs,  on  that  account, 
proceed  from  one  common  fource. 

I (hall 
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I fliall  not  (lop  farther  to  unfold  this  idea,  nor  to  fupport  it 
by  proofs.  Sure  of  my  thefis,  I purfue  it,  ^and  deduce  from  it 
tire  following  confequences. 

All  the  motions  of  our  body  receive  their  modifications  from 
the  temperament  and  the  chara&er.  The  motion  of  the  fage  is 
not  that  of  the  idiot ; there  is  a fenfible  difference  in  the  deport- 
ment and  gait  of  the  choleric  and  phlegmatic,  of  the  fanguine 
and  melancholic.  It  is  Stern,  I think,  or  Bruyere,  who  fays, 
* The  wife  man  takes  his  hat  from  the  peg  very  differently  from 
the  fool.’ 

Of  all  the  bodily  motions  none  are  fo  much  varied  as  thofe  of 
the  hand  and  fingers. 

And  of  all  the  motions  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  the  moft 
diverfified  are  thofe  which  we  employ  in  writing.  The  leaf! 
word  communicated  to  paper,  how  many  points,  how  many  curve 
does  it  not  contain  ! 

It  is  farther  evident,  that  every  picture,  fhat  every  detached 
figure,  and,  to  the  eye  of  the  obferver  and  of  the  connoiffeur, 
every  trait,  preferves  andrecals  the  charaifer  of  the  painter. 

**  % ' 

Every  defigner  and  every  painter  reproduces  himfelf,  more  or 
lefs,  in  his  works  ; you  difcover  in  them  either  fomething  of  his 
exterior  or  of  his  mind,  as  we  fliall  prefently  fliew  by  the  exam- 
ples of  feveral  artifts.  Compare,  in  the  mean  time,  Raphael 
and  Chodowiecki,  Le  Brun  and  Callot,  George  Pens,  and  John 
de  Luycken,  Van  Dyk,  and  Holbien— and  among  engravers, 
Drevet,  and  Ploubracken,  Wille,  and  Van  Schuppen,  Edelinck, 
and  Goltzius,  Albert  Durer  and  Lucas  of  Leyden. — On  bring- 
ing them  clofe  to  each  other,  you  jvill  be  immediately  convinced, 
that  each  has  a ftyle  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  which  is  in  harmony 
with  his  perfonal  character. 

Compare  a print  of  Wille’s  with  one  of  Schmidt’s  examine 
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them  clofely — you  will  not  find  a finglc  Rroke  precifely  the  fame, 
and  whofe  chara&er  is  perfectly  identical  in  both. 

Let  a hundred  painters,  let  all  the  fcholavs  of  the  fame  mailer 
draw  the  fame  figure — let  all  thefe  copies  have  the  mod  linking 
refemblance  to  the  original — they  will,  notwithllanding,  have 
each  a particular  chara&er,  a tint  and  a touch  which  lhall  render 
them  diilinguilhable. 

It  is  adonilhing  to  what  a degree  the  perfonality  of  artills  re- 
appears in  their  llyle  and  in  their  colouring.  All  painters,  defign- 
res,  and  engravers,  who  have  fine  hair,  almoR  always  excel  in  this 
particular  ; and  fuch  of  them  as  formerly  wore  a long  beard,  ne- 
ver failed  to  prefent,  in  their  pi&ures,  figures  adorned  with  a ve- 
nerable beard,  which  they  laboured  with  the  utmoll  care.  A 
reflefted  comparifon  of  fevtral  eyes  and  hands,  drawn  by  the  fame 
mailer,  will  frequently  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  colour  of  the 
artiR’s  eyes,  and  of  the  form  of  his  hands  ; Van  Dyk  exhibits  a 
a proof  of  it.  In  all  the  works  of  Ruebens  you  fee  the  fpirit  of 
his  own  phyfionomy  piercing  thYough  ; you  difeover  his  vaR  and 
produ&ive  genius,  his  bold  and  rapid  pencil,  unfettered  by  a feru- 
pulous  exaftnefs  ; you  perceive  that  he  applied  himfelfin  prefer- 
ence, and  from  taRe,  to  the  colouring  of  his  flelh,  and  to  elegance 
of  drapery.  Raphael  took  peculiar  pleafure  in  perfedling  his 
outlines.  The  fame  warmth,  and  the  fame  fimplicity,  predomi- 
nate in  all  the  pictures  of  Titian  : the  fame  impafiioned  Ryle  in 
thofe  of  Corregio.  If  you  pay  ever  fo  little  attention  to  the  co- 
louring of  Holbein,  it  will  hardly  be  polfible  for  you  to  doubt, 
that  his  own  complexion  was  a very  clear  brown  ; Albert  Durer’s 
was,  probably,  yellowilh,  and  that  of  Larglllicre  a bright  red. 
Thtfe  perceptions  certainly  merit  a ferious  examination. 

If  we  are  under  the  neceflity  of  admitting  a charadlerifiic  ex- 
prefllon  in  painting,  why  fltould  it  entirely  difappear  in  drawings, 
and  in  figures,  traced  on  paper  ? Is  not  the  diverfity  of  hand- 
writing generally  acknowledged  ? And  in  trials  for  forgery,  does 
Vol.  III.  ' O it 
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it  not  ferve  as  a guide  to  our  courts  towards  the  difcovery  of 
truth  ? It  follows  then,  that  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  highly  probable, 
that  each  of  us  has  his  own  hand-writing,  individual  and  inimita- 
ble, or  which,  at  leaft,  cannot  be  counterfeited  but  with  extreme 
difficulty,  and  very  imperfe&ly.  The  exceptions  are  too  few  to 
fubvert  the  rule. 

And  is  it  poffible,  that  this  inconteftable  diverfity  of  writing 
ffiould  not  be  founded  on  the  real  difference  of  moral  charac- 
ter ? 

It  will  be  objected,  ‘ that  the  fame  man,  who  has,  however, 

* but  one  and  the  fame  character,  is  able  to  diverfify  his  hand 
‘ writing  without  end.’  To  this  1 anfwer,  that  the  man  in  quef- 
4 tion,  notwithftanding  his  equality  of  charadter,  aCts,  or,  at 

* leaft,  frequently  appears  to  a£h  in  a thoufand  and  a thoufand 
‘ different  manners.’ — And,  neverthelefs,  his  actions,  the  moft 
•varied,  conftantly  retain  the  fame  imprefs , the  fame  colour.  The 
gentleft  fpirit  may  fuffer  liimfelf  to  be  tranfported  with  paffion, 
but  his  anger  is  always  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  never  that  of 
another.  Place  in  his  fit  nation  perfons  either  more  fiery  or  more 
calm  than  he  is,  and  the  tranfport  will  no  longer  be  the  fame. 
His  anger  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  gentlenefs  which  is 
natural  to  him.  In  his  moments  of  rage  his  blood  will  preferve 
the  fame  mixture  as  when  he  is  tranquil,  and  will  never  ferment 
like  the  blood  of  the  choleric  : he  will  have  neither  the  nerves, 
nor  the  fenfibility,  nor  the  irritability,  which  conftitute  the  tem- 
perament, and  characterize  the  exceffes,  of  a violent  man.  All 
thefc  diftinCtions  may  be  applied  to  hand-writings.  Juft  as  a gen- 
tle fpirit  may  occafionally  give  way  to  tranfports  of  paffion,  in  like 
manner,  alfo  the  fineft  penman  may  fometimes  acquit  himfelf 
carelefsly  ; but  even  then,  his  writing  will  have  a character  totally 
different  from  the  fcrawl  of  a perfon  who  always  writes  badly. 
You  will  diftinguiffi  the  beautiful  hand  of  the  firft,  even  in  his 
moft  indifferent  performance,  while  the  moft  careful  production  of 
the  fecond  will  always  favour  of  his  fcribbling. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  this  dlvei  fity  of  hand-writing  of  one  and  the 
fame  petfon,  far  from  overturning  my  thefis,  only  confirms  it  ; 
for,  hence  it  refults,.that  the  prefent  difpofition  of  mind  has  an 
influence  on  the  writing.  With  the  fapae  ink,  the  fame  pen,  and 
on  the  fame  paper,  the  fame  man  will  form  his  letters  very  differ- 
ently when  treating  a difagreeable  fubject,  and  when  agreeably 
amufing  himfelf  with  a friendly  corrtfpondence.  Is  it  not 
undoubtedly  true,  that  the  form  and  exterior  of  a letter  frequently 
enable  us  to  judge,  whether  it  was  written  in  a calm  or  uneafy 
fituation,  in  hafte  or  at  leifure  ? whether  its  author  is  a perfon  of 
folidity  or  levity,  lively  or  dull  ? Is  not  the  hand- writing  of  moll 
females  more  lax  and  unlteady  than  that  of  men  ? The  more  I 
compare  the  different  hand-writings  which  fall  in  my  way,  the 
more  I am  confirmed  in  the  idea,  that  they  are  fo  many  expref- 
fions,  fo  many  emanations,  of  the  character  of  the  writer. 
What  renders  my  opinion  ftill  more  probable  is,  that  every  nation, 
every  country,  every  city,  has  its  peculiar  hand-writing,  juft  as 
they  have  a phyfionomy  and  a form  peculiar  to  themfelves.  All 
who  carry  on  a foreign  literary  correfpetylence  of  any  extent,  are 
able  to  juftify  this  remark.  The  intelligent  obferver  will  go  ftill 
farther,  and  will  judge  beforehand  of  the  charadter  of  his  corref- 
pondent,  from  the  addrefs  only. — I mean  the  hand-writing  of  the 
addrefs  for  the  Jlyle  in  which  it  is  conceived  fupplies  indications 
ftill  much  more  pofitive — nearly  as  the  title  of  a book  frequently 
difcovers  to  us  fomewhat  of  the  author’s  turn  of  mind. 

There  is  therefore  a national  hand-writing,  juft  as  there  are 
national  phyfionomies,  each  of  which  retraces  fomething  of  the 
charadter  of  the  nation,  and  each  of  which,  at  the  fame  time, 
differs  from  another.  The  fame  thing  takes  place  with  refpedt 
to  the  fcholars  of  the  fame  writing  mafter.  They  will  all  write 
a fimilar  hand,  and  yet  every  one  of  them  will  blend  fomething  of 
a manner  proper  to  himfelf,  a tint  of  his  individuality  : rarely 
will  he  confine  himfelf  to  an  imitation  completely  fervile. 

‘ But  with  thefineft  hand,’  I (hall  be  told,  ‘ with  the  moft  re- 
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4 gular  hand-writing,  the  man  is  frequently,  to  the  la  ft  degree, 

4 irregular.’  Raife  as  many  objections  as  you  plcafe,  this  line 
writing,  however,  neceflarily  fuppofes  a certain  mental  arrange- 
ment, and,  in  particular,  the  love  of  order.  The  belt  preachers 
are  often  the  molt  lax  in  both  principle  and  conduCt- — but  were 
they  entirely  corrupted,  they  could  not  be  good  preachers.  Be- 
fides,  I am  perfectly  alTured  that  they  would  be  Hill  more 
eloquent,  if,  according  to  the  precept  of  the  gofpel,  their  aCtions 
correfponded  with  their  words.  In  order  to  write  a line  hand, 
one  mult  have,  at  lealt,  a vain  of  energy,  of  induitry,  of  precifion 
and  talte  ; as  every  effeCt  fuppofes  a caufe  analogous  to  it.  But 
thofeperfons  whofe  writing  is  fo  beautiful  and  fo  elegant,  would, 
perhaps,  improve  it  Itill  farther,  were  their  mind  more  cultivated 
and  adorned. 

It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  inconteftable,  that  the  hand-writing 
is  the  criterion  of  regularity,  of  talte,  and  of  propriety.  But 
what  is  more  problematical,  and  yet  appears  to  me  no  lefs  true,  is, 
that,  to  a certain  degree,  it  is  likewife  the  indication  of  talents, 
of  intellectual  faculties,  and  of  the  moral  character  infeperable 
from  them — becaufe  it  very  frequently  difcovers  the  aCtual  difpo- 
fition  of  the  writer. 

Let  us  recapitulate.  I diflinguilh  in  writing 

The  fubjlance  and  body  of  the  letters, 

"Their  form  and  the  manner  of  rounding , 

Their  height  and  lengthy 
Their  poftion. 

Their  connecliony  1 

The  interval  which  feparates  them. 

The  interval  between  the  lines. 

Whether  thefe  lalt  are fraight  or  awry , 

The  fairnefs  of  the  writing, 

Its  lightnefs  or  heavinefs. 

If  all  this  isTound  in  perfeCt  harmony,  it  is  by  no  means  diffi- 
cult 
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culttg  difcover,  with  tolerable  precifion,  fomewhat  of  the  funda- 
mental character  of  the  writer. 

I fugged  one  idea  more,  which  I leave  to  the  confideration 
of  thofe  who  may  be,  like  me,  druck  with  it.  I have  remarked, 
in  mod  indances,  a wonderful  analogy  between  the  language,  the 
gait,  and  the  hand-writing. 

•% 

Engraved  Writing.  A. 

1 . The  autography  of  a phlegmatico-melancholic,  fufceptible 
of  delicacy  and  feufibility,  but  deditute  of  that  fpecies  of  energy 
which  is  founded  on  ferinity  of  mind.  I am  in  doubt  whether 
the  love  of  order  and  of  neatnefs  can  have  any  attractions  for  him. 
a melancholic  devotee,  he  will  be  fcrupuloufly  confcientious. 

2.  In  this  piece  of  writing  there  is  much  more  life  and  warmth 
than  in  the  firft.  It  depicts  the  man  of  tade.  Every  thing  in  it 
is  more  connected,  more  coherent,  more  firm  and  energetical.  I 
am  neverthelefs  certain,  that  it  furnifltes  indications  of  a very 
phlegmatic  difpofition,  which  bends  with  difficulty  to  extraor- 
dinary exaCtnefs  and  precifion.  It  fuppofes  an  obferver  intel- 
ligent, and  well  fupplied  with  talents  of  every  fpecies,  but  who 
has  little  aptitude  for  the  arts. 


Engraved  Writing.  B. 

f - '* 

Of  all  thefe  hands,  1 o,  announces  the  lead  vivacity. 

5.  Promifes  much  order,  precifion,  and  tade. 

In  7,  there  is  dill  more  precifio,n  and  firmnefs,  but,  perhaps, 
lefs  fpirit. 

2.  Difcovers  a flight,  uncertain,  and  fluctuating  character. 

1 . Eire  and  caprice. 


0 3 


6.  Delicacy 
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6.  Delicacy  and  tafte. 

3.  Activity  and  penetration. , 

8.  Bears  the  imprefs  of  genius  ; 
And  9,  (till  much  more  fo. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Of  Dress. 

I must  likewifefay  a word  or  two  refpe&ing  drefs  : attention 
muit  neceflarily  be  paid  to  this  article,  if  we  mean, to  dive  into  the 
knowledge  of  man.  In  effe&,  a man,  of  fenfe  .dreffes  quite 
differently  from  a coxcomb,  a devotee  differently  from  a coquette. 
Neatnefs  and  negligence,  fimplicity  and  magnificence,  good  and 
bad  tafte,  prefumption  and  decency,  modefty  and  falfe 
ftiainc— -thefe  are  fo  many  particulars  diftinguilliable  by  drefs 
alone  ; the  colour,  the  cut,  the  fafhion,  the  affortment 
of  a habit,  all  thefe  are  expreffive,  and  characterize  the  wearer. 
The  fage  is  funple  and  plain  in  his  exterior  : fimplicity  is  natural 
to  him.  It  is  eafy  to  find  out  a man  who  dreffes  with  a defign 
to  pleafe  ; one  whofe  only  objeCl  is  to  fhine  ; an  intentional 
floven,  whether  it  proceeds  from  a contempt  of  decorum,  or 
an  affectation  of  Angularity.  It  is  inconceiveable  how  any  one 
fhould  fo  eafily  forget  how  much  he  expofes  himfelf,  what  a 
fpe&acle  he  exhibits,  by  his  manner  of  drefling.  Women 
efpecially,  women  the  moft  fenfible  and  prudent,  nay,  I will  add, 
the  moft  devout,  frequently  do  themfelves  an  irreparable  injury, 
and  appear  in  a light  infinitely  difadvantageous,  by  impropriety 
in  drefs.  They  who  know  fo  well  how  to  feel  and  to  eftimate 
the  beautiful  ; they  on  whom  is  bellowed  fo  much  difeernment 
§nd  delicacy  ; who  are  under  fo  many  obligations  to  obferve  and 
fupport  the  laws  of  decency  and  propriety—  ought  they  not 
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always  to  reftrift  themfelves,  in  the  art Ii-le  of  drefs,  to  that  noble 
funplicity,  which  will  effectually  fcreen  them  from  cenfure  and 
malevolent  decifions  ? 


* * * ' 

Some  remarks  might  likewife  be  made  refpe&ing  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  furniture.  From  trifles  of  this 
fort  a judgment  may  frequently  be  fortned  of  the  underfland- 
ing  and  character  of  the  propiietor — but  every  thing  mull 
not  be  told. 


v * * 


LECTURE 


LECTURE  X, 


Of  the  Different  Parts  of  the  Bony, 

CHAP.  I. 

Introduction. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  have  accompanied  me  hitherto  with  at- 
tention, and  thofe  in  particular,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  in- 
veftigate  and  to  verify  my  phyfiognomical  decifions,  mull  have  al- 
ready collefted,  no  doubt,  a great  number  of  obfcrvations  on  the 
different  parts  of  thehuman  body.  I think  myfelf  obliged,  never- 
thelefs,  to  confider  each  of  them  feparately,  in  a diftinft  Le&ure  ; 
and  the  rather,  as  this  analytical  examination  will  introduce  a 
a variety  of  details,  the  application  of  which  may,  in  the  fequel, 
be  of  confiderable  advantage.  Every  part  of  body,  confidered 
either  apart  in  itfelf,  or  colle&ively  in  its  relations,  becomes 
a new  text  pregnant  with  inftrudlion.  There  is  not  a fingle  one 
of  them  but  prefervesthe  imprefsand  the  chara&er  of  the  whole 
no  one  but  is  either  the  caufe  or  effeft.of  one  and  the  fame  indi- 
viduality. We  have  already  obferved,  but  it  cannot  be  repeated 
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too  frequently,  that  in  man  every  thing  characterizes  man — that, 
violent  accidents  excepted,  we  may.  conclude  from  the  part  to  the 
whole,  and  from  the  whole  to  the  part — that,  finally,  it  is  of  the 
laft  importance  to  excite  and  to  fix  our  phyfiognomical  fenfe  ref- 
pefting  the  wonderful  harmony  of  the  human  frame.  I am  very- 
far,  however,  from  pretending  to  mathematical  certainty.  I dare 
not  even  flatter  myfelf,  that  I have  elucidated  this  fubjeCt,  fo  as  to 
force  conviftion  on  all  who  may  read  my  book  ; but  one  thing  is 
certain,  namely,  that  my  obfervations  and  experiments  are  fuffi- 
cient  to  produce,  in  myfelf,  complete,  perfotial  conviction,  and  that 
they  have  enabled  me  to  give  fome  general  ideas.  What  a new 
degree  of  certainty  will  our  fcience  acquire,  when  it  is  once  de- 
monftrated,  on  incon tellable  principles,  that  every  part,  that 
every  detached  member  of  the  body,  has  its  pofitive  fignification  ! 
The  approximation  and  compofition  of  all  thefe  feparate  parts  of 
will  contribute  more  than  ever  to  illuminate  and  to  confirm  the 
progrefs  of  the  phyfienomift,  and  their  perfedl  harmony  will 
furnilh  the  higheft  degree  of  evidence  to  the  indudlions  and 
proofs  which  each  of  them  feparately  fupplies.  Will  the  molt 
obftinate  incredulity  be  able  to  hold  out  againlt  fo  many  con- 
curring teftimonies  ? — But  I defill. 

\ 

C H AP.  II. 

Of  the  Head,  Face,  and  Profile. 

x • / 

The  head  of  man  is,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  the  moll 
noble  and  the  moll  elfential  ; it  is  the  principal  feat  of  the  mind^ 
the  centre  of  our  intelledlual  faculties.  This  propofition  is  true 
in  every  fenfe,  and  Hands  in  no  need  of  proof.  The  face  of  man 
would  be  fignificant,  even  through  the  reft  of  his  exterior  were 
not  fo,  and  the  form  and  proportions  of  his  head  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  him  known.  We  have  already  treated  this  full] eft 
in  the  chapters  of  Silhouettes,  and  of  the  fcull ; we  lhall  refume 
it  prefently  in  the  chapter  of  the  forehead ; we  confine  ourfelves 
therefore,  at  prefent,  to  fome  particular  reflections. 


A head 
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A head  in  proportion  with  the  reft  of  the  body,  which  appears 
fitch  on  the  fir (l  glance,  and  which  is  neither  too  large  nor  too 
fmall,  announces,  every  thing  elfe  being  equal,  a mental  charadter 
much  more  perfedt  than  is  to  be  expedted  from  an  ill-propor- 
tioned head.  Too  bulky,  it  indicates  almoll  always,  grofs  Jlu- 
pidliy — too  fmall,  it  is  a fign  of  wcaknefs  and  viftgnificance . 

However  well-proportioned  the  head  may  be  to  the  body,  it  is 
neccffary,  befides,  that  it  be  neither  too  round  nor  too  long  : the 
more  regular,  the  more  perfect  likewife  it  is.  That  head  may  be 
confidered  as  of  a proper  organization,  whofe  perpendicular 
height,  taken  from  the  extremity  of  the  occiput  to  the  point  of 
the  nofe,  is  equal  to  its  horizontal  breadth.  As  to  the  face,  I 
begin  with  dividing  it  into  three  parts,  the  flrft  of  which  extends 
from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  eye-brows  ; the  fecond,  from 
the  eye-brows  to  the  lower  extremity  of  the  nofe  ; the  third, 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  nofe  to  the  extremity  of  the  chin- 
bone.  The  more  proportional  thefe  divifious  are,  the  more  {hik- 
ing their  fymmetry  on  the  {irh  look,  the  morq  you  may  depend 
on  the  proper  difpolition  of  the  mental  faculties,  and  on  the  re- 
gularity of  the  charadter  in  general.  In  an  extraordinary  man, 
the  equality  of  thefe  three  fedlions  is  rarely  very  apparent ; you 
will  always  find  it,  however,  lefs  or  more,  in  almoft  every  in- 
dividual, provided  that,  in  taking  the  dimenfions,  you  employ  not 
a flraight  rule,  but  an  inftrument  more  flexible,  which  you  can 
apply  immediately  to  the  face. 

The  following  are  the  moft  efiential  principles  for  diredling  the 
phyfionomift  in  the  fludy  of  the  face.  He  mull,  I.  Compare  it 
with  the  proportions  of  the  whole  body.  2.  Obferve  whether  it 
be  oval,  round,  or  fquare,  or  of  a form  in  which  thefe  are  happily 
blended.  3.  Examine  it  according  to  the  perpendicular  relations 
of  the  three  divjfions  which  we  have  adopted.  4.  Confult  the 
expreffion  and  the  energy  of  the  principal  features,  as  they  appear 
at  a certain  diftance.  5.  Attend  to  the  harmony  of  the  features, 
propprly  fo  called.  6.  To  the  defign,  the  flexion,  and  {hades,  of 
fome  particular  features.  7.  To  the  lines  which  form  the  exterior 
■cpiHQUrs  of  the  face,  taken  at  three-fourths.  8.  To  the  curve 
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and  relations  of  its  parts,  viewed  in  profile.  Again,  if  you  con- 
lider  the  face  from  top  to  bottom,  and  then  turn  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  limply  to  perceive  the  exterior  contour  of  the  bone  of 
the  eye  and  of  the  cheek  bone— the  rules  of  phyfiognomy  will 
enable  you  to  make  aftonifhing  difcoveries,  by  means  of  which 
you  may  be  affift'ed  in  determining  the  primitive  character.  As 
to  the  reft,  I have  already  faid,  the  originally  and  cffence  of  the 
character  appear  more  diftindily  and  more  pofitively  in  the  folid 
parts,  and  in  the  features  ftrongly  drawn  ; whereas  the  habitual 
and  acquired  difpofitions  are  more  commonly  remarked  in  the 
fofter  parts,  particularly  in  the  under  part  of  the  face,  and  in  the 
moment  of  adtion. 

If  you  are  examining  a face  whofe  organization  is  either  robuft 
or  delicate  in  the  extreme,  the  charadter  may  be  eftimated  much 
more  eafily  by  the  profile  than  by  the  full  face.  Without  taking 
into  the  accompt,  that  the  profile  islefs  affedted  by  diffimulation, 
it  prefects  lines  more  vigoroufly  marked,  more  precife,  more  Am- 
ple, more  pure,  and,  consequently,  their  fignification  is  eafily 
caught  ; whereas,  very  frequently,  it  is  a matter  of  confiderable 
difficulty  to  unravel  and  decypher  the  lines  of  the  full  face. 

The  face,  taken  at  three-fourths,  prefents  two  different  con- 
tours, both  very  expreffive  to  one  ever  fo  little  a proficient  in  the 
fcience  of  phyfiognomy. 

A beautiful  profile  always  fuppofes  the  analogy  of  a diflin- 
guifhed  charadter,  but  you  may  meet  with  a thoufand  profiles 
which,  without  being  beautiful,  admit  of  fuperiority  of 
charadter, 

Difproportion  is  the  parts  of  the  face  has  an  influence  on  the 
phyfiological  conftitution  of  man  ; it  decides  concerning  his  moral 
and  intelledtual  impeifedtions.  Of  all  the  profiles  of  the  annexed 
plate,  is  there  a Angle  one  that  you  can  call  regular  or  agreeable  ? 
a Angle  one,  from  whom  you  could  form  the  flighted  expecta- 
tion ? a Angle  one  whom  you  would  choofe  as  a hufband,  as  a 
friend,  as  a counfdloi  ? And  will  the  moft  determined  anti-phyfi- 
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onomift,  tlic  moft  obftinate  fpirit  of  contradidlion,  prefume  to 
fay,  thefe  phyfionomies  are  noble,  diftinguifhed,  and  intelligent  ? 
No,  furely,  and  the  reafon  of  it  is  obvious.  They  all  deviate 
from  the  ufual  proportions,  and  fuch  a deviation  neceffarily  pro- 
duces difgufting  forms  and  features. 

We  have  eftablifhed  three  divifions  for  the  face : the  firft,  the 
forehead  down  to  the  eye-brows  ; the  fecond,  from  the  eye-brows 
to  the  extremity  of  the  nofe  ; and  the  third,  from  the  extremity 
of  the  nofe  to  the  point  of  the  chin.  We  may  adopt  a fourth 
fedtion,  from  the  fummit  of  the  head  to  the  root  of  the  hair  bor- 
dering on  the  forehead.  In  all  the  heads  of  the  print,  the  dif- 
proportions  are  Unking,  and,  confequently,  the  effedts  refulting 
from  them  are  fo  likewife.  If  the  firlt  fedtion  is  of  too  great  an„ 
extent,  as  No.  10,  the  fecond  muft  naturally  bp  too  fhort ; or  if 
this  too  is  out  of  proportion  long,  it  muft  infallibly  be  at  the  ex- 
pence of  the  two  lower  fedtions,  as  you  may  be  convinced  by 
looking  at  the  profiles  2,  8,  9.  The  more  ftriking  the  difpro- 
portion  is  in  any  one  of  the  parts  of  the  face,  the  more  it  will 
affedt  all  the  others.  Nos.  4,  5,  8,  9,  and  10,  are  fo  many 
proofs  of  this. 

I have  to  fubjoin  a few  obfervation  moVe,  Not  a fingle  one  of 
thefe  twelve  heads  is  really  to  be  found,  were  you  to  fearch  for  it 
among  ten  thoufand.  It  is  poffible  there  may  be,  at  moft,  and 
by  an  extreme  fingularity,  a face  with  a kind  of  refemblance  to 
No.  1,  or,  which  would  be  ftill  rarer,  to  No.  3 ; the  under  part 
of  No.  2,  likewife,  might,  though  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  it 
have  a fellow — but  the  originals  of  4,  5,  8,  10,  12,  certainly  no- 
where exift.  If  nature  has  furnifhed  the  mould  of  the  under  part  - 
of  No.  6,  never,  hpvvever,  could  fhe  have  affociated  the  upper 
part  with  it.  No.  7,  enters  more  into  the  order  of  poffible  beings. 
No.  9,  if  it  vegetates  any  where,  prefents  the  idea  of  a lethargic 
fenfuality,  of  a real  machine  ; but,  even  in  this  abjedl  ftate,  it  is 
related  to  humanity,  and  differs  effentially  from  all  animal  con- 
formation. No.  10,  is  a hidecus,cancatura,  though  fufficiently 
homogeneous  in  itfelf : however  monftrous  the  nofe,  it  has,  how- 
ever, nothing  of  the  brufe ; and  the  phyfionomy  pveferves  a fort 
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of  chara&er,  which,  perhaps,  there  might  be  fome  means  of  de« 
termining,  by  confining  it  to  one  fingle  objeCL  The  Shocking 
brutality  of  No.  12,  and,  in  general,  the  dupidity  of  all  the 
others,  proceed  not  only  from  the  vacuity,  from  the  want  of  muf- 
cles,  and  the  incoherence  to  be  lemarked  in  the  whole,  but  like- 
wife  from  the  immoderate  length  of  the  lower  fe&ions,  and  the 
Shortening  of  the  upper  : what  ltill  more  depreffes  the  character 
is  that  long  blunt  chin,  fo  deditute  of  all  energy.  The  fame  ex- 
prefiion  appears  in  chin  3,  but  in  an  inferior  degree.  On  the 
fuppofition  that  the  other  profiles  could  poffibly  admit  of  a 
chara&er,  No.  5,  would  indicate  the  highelt  pitch  of  cowardice 
and  incapacity:  8,  the  mod;  fordid  avarice;  and  11,  the  mod 
infufferable  pedantry. 

I 

CHAP.  III. 

/ 

Of  the  Forehead. 

I was  almod  tempted  to  write  a whole  volume  on  the  forehead 
only— that  part  of  the  body  which  has  judly  been  denominated 
the  gate  of  the  foul,  the  temple  of  mo  clef y ; (animi  januam,  templum 
pudoris).  All  that  is  in  my  power  to  fay  of  it  here  is  either  too 
much  or  too  little.  In  order  to  reduce  the  volume  to  a moderate 
fize,  I (hall  fatisfy  myfelf  with  inferting  in  the  text  my  own  ob- 
fervations  on'  the  fubjeft,  and  Shall  fubjoin,  in  fmaller  characters, 
a variety  of  paffages  extracted  from  authors  who  have  treated  it 
before  me.  Thefe  quotations  will  Shew  how  all  my  predeceffors 
have  copied  from  each  other,  how  vague  and  contradictory  their 
reafonings  are,  how  harSh  and  inconfequential  their  decifions.  If 
I dwell  in  preference  on  the  forehead , it  is,  firft,  becaufe  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  face  it  is  the  mod  important  and  the  mod  charac- 
teridic ; that  which  contributes  the  mod  to  our  obfervations, 
that  which  I have  dudied  with  the  greated  care,  and  which,  con- 
fequently,  I am  fufficiently  mader  of  to  edimate,  and  to  correCt 
the  judgments  which  have  been  pronounced  concerning  it. — In 
the  fecond  place,  becaufe  it  is  the  part  on  which  the  ancient  phy- 
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fionomifts  have  beftqwed  mod  attention.  When  you  have  gone 
through  this  chapter,  you  will  know  almoft  all  that  has  been 
written  pliyfiognomically  on  this  fubjeft.  Only  I have  omitted 
the  reveries  of  chiromancers  and  Metapofcopifts  refpe&ing  the 
lines  of  the  forehead.  I do  not  mean  to  fay,  however,  that  thefe 
lines  are  abfolutely  without  charafter  and  without  fignification  ; 
nor  that  they  cannot  be  founded  on  fome  immediate  caufe,  and 
furnifh  certain  indications  ; but  this  is  all,  and,  far  from  having 
an  influence  on  a man’s  fortune,  as  Metapofcopifts  pretend,  they 
only  announce,  in  my  opinion,  the  meafure  of  his  f rerig th  or  weak* 
nrfs , of  his  irritability  o v' non- irritability,  of  his  capacity  or  incapacity. 
It  is  in  this  fenfe  therefore,  at  mod,  that  they  can  enable  us  to 
form  a conjecture  concerning  the  man’s  future  fortune,  nearly  as 
the  greatnefs  or  mediocrity  of  his  fortune  may  afiift  us  in  con- 
jecturing the  rank  of  life  to  which  he  is  aeftined. 

* # * 

I begin  with  my  own  obfervations. 

The  bony  part  of  the  forehead,  its  form,  its  height,  its  arch,  its 
proportion,  its  regularity  or  irregularity,  mark  the  difpofition  and 
the  meafure  of  our  faculties , our  way  of  thinking  and  feeling.  The 
fkin  of  the  forehead,  its  pofition,  its  colour,  its  tenfion  or  relaxa- 
tion, difeover  the  paffiotis  of  the  foul,  the  aElual fate  of  our  mind  : 
or,  in  other  words,  the  folid part  of  the  forehead  indicates  the  in- 
ternal meafure  of  our  faculties,  and  the  moveable  part  the  ufe  which 
we  make  of  them. 

The  folide  part  remains  always  what  it  is,  even  when  the  flein 
that  covers  it  becomes  wrinkled.  As  to  wrinkles,  they  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  bony  conformation.  The  wrinkles  of  a flat  fore- 
head are  different  from  thofe  of  one  that  is  arched  ; fo  that,  con- 
fidering  them  abftradfedly,  they  may  affift  us  in  judging  of  the 
form  of  the  forehead  ; and  reciprocally,  it  may  be  poflible  to  de- 
termine, after  the  form,  the  wrinkles  which  it  muff  produce.  Such 
a forehead  admits  only  perpendicular  wrinkles  ; they  will  be  ex- 
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clufively  horizontal  in  a fecond,  arched  in  a third,  blended  and 
complicated  in  a fourth.  The  fmoothell  foreheads,  and  which 
have  the  feweft  angles,  ufually  give  rife  to  the  mod  fimple  and 
regular  wrinkles. 

t 

Without  purfuing  this  digreffion  farther,  I proceed  to  what  is 
eflential.  We  are  going  to  examine  the  defign,  the  contour,  and 
th epoftion  of  the  forehead — which  is  precifely  the  thing  that  all 
phyfionomifts,  ancient  and  modern,  have  negle&ed  fufficiently 
to  inveftigated. 

Plate  C. 

Foreheads,  viewed  in  profile,  may  be  reduced  to  three  general 
clafles.  They  Jlope  backward,  or  are  perpendicular,  or  prominent. 
Each  of  thefe  clafles  admits  of  an  infinite  fubdivifion,  which  it 
is  eafy  to  diftinguilh  by  fpecies,  and  of  Which  the  following 
are  the  principal. 

X.  Straight  lined  foreheads.  2.  Thofe  whofe  lines,  half  curved 
and  half  Jlraight,  run  into  each  other.  3.  Thofe  whofe  lines,  half 
curved,  half  fraight,  inter  fed  each  other.  4.  Foreheads  with 
fimple  curved  lines.  5.  Thofe  with  double  or  triple  curved  lines. 

Let  us  now  eftablifh  fome  particular  obfervations. 

t.  The  more  lengthened  the  forehead  is,  the  more  deftitute  is 
the  mind  of  energy  and  elafticity. 

2.  The  clofer,  f sorter,  and  more  compad  it  is,  the  more  concen- 
trated, firm,  and  folid,  is  the  charadfer. 

3.  Contours  arched,  and  without  angles,  determine  in  favour  oL 
gentlenefs  and  flexibility  of  character.  This,  on  the  contrary, 
will  poffefs  firmnefs  and  inflexibility,  in  proportion  as  the  con- 
tours of  the  forehead  are  ftraight. 

4.  Complete  perpendicularity,  from  the  hair  to  the  eye-brows,  is 
the  fign  of  a total  want  of  underllanding. 

5.  A, 
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5.  A perpendicular  form,  infenjibly  arched  a-top  as  in  No.  6 of  the 
plate,  announces  a mind  capable  of  much  reflection,  a ftaid  and 
profound  thinker. 

6.  Prominent  foreheads,  fuch  as  g,  10,  11,  and  12,  belong 
to  feeble  and  contracted  minds,  and  which  never  will  attain  a 
certain  maturity. 

7.  Sloping  backward,  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  they  indicate,  in  general, 
imagination,  fpirit,  and  delicacy. 

8.  When  a forehead,  rounded  and  prominent  above , defeends  in  a 
ftraight  line  below,  and  prefents  in  the  whole  a perpendicular 
form,  nearly  fuch  a No.  7,  you  may  reckon  on  a great  fund  of 
judgment,  vivacity,  and  irritability— but  you  mult  lay  your  ac« 
count,  at  the  fame  time,  with  finding  a heart  of  ice.  ' 

9.  Straight  lined  foreheads,  and  which  are  placed  obliquely , arc 
Iikewife  the  mark  of  a lively  and  ardent  character. 

10.  The  Straight  forehead,  No.  5,  feems  to  belong  to  a female 
head,  and  protpifes  a clear  underflanding.  (I  purpofely  avoid 
faying  the  underltanding  of  a Thinker , becaufe  I do  not  love  to 
employ  this  term  when  fpcaking  of  the  female  fex.  The  moll 

• rational  women  are  little,  if  at  all,  capable  of  thinking.  They  per- 
ceive images,  they  -know  how  to  catch  and  to  alfociate  them,  but 
they  fcarcely  go  farther,  and  every  thing  abllraCt  is  beyond  their 
reach.)  The  contour  8,  is  infupportably  brutal.  No.  12,  is  the 
height  of  weaknefs  and  ftupidity. 

xi.  In  order  to  conilitute  a perfeCt  character  of  wifdom,  there 
mult  be  a happy  ajfociation  of  Jlraight  and  curved  lines,  and,  be- 
fides,  a happy  pofition  of  forehead.  The  alfociation  of  lines  is 
happy  when  they  imperceptibly  run  into  each  other  ; and  I call 
that  a happy  pofition  of  forehead  which  is  neither  too  perpendi- 
cular nor  too  Hoping,  in  the  tafte  of  No.  2. 

12.  I durll  almoft  venture  to  adopt  it  as  a phyfiognomical 
axiom,  that  there  is  the  fame  relation  between  ftraight  lines  and 
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Curves,  confidered  as  fuch,  as  there  is  between  firength  and 
Weakuefs,  between  fiiiTuefs  and  tlexiblity,  between  ieule  and 
mind. 

13  The  following  is  an  obfervation  which  has  never  hithci  to 
deceived  me.  When  lie  bone  of  the  eye  is  prominent,  you  have 
the  fign  of  a lingular  aptitude  lor  mental  labour,  of  an  extiaoi- 
dinary  fagacity  for  great  enterpr;fe3. 

14.  But  without  this  prominent  angle,  there  are  excellent 
heads  which  have,  on  that  account,  only  the  more  folidity,  when 
the  under  part  of  the  forehead  links,  like  a perpendicular  wall,  on 
eyebrows  placed  horizontally,  and  when  it  rounds  and  arches  im- 
perceptibly, on  both  fides,  toward  the  temples. 

15.  Perpendicular  foreheads  which  advance,  and  which,  with- 
out reding  immediately  0:1  the  root  of  the  nofe,  are  either  narrow 
and  wrinkled,  or  fhort  and  fmooth,  infallibly  prefage  a deficiency 
of  capacity,  of  wit,  of  imagination,  of  fenfibility. 

16.  Foreheads  loaded  with  many  angular  and  knotty  protu- 
berances, are  the  certain  mark  of  a fiery  fpirit,  which  its  own  ac- 
tivity tranfports,  and  which  nothing  is  able  to  reftrain. 

17.  Always  confider  as  the  fign  of  a clear  and  found  under- 
Handing,  and  of  a good  complexion,  every  forehead  which  pre- 
fents,  in  profile,  two  proportioned  arches,  of  which  the  lower  ad- 
vances. 

18.  I have  always  difeovered  great  elevation  of  mind  and  good- 
nefs  of  heart  in  thofe  whofe  eye  bone  is  very  apparent,  didindtly 
marked,  and  arched  in  fuch  a manner  as  be  ealily  hit  in  drawing 
it.  All  the  ideal  heads  of  antiquity  have  this  curve 

19.  I rank  among  the  mod  judicious  and  the  moft  pofitive  cha- 
racters the  fquare  foreheads  whofe  lateral  margins  are  {till  fuf- 
iiciently  fpacious,  and  whofe  eyebone  is,  at  the  fame  time,  very 
folid.  • 
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20.  Perpendicular  wrinkles,  when  they  are  otherwife  analagous 
to  the  forehead,  fuppofe  great  application,  and  equal  energy. 
If  they  are  horizontal  and  cut  off,  either  in  the  middle  or  toward 
the  top,  they  ufually  proceed  from  indolence,  or  weaknefs  of 
mind. 

2r.  Profound  perpendicular  incifions  in  the  bone  of  the  fore- 
head between  the  eyebrows,  belong  exclufively  to  perfons  of  un- 
common capacity,  who  think  nobly  and  intelligently.  Only 
thefe  traits  muft  not  be  counter-balanced  by  others  pofitivelj  con- 
tradictory. 

22.  When  the  frontal  vein,  or  the  bluifli  Y,  appears  very  dif- 
tinCtty  in  the  middle  of  an  open  forehead,  exempt  from  wrinkles, 
and  regularly  arched,  I always  reckon  on  extraordinary  talents, 
and  on  a character  impafiioned  for  the  love  of  goodnefs. 

23.  Let  us  colleCt  (he  diftinCtive  figns  of  a perfectly  beautiful 
forehead,  whofe  expreflion  and  form  at  once  announce  riehnefs  of 
judgment  and  dignity  of  character. 

a.  For  this  elfeCt,  it  mult  be  in  the  mod  exaCt  proportion  with 
the  reft  of  the  face,  that  is,  equal  in  length  to  the  nofe  and  lower 
part. 

In  its  breadth  it  ought  to  approach,  toward  the  fummit, 
either  to  the  oval  or  the  fquare.  (The  frit  of  thefe  forms  is,  in 
fome  meafure,  national  to  the  great  men  of  England.) 

e.  Exempt  from  every  fpecies  of  inequalities  and  permanent 
wrinkles,  it  muft,  however,  be  fufceptible  of  thefe  ; but  then  it 
will  exhibit  fuch  contradictions  only  in  the  moments  of  ferious 
meditation,  in  an  emotion  of  grief  or  indignation. 

d.  It  muft  retreat  above,  and  advance  below. 

r.  The  bone  of  the  eye  will  be  fmooth,  and  almoft  horizontal  r 
viewed  downward,  it  will  deferibe  a regular  curve. 

f.  A fmall 
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f A fmall  perpendicular  and  tranfverfe  cavity  is  no  injury  to 
the  beauty  of  a forehead — thefe  lines,  however,  ought  to  be  fuf- 
ficiently  delicate,  fo  as  not  to  be  perceived  but  when  a very 
ftrong  light,  from  above,  falls  upon  it  : befides,  they  mull  divide 
the  forehead  into  four  almoft  equal  copartments. 

t 

g.  The  colour  of  the  flcin  ought  to  be  clearer  than  that  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  face. 

1 

h.  The  contours  of  the  forehead  will  be  difpofed  in  fuch  a man- 
ner that  if  you  perceive  a feftion  which  comprehends  nearly  the 
third  of  the  whole,  you  fhall  fcarcely  be  able  to  diflinguifh  whe- 
ther it  defcribes  a ftraight  line  or  a curve. 

25.  Foreheads  fhort,  wrinkled,  knotty,  irregular,  funk  on  one 
fide,  flanting,  or  which  gather  into  plaits  always  in  a different 
manner,  will  never  be  a recommendation  to  me,  nor  ever  capti- 
vate my  friendfhip. 

24.  As  long  as  your  brother,  your  friend,  or  your  enemy-— as 
long  as  a man,  and  that  man  a malefactor,  prefents  to  you  a well- 
proportioned  and  open  forehead,  do  not  defpair  of  him  : he  is  fliil 
fufceptible  of  amendment. 

My  farther  details  on  this  fubjedt  are  referved  for  the  treatife 
on  Physiognomical  Lines. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  the  CHAPTERon  the  FOREHEAD ; 

♦ 

containing 

The  Opinions  and  Judgments  and  of  different  Phyfionomijls  on  this 
Part  of  the  Face , with  my  Remarks . 


Chiromancy  ; a Work  in  German,  without  the  Au- 
thor’s NAME,  PRINTED  AT  FRANKFORT,  BY  THE  HEIRS  OF 

Christian  Egens,  mdxciv. 

A narrow  forehead  announces  a man  indocile  and  vora- 
cious. (The  firft  of  thefe  affertions  is  true,  but  I do  not  fee  how- 
voracity  can  depend  on  the  narrowriefsof  the  forehead.)  ‘ A broad 
‘ forehead  characterizes  immodefty  ; rounded , it  is  the  indication 
* of  choler  ; funk  in  the  lower  part,  it  promifes  a raodeft  fpirit,  a 
‘ heart  inimical  to  vice.’  (All  this  is  prodigioufly  vague,  and, 
in  many  refpeCts,  extremely  falfe.  With  any  forehead  whatever 
a man  may  plunge  into  impurity,  give  way  to  violent  tranfports, 
or  avoid  certain  vices  ; but  it  is  altogether  falfe  that  the  breadth 
of  the  forehead  is  the  chara&eriftic  fign  of  immodefty,  and 
its  roundnefs  that  of  choler.  I am  rather  difpofed  to  believe  the 
contrary.  As  to  foreheads  which  ,ire  funk  toward  the  under  part, 

that 
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that  is  to  fay,  prominent  in  the  upper,  I believe  them  to  be  flupid, 
cowardly,  incapable  of  great  enterprifes. ) 

‘ A fquare  forehead  fuppofes  a great  fund  of  wifdom  and 
« courage.  (All  phyfionomifts  are  agreed  as  to  this;  but,  in 
order  to  reduce  it  to  a general  proportion,  it  ought  to  be  laid 
down  with  greater  precilion.) 

* A forhead  at  once  elevated  and  rounded,  denotes  a man  frank, 
1 benevolent  and  beneficent,  eafy  to  live  with*  ferviceable,  grate- 
‘ ful,  and  virtuous.’  (All  this  is  not  exclufive,  and  in  a great  mea- 
fure,  depends  on  the  pofition  and  conflitution  of  the  forehead.) 

* A homely  forehead,  without  wrinkles , can  fuit  only  a fierce  and 

* perfidious  warrior,  rather  fimple  than  enlightened.’  (This  is  Hill 
extremely  vague  ; and  with  regard  to  the  want  of  wrinkles,  I 
would,  for  the  moft  part,  declare  myfelf  of  the  contrary  opinion. 


11. 

Chiromancy  and  Physiognomy,  divested  of  all  their 
Superstitions,  Vanities,  and  Illusions,  by  Christian 
Schaliz.  ( What  a title  !) 

‘ A forehead  too  large  is  the  fign  of  a charafler  timid,  indo- 
1 lent,  and  flupid.’  (That’  is  according  to  circumftances.  The 
author  is  in  the  right,  if  he  means  a large  deformed  forehead,  un- 
equal, and  funk  in  the  middle  ; but  the  remark  is  falfe,  if  it  be 
applied  to  a forehead  otherwife  beautiful  and  regularly  arched.) 

‘ A narrow  and  J, 'mall  forehead,  denotes  a man  inconflant, 

‘ relllefs,  and  indocile. 

‘ if  it  is  oblong , it  indicates  good  fenfe  and  an  open  character  .* 
(This  is  too  vague.) 

P3  ‘If 
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* If  it  is  fquarc,  it  indicates  magnanimity  ; if  circular,  paffion, 
e and  ftupidity.’  (See  my  remarks  on  article  I.) 

‘ Elevation  of  forehead  is  the  indication  of  an  obftinate  and  in- 

* conltant  temper.’  (This  definition  is  vague  and  contradictory. ) 

* Flatnefs , of  an  effeminate  difpofition.’  (This  is  true  to  a cer-r 
tain  degree,  but  fails  in  point  of  precifion.) 

* A forehead  loaded  with  wrinkles  denotes  a mind  reflecting  and 
melancholic.”  (Sometimes  alfo_  a narrow  and  frivolous  mind.  It 
is  the  difpofition  of  the  wrinkles  which  deterrmines  the  queftion, 
their  regularity  or  irregularity,  their  tenfion  or  relaxation.) 

* A fuperahundance  of  wrinkles  characterizes  a man  prompt  and 

* violent,  who  does  not  eafily  recover  from  his  tranfports.’  (This 
too  equally  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  wrinkles.) 

* If  they  occupy  only  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead,  they  exprefs 

* an  aftonifhment  bordering  on  ftupidity.’  (There  is  much  truth 
in  this  obfervation.) 

‘ If  they  are  concentrated  toward  the  root  of  the  no  e,  they  an- 

* nounce  a man  grave  and  melancholy.’  (This  is  ftill  vague.) 

* But  a forehead  entirely  exempt  from  wrinkles  can  be  the  effeCt 

* only  of  a gay  and  fprightly  humour. 

‘ With  a forehead  excejfively  fmoothed,  one  mult  of  neceffity  be 
‘ a flatterer.  (This  propofition  is  palpably  indeterminate.) 

* A clouded  forehead  is  the  mark  of  a character  morofe,  gloo- 
‘ my,  and  cruel. 

* A forehead  unequal  and  har/h,  alternately  interfered  with 

* heights  and  hollows,  prefents  the  image  of  a man  prodigal, 

* debauched,  and  faithlefs.’  (Or,  perhaps,  of  a man  harfh, 
active,  and  filled  with  projects.) 
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III. 

Treatise  on  Phyionomies  and  Complexions.  A Work 
in  German,  ey  an  anonymous  Author. 

‘ A forehead  round  and  elevated  announces  franknefs,  gaiety,  a 

* good  heart,  and  underftanding.  Smooth , fleek,  and  without 

* wrinkles,  it  prognoflicates  a character  peevilh,  deceitful,  but 

* not  over-docked  with  fenfe.  (!!!)  A fmall  forehead  conceals  a 
‘ mind  fimple,  choleric,  cruel,  and  ambitious.  Round , protube- 

* rant  at  the  angles,  and  without  hair,  it  denotes  found  reafon, 
‘ and  a propenfity  to  great  undertakings,  fuch  as  are  productive 
‘ of  glory  or  profit.  Pointed  toward  the  temples,  it  fuppofes  a 

* a man  wicked,  fimple,  and  inconftant.  F.'e/hy  in  the  fame  part, 

* a man  arrogant,  headftrong  and  grofs.  A forehead  wrinkled, 

* and  hollowed  in  the  middle,  prefages  a mind  contracted,  and 

* infolent,  and  reverfes  of  fortune.  When  it  is  equally  bulky  on  all 

* Jides,  round  and  bald,  it  is  the  mark  of  a mind  fertile  in  fallies 
‘ and  trick,  of  a decided  propenfity  to  pride,  to  choler,  and  falfe- 

* hood.  Lengthened,  elevated,  globular,  and  accompanied  with  a 

* pointed  chin,  it  denotes  a being  fimple,  feeble,  and  oppofedby 

* fortune.’  (How  is  it  poflible  to  adopt  propoiitions  l'o  vague 
and  fo  precipitate  ! ) 

/ 


IV. 

The  Palace  of  Fortune.  Lyons  1562 

‘ The  forehead,  rounded  into  a great  elevation,  denotes  a 
‘ man  liberal  and  joyous,  of  good  underftanding,  tradtable,  and 
‘ adorned  with  many  graces  and  virtues. 

* The  forehead  full  and  fmooth,  and  which  has  no  wrinkles, 
* denotes  a man  to  be  litigious,  vain,  fallacious,’  (this  is  abfolute- 
‘ lyfalfe)  and  more  fimple  than  wife.’ 

P + 
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‘ The  perfon  vvhofe  forehead  is  fmallon  all  Tides,  fignifies  a 
c man  iimple,  ealily  enraged,  fond  of  fine  tjdngs,  and  curious.* 
Sec  above.) 

' ' r 

‘ He  who  is  very  round  about  the  angles  of  the  temples, 

•*  fo  that  the  bones  almolt  appear,  and  deftitute  of  hair,  is  a good- 
‘ natured  man,  and  of  a dull  intellect,  audacious,  and  fond  of 

* things  beautiful,  proper,  and  honourable.’  (Tiiefe  obferyations 
are  not  perfectly  conformable  to  mine  ; befides,  they  need  to  be 
more  clearly  unfolded,  and  fupported  by  accurate  drawings.) 

‘ Perfons  whofe  forehead  is  pointed  about  the  angles  of  the 
c temples,  as  if  the  bones  were  burlting  out,  may  be  confidered  as 
‘ vain  and  unfteady  in  all  things,  weak  and  fimple,  and  of  a flen- 

* der  capacity,’  (I  am  pofitively  aflured  of  the  contrary.) 

‘ Thofe  vvhofe  forehead  is  broad  are  eafily  driven  from  their  re- 
‘ folutions,  and  if  it  is  hill  broader,  they  are  foolilh  and  defective 
‘ in  point  of  difcretion.*  (My  experience  fays  nothing  of  all 
this.) 

‘ Thofe  who  have  it  fmall  and  narrow  are  voracious  and  indo- 
‘ cile,  filthy  as  fwine. 

* Thofe  who  have  it  tolerably  long,  pofiefs  good  fenfe,  and  are 
f teachable,  but  are  by  no  means  vehement.’  (A  palpable  mis- 
take.) 

i 

v. 

Joannes  ab  Indigane, 

< A broad  and  a round  forehead  have  a very  different  fignifica- 
1 tion.  One  circularly  elevated  is  commended  by  fome  peffons  ; 

* efpecially  if  it  be  vvell-proportoned  to  the  head.  But  if  that 
‘ rotundity  occupy  the  prominences  of  the  temples,  and  if  it  be 

‘ front 
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* from  that  part  bald,  it  indicates  fuperiority  of  underftanding, 

4 thirft  of  honour,  arrogance,  and  the  qualities  which  accompany 
, magnanimity, 

* Skin  fmooth  and  fleek,  unlefs  betwixt  the  upper  furface  of 
4 the  nofe,  denotes  a man  profane,  fallacious,  and  pafiionatc.’ 
(See  above. 

‘ Puckered  and  contradled  into  wrinkles,  with  fomething  of  a 
4 declivity  in  the  middle,  while  it  indicates  two  moll  excellent 
‘ qualities,  namely,  magnanimity  and  genius,  denotes  alfo  one  of 
‘ the  word,  cruelty.’  (This  indeterminate  affertion  is  but  half 
true  at  mod.) 

4 Very  large,  round,  without  hair,  a man  bold  and  deceitful.' 
(In  thisthereis  more  falfehood  than  truth.) 

4 Oblong,  with  an  oblong  face,  and  fmall  chin,  cruelty  and 
4 tyranny.’  (Forms  of  this  fort  ufually  denote  great  vivacity, 
when  the  contours  are  at  the  fame  time  drongly  marked  ; other- 
wife  they  are  almod  always  infeparable  from  a cowardly  and  ti- 
morous character.) 

* Bloated  and  fvvelled  with  exceflive  dabbinefs  of  countenance, 
4 a perfon  undeady,  phlegmatic,  dupid,  dull,’ 


VI. 

Natural  Physiognomy.  Lyons,  1549. 

4 A narrow  forehead  denotes  a man  indocile,  flcvenly,  vora- 
4 cious,  and  a glutton  : he  is  like  a hog.  Thofe  who  have  a 
‘ forehead  very  broad,  and  of  great  extent,  are  indolent  with  ref- 
4 peel  to  all  their  mental  powers.  Thofe  who  have  a longilh 
4 forehead  are  more  eflimable,  they  eafily  learn,  are  gentle, 
4 affable,  and  courteous.  A fmall  forehead  is  the  fign  ot  an 
4 effeminate  being.  A forehead  curved,  high,  and  round,  denotes 

t a maw 
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* a man  filly  and  foolifh.  A fquarc  forehead  of  moderate  fizc,  in 
4 in  harmony  and  proportion  with  the  reft  of  the  face  and  with 
4 the  body,  is  the  fign  of  great  virtue,  wifdom,  fortitude,  and 
4 courage.  Thofe  who  have  a flat  forehead,  arid  all  of  a piece, 
4 attribute  much  to  their  honour,  without  having  merited_it.’ 

4 Thofe  whofe  forehead  is  as  it  were  covered  with  the  head,  are 
4 arrogant  and  haughty,  and  not  fit  to  live  in  fociety. 

4 Thofe  who  have  a forehead  pinched  and  conftri&ed  in  thd 
4 middle,  quickly  take  fire,  and  for  trifles. 

4 Thofe  whofe  forehead  is  wrinkled  and  plaited  in  the  upper 
4 part,  and  at  the  fame  time  retreating  and  indented  at  the  root 
4 of  the  nofe,  are  penfive. 

4 Thofe  who  have  the  fltin  of  the  forehead  loofe  extended  and 
4 pliant,  are  gracious,  pleafant,  and  courteous  ; they  are,  never- 
4 thelefs,  dangerous  and  mifchievous.  They  may  be  compared  to 
4 fawning  and  wheedling  dogs. 

4 Thofe  who  have  a rough  uneven  forehead,  with  knobs  and 
4 cavities,  are  cunning,  cautious,  fickle,  unlefs  they  are  fools  or 
4 mad. 

4 Thofe  who  have  the  forehead  extended  and  bent,  arecarekfs 
4 and  confident.’ 

( I have  befides  confulted  Bartholomai  Cielilis  Chiromantia  ac 
Phyjiognomia  Anajlajis , cum  approlatione  Magijlri  Alexandri  Achil- 
Tinis.  He  fays  nearly  the  fame  thing  in  other  terms ; and  this  is 
likewife  the  cafe  with  Porta.  Therefore,  not  to  multiply  quotas 
tions,  I pafsthefe  two  authors  in  filence.) 


yii.  Philip 
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VII. 

Philip  Mai,  in  his'Medicinal  Physiognomy,  wh ich  may, 

WITH  GREAT  PROPRIETY,  BE  CALLED  A TREATISE  ON  CHI- 
ROMANCY AND  METOPOSCOPY. 

< The  forehead  from  where  the  nofe  begins,  to  the  hair,  is  the 
f length  of  the  firft  finger,  called  the  index  ; and  when  the  fore- 
‘ head  is  as  broad  at  the  middle  and  end  as  at  the  begin- 
« ning,  it  is  a very  prgmifing  fign  refpefting  health,  fortune,  and 
f underftanding.’ 


VIII. 

GuLIELMUS  GrATOLORU'S. 

* Thofe  who  have  a great  forehead  are  dull ; they  may  be  com- 
( pared  to  oxen. 

* If  fmall  it  betokens  ficklenefs, 

‘ Thofe  who  have  a broad  forehead  are  eafily  roufed  : if  very 
‘ broad,  they  are  fooliih,  of  little  difcernment,  and  of  an  inflexi- 
f ble  difpofition, 

‘ If  round,  they  are,  pafiionate,  efpecially  if  it  is  promptuary, 

* and  infenfible  : refer  them  to  the  afsfpecies. 

* Thofe  who  have  a fmall  and  narrow  forehead  are  ftupid,  indo- 

0 , 

e cile,  flovenly,  voracious  : rank  them  with  fwine.  If  oblong, 

* they  have  the  powers  of  fenfe  in  perfection,  and  are  docile,  but 
‘ fomewhat  violent : they  are  of  the  canine  order.  If  fquare,  of 
‘ moderate  fize,  well  proportioned  to  the  head  ; fuck  perfons  are 

* virtuous,  wife,  magnanimous  : clafs  them  with  lions. 

‘ Thofe  whofe  forehead  is  fmooth  and  continuous,  without 

* crinkles,  are  inflexible  and  infenfible,  contemptuous,  and  ex- 

‘ cefiively 
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* ceffively  irafcible  ; that  is,  referable  to  the  clafs  of  the  pcrtina- 
‘ cious,  obftinate,  and  litigious. 

‘ He  who  purfes  together  the  middle  of  his  forehead  at  the 

* fame  time  with  his  eyebrows,  is  given  to  filthy  lucre. 

* They  with  whom  it  is  expanded,  are  flatterers  : refer  them  to 
‘ the  clafs  of  paffive  beings  : and  an  expanded  forehead  is  fmooth, 

* being,  as  it  were,  over-ftretched.  Jt  is  likewiie  called  a colledt- 
‘ ed  forehead  ; that  is,  tenfe  and  calm  ; as  it  appears  in  fawning 
‘ dogs  and  rtten. 

* They  who  have  a cloudy  forehead  are  bold  and  terrible  : 

£ clafs  them  with  bulls  and  lions. 

* A forehead  coming  to  fomething  of  a peak,  and  containing 

* certain  cavities,  is  the  indication  of  cunning  and  perfidy.  An 
‘ intermediate  ftrufture  of  forehead  is  in  becoming  harmony,  and 

* promifes  well. 

‘ They  who  have  a gloomy  forehead  are  difpofed  to  forrow,  and 

* are  to  be  claffed  with  the  paffive.  Downcafl;  and  dark,  it  dif- 

* pofes  to  loud  lamentation  : clafs  fuch  with  peacocks. 

‘ A large  forehead  is  alwavs  conne&ed  with  groffnefs  of  flefli, 

‘ and  a fmall  one,  on  the  contrary,  with  flendernefs. 

‘ A fmall  forehead  and  thinnefsof  flcin  denote  fubtileand  briflc 

* fpirits  ; and  inverfely.  Now  fpirit  is  a fubtilc  fubftance, 

* produced  from  the  vapours  of  the  blood  : and  fpirit  is  the  con- 

* veyer  of  mental  good  qualities  into  the  proper  organs  ; and 

* therefore,  where  there  is  groffnefs  of  humours,  genius  cannot 

* poffibly  fubfifi. 

‘ A forehead  too  wrinkled  is  the  fign  of  impudence,  and  wrin- 
‘ kies  are  occafioned  by  exceffive  moifture  ; though  fometimes, 

* likevvife,  from  drynefs  ; and,  if  they  do  not  overfpread  the 
{ whole  forehead,  they  proclaim  hallinefs  and  irafcibility  : fuch 
1 perfons  retain  anger  and  hatred  without  caufe,  and  are  litigious. 

* They 
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* They  who  have  a (hort  forehead,  comprefled  temples  and  jaw- 
‘ bones,  with  the  mufcles  of  the  jaws  large  and  relaxed,  con- 

* trad  wens.  If  it  is  tenfe  and  fhining,  the  poflefior  is  fawning 

* and  deceitful. 

‘ A forehead  wrinkled  lengthwife,  efpecially  about  the  root  of 
" the  nofe,  indicates  melancholy  refle&ions. 

‘ A forehead  lax,  diffufe,  or  rugged,  hollow  in  the  middle,  with 

* an  wndifturbed  tranquillity  of  ikin,  denotes  craft  and  avarice, 

* and,  perhaps,  exceffive  ignorance. 

« A forehead  very  muchdillorted  indicates  dullnefs  and  ftupidi- 
‘ dity.  He  who  has,  as  it  were  a cloud  in  a furrow  of  the  fore- 

* head,  or  fomething  like  a ftri&ure  in  the  middle,  may  be  fet 

* down  as  paffionate  : let  him  rank  with  the  bull  or  lion. 

« A downcaft  lowering  forehead  denotes  fadnefs,  anger,  de* 

* je&ion. 

‘ A forehead  high,  broad,  long,  betokens  increafe  of  wealth. 
1 A low  forehead  belongs  not  to  a man. 

* A forehead  inflated,  as  it  were  about  the  temples  with  groflnefs 
c of  flefh,  and  with  ftefhy  jaws,  indicates  a high  fpirit,  anger, 

* pride,  and  ftupidity. 

v 

‘ A curved  forehead,  and,  at  the  fame  time  high,  and  round,  is 

*■  the  indication  of  dullnefs  and  impudence.’ 

\ • 

(Allthefe  propofitions  are  fo  vague,  and  fo  clearly  contradicted 
by  daily  experience,  this  decifive  and  preremptory  tone  conducts 
■fo  eafily  to  unjuft  or  fevere  judgments,  that  it  is  no  wonder  phy- 
fiognomy,  treated  in  fuch  a manner,  fliould  have  fallen  into  difre- 
pute.  Add  to  this,  that  moft  of  thofe  who  have  pretended  to  deal 
in  this  fcience  were  aftrologers  and  fortunetellers,  ignorant  enough 
to  place  metapofeopy  and  chiromancy  on  a level  with  empirical 
phyfiognomy,  properly  fo  called  ; nay,  to  give  them  the  prefer- 
ence : — and  it  may  readily  be  conceived  how  good  fenfe  muft  re- 
volt 
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volt  againft  fuclx  writings.  As  to  the  apparent  refemblance  which 
they  pretend  to  difcover  between  men  and  animals,  and  to  which 
the  ancient  phyfionomifts  fo  frequently  have  recourfe,  it  ought  to 
have  been  demonftrated,  or  at  leaft  indicated,  with  greater  preci- 
iion.  In  vain  have  I,  for  example,  fought  for  this  pretended  re- 
femblance in  foreheads  : no  where  do  I difcover  it  ; and  even 
when  the  form  may  fometimes  prefent  a fpecies  of  approximation, 
this  is  prefently  effaced  by  the  difference  of  pofition , which  they 
almoft  always  negleCted  to  ftudy.  The  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
therefore,  was  entirely  erroneous,  and  they  ought  to  have  eftab- 
lifhed  their  inductions  on  the  diffimlitude  which  refults  from  re- 
lations fo  remote.) 


IX. 

Claramontius  on  Conjecture  respecting  Man’s  Moral 
Character  and  Secret  Affections  ; in  Ten  Books. 

f 

TIelmstadt,  1665. 

‘ A fquare  form  of  forehead  is  the  fign  of  fuperior  talents  and 

* found  judgment ; for  it  arifes  from  the  natural  figure  of  the 

* head,  in  the  anterior  part  of  which  judgment  carries  on  its  ope- 

* rations.  It  likewife  contributes  to  the  knowledge  and  prudent 
‘ conduft  of  affairs,  and  difpofes  their  judicious  arrangement. 

t ‘ Many  illuftrious  perfons  have  been  diftinguilhed  by  this  form 

* of  forehead. 

‘ If  forms  of  head,  called  by  Galen  non-natural,  always  impli- 
‘ ed  defeCt  of  judgment  and  genius,  foreheads-  likewife  reced- 

* ing  from  the  fquare  would  indicate  a defeCt  of  the  fame  facul- 
‘ ties.  But  as  thefe  figures  are  not  neceffarily  a proof  of  fuch  de- 
‘ fcCt,  neither  is  a deviation  from  the  fquare  forehead  a certain 
‘ indication  of  a depraved  judgment,  or  of  a mind  indifpofed  to 
‘ knowledge.  Phyfionomifts,  however,  form  conjectures  from 

* the  fimilitude  of  animals,  that  rotundity  of  forehead — for  ex- 
‘ ample,  from  the  hair  to  the  eyes — indicates  ftupidity,  becaufe 

‘ this 
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« this  is  the  form  of  the  afs’s  forehead.  But  rotundity  from  one 
‘ of  the  temples  to  the  other,  they  call  the  fign  of  anger. 

* The  human  forehead  is  great,  even  when  confined  within  the 

* mediocrity  of  the  common  llandard  ; and  magnitude  of  this  kind 

* contributes  to  clear  and  diilindl  knowledge.  And  the  reafon  is, 
‘ that  a purer  blood  is  requifite  to  fuch  knowledge  ; fuch  asis  not 
‘ of  too  hot  a quality.  Wherefore  knowledge  is  conco&ed  in  the 
‘ brain,  even  if  its  principle  be  the  heart.  But  a large  or 
‘ expanded  forehead  renders  the  humours  and  fpirits,  which  flow 

* into  the  anterior  part  of  the  brain,  more  cool,  and  thereby  con- 

* tributes  to  diftin&nefs,  and  a clearer  apprehenfion. 

‘ But  if  magnitude  of  forehead  is  carried  to  excefs,  thefc 

* fame  fpirits  are  cooled  more  than  is  fit.  Hence  flownefs  of  ap- 

* prehenfion,  of  judgment,  in  conduit.  A.riftotle  clafi'es  fuch  per- 
‘ fons  with  oxen.  But  if  the  forehead  be  fmall,  the  fpirits  from 

* the  covering  of  hair,  and  the  humours  in  the  anterior  region, 
' are  lefs  cooled  than  is  requifite  ; but  heat  occafions  too  quick  a 
’ decifion,  and,  by  the  agitation,  intercepts  and  reftrains  purity 

* of  perception  and  judging.  The  philofopher,  in  his  phyfiogno- 
‘ mies,  ranks  fuch  with  fwine.  In  his  Hiftory  of  Animals  he 
‘ calls  them  fickle  ; and  the  affertion  applies  on  account  of  the 
f faulty  promptitude  with  which  they  form  their  opinions. 

‘ in  the  winding  of  the  hair  from  the  forhead  to  the  temples 

* either  an  angle,  and  that  a very  confpicuous  one,  is  formed  ; 

* or  one  lefs  remarkable  ; or  a curve  without  angles.  This  ar- 
‘ rangeraent  of  the  hair  we  find  in  Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  if 

* his  portrait  be  exadl.  Ferrantes  Gonzago,  Profper,  Coiummus, 
‘ and,  laftly,  Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  had  eminently  confpi- 
‘ cuous  angles  ; and  of  civil  and  literary  characters,  within  my 

* own  memory,  Jacobus  Arabella,  and  my  father  Claramontius. 
‘ Angles  of  this  fort,  unlefs  they  are  enormous,  indicate  judg- 
‘ ment  : for  the  bone  of  the  fcull  is  thinner  in  that  part  than 

* that  part  of  the  forehead,  and  therefore,  when  it  is  uncovered, 
‘ the  fpirits  of  the  anterior  ventricles  are  more  expofed  to  cold, 
‘ and  being  thereby' rendered  purer,  produce  a founder  judgment. 

‘ Thofe 
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* Thofe  who  have  a wrinkled  forehead  are  thoughtful ; for 

* while  we  are  thinking  we  contract  it  into  wrinkles  : when' 

* gloomy  it  denotes  fadnefs  ; when  cloudy,  boldnefs  ; when  Hern, 

* feveriiy.  A lowering  forehead  denotes  loud  lamentation  ; 

* fmooth,  it  betokens  cheerfulnefs  .-  hence  that  expreflion  of  the 
‘ comic  Poet — Exporrigf  frontem — expand  your  forehead  ; that 
‘ is,  look  cheerfully.  When  wrinkles  extend  in  a perpendicular 
‘ direction,  and  not  lengthwife,  they  denote  a propenfity  to  an-* 

‘ ger ; for  under  the  influence  of  this  paffion  the  forehead  is 

* thus  contracted  and  wrinkled.  Polaemo,  in  his  figure  of^p  fur- 
* ly  man,  beflowes  wrinkles  on  him. 

* A rough  forehead,  in  the  firft  place  denotes  impudence  ; and 
‘ if  it  is  hkewife  of  a large  fize,  it  is  an  indication  even  of  fero- 
‘ city  : for  nature  has  afligned  to  the  human  foul,  in  virtue  of  its 

* fuperior  dignity,  a much  more  ample  dominion  over  the  body 
‘ than  to  the  foul  of  brutes.  The  perceptions  of  the  mind  ac- 
‘ cordingly  Ihine  out  in  the  face,  efpecially  in  the  eyes  and  fore- 
‘ head.  Now  if  fuch  be  the  hardnefs  of  the  fkin,  and  of  the  fleflt 

* under  it,  that  it  affords  not  a free  paffage  to  this  emanation  of 
‘ foul,  or  only  in  a very  inferior  degree,  it  is  a fign  of  impudence* 

‘ to  which  we  afcribe  a hard  and  brazen  forehead  : hence  the  ex~ 

* preffion — That  is  not  a forehead  of  yours,  it  is  impenetrable  as  a 

* plate  of  hardeit  Heel.  But  if  they  afford  no  paffage  whatever 

* there  feems  to  be  a transition,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion, 

4 from  human  tranfpafcency  to  brutal  groffnefs,  and  the  terrene  itn- 

* purity  of  the  b'eaffs.  Polasmo  too  affigns  a rugged  forehead  to 
‘ a man  of  a ferocious  character.  Butl^conjoin  hardnefs  with  rug- 

* gednefs  ; as  hardnefs  of  flcin  does  not  feem  to  be  freed  from 
‘ impurity,  and,  of  courfe,  from  that  inequality,  which,  in 
‘ conjundtion  with  hardnefs,  produces  afperity.  Adamantius  af- 
‘ cribes  it  to  a crafty,  fomeumesto  a furious,  perfon. 

‘ An  uneven  forehead,  exhibiting  knobs  and  hollows,  leads  to 

* fufpeCt  a man  of  impolture  and  fraud.  So  fays  Adamantius. 

‘ The  reafon  is,  that  this  inequality  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the 
1 bone  of  the  forehead,  but  feems  to  proceed  from  the  gathering 

* together  of  the  mufcles,  in  which  likewife  their  ftrength  con- 

4 filtj. 
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* fills.  Now  the  muffles  of  the  forehead  have  this  faculty,  that 

* they  can  diverfify  the  figure  of  it  at  pleafure,  by  fometirnes 

* contracting  fmoothing  it.  But  to  vary  the  forehead  at  pleafure 
‘ is  the  charaCterillic  of  a crafty  perfon.  As  this  fign  imitates  a 
‘ certain  inltindt,  it  may  be  confidered  as  the  Angularity  of  a 

* remarkable  forehead.’ 


\ ' Peuschel. 

Tranflated from  the  German, 

* The  length  of  the  forehead  extends  from  one  of  the  temples 

* to  the  other,  and  ufually  occupys  a Ipace  of  about  nine  times 
‘ the  breadth  of  the  thumb.  The  forehead,  confidered  in  its 
‘ breadth,  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  which,  in  order  to  an- 

* nounce  a man  judicious,  and  happily  organized,  ought  to  be  de- 

* licately  arched  in  relief,  without  flattening  or  finking.  The 
i firft  of  thefe  parts  is  the  indication  of  memory;  the  feconddif- 

* clofes  ftrength  of  judgment  ; and  the  third,  richnefs  of  genius.’ 
(We  (hallfpeak  in  one  of  the  following  Ledtures  of  the  figns  of 
memory.) 

‘ A forehead  quite  round  is  no  imputation  on  either  memory  or 

* genius  ; but  if  the  middle  divifion  is  the  moil  fpacious  and  the 

* moll  prominent,  you  have  the  difeindtive  character  of  a'  fuperior 
‘ judgment.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  upper  fedtion  is  more  pro- 
‘ minentthan  the  under,  memory  is  the  molt  predominant  of  the 

* intellectual  faculties.  Finally,  if  the  lower  fedtion  has  molt  ex- 

* tent  and  elevation,  genius  has  the  afeendant. 

■ 1 1.  A well  proportioned  forehead,  in  all  its  dimenfions  of  length 

* and  of  breadth,  and  not  too  flelhy,  denotes  much  aptitude  and 
‘ capacity  for  every  thing. 

Vol,  III.  ‘ 2.  A fare- 
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‘ 2 .A  forehead  of  an  exccjjlve Jhze  announces  a man  how  of  cor- 

* ception,  but  who  retains  fo  much  the  more  tenacioufly  what 

* he  has  acquired.  Dull  and  fluggilh  in  forming  his  ideas  he  will 

* find  equally  difficulty,  and  feel  equal  reludtance,  in  executing 

* them. 

* 3.  A forehead  too  broad  indicates  a man  choleric,  proud,  vain, 

* and  bluflering. 

‘ 4.  A forehead  which  exceeds  the  vfual  dimenjion  in  length  and 

* breadth,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  rifes  to  an  Uncommon 
‘ height,  may  be  claffed  with  No.  2. 

‘ 5.  A fquare  forehead,’  (I  fcarcely  have  temper  to  tranferibe 
fuch  nonfenfe)  ‘ which prefents  diftinctly  the  feven  planetary  lines 
‘ received  in  metapofeopy,  gives  affuvance  of  a mind  judicious, 
‘ brave  and  tradlable. 

‘ 6.  A forehead  Jhort  and  narrow  is  the  fign  of  a very  contradf- 

* ed  underftanding. 

‘ 7.  A forehead  quite  round  conveys  the  idea  of  a man  choleric, 
‘ haughty,  impetuous,  and  vindidtivc. 

‘ 8.  With  a forehead  too  large  there  is  a propenfity  to  pride  ; 

* and  with  one  too  j mall , a difpofition  to  anger  and  avarice. 

* 9.  There  areforeheads  altogether  immoveable , the  fkin  of  which 

* is  incapable  of  folds,  unlefs  the  eyelids  are  comprefied  or  ex- 

* tended  with  a violent  effort.  But  there  are  likewife  perfons 
‘ who  keep  their  eyes  continually  in  a downcall  pofition,  and  for 
‘ that  reafon,  have  always  the  air  of  fl umbering.  A look  of  this 

* kind  contributes  to  the  immoveablenefs  of  the  forehead,  and 

* you  will  remark  in  thofe  who  have  contradfed  it,  an  invincible 

* carelefTnefs  and  indifference.  The  real  caufe  of  the  unmovea- 
« blenefs  of  their  forehead  muff  be  fought  for  in  their  natural  in- 

* dolence.  By  long  habit,  and  want  of  exercife,  the  fkin  lofes 

‘ gradually, 


* gradually,  and  to  a certain  degree,  its  flexibility,  efpecially  if 

* the  forehead  is  flefliy. 

* xo.  A forehead  funk  in  the  middle  chara&erizes  avarice.’ — 
(Patience  at  length  fails  me.  Such  are  the  rafh  decifions  which 
have  fo  irreparably  injured  the  caufe  of  humanity  and  of  phyfiog- 
nomy.  Avarice  is  a pafiion  fo  very  complicated,  it  fo  much  de- 
pends on  our  fituation,  our  education,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
acceflory  circumllances,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  extreme* 
ly  imprudent  to  maintain  that  fuch  a form  of  forehead  is  a fign  of 
avarice,  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  it  is  faid  of  fuch  another  fore- 
head that  it  indicites  a charafler  judicious  and  good,  of  much 
fenfibility  or  harfhnefs,  bold  or  timid,  gentle  or  violent.  There 
are  foreheads,  however,  which  bear  the  imprefs  of  a decided  pro- 
penfity  to  avarice,  and  the  flighted:  conjuncture  would  be,  perhaps 
fufficient  to  determine  this  propenfity.  The  mifer  imagines  he 
has  wants  which  he  really  has  not  ; he  finds  in  himfelf  neither 
energy-  nor  refources  equal  to  the  fupply  of  thefe  wants,  and,  con- 
fequently,  feels  himfelf  under  the  neeefiity  of  having  recourfe  to 
means  which  he  feels  he  does  not  poffefs.  The  choice  of  thefe 
means  colls  him  much  pain  and  trouble  ; and,  abforbed  in  the 
means,  he  lofes  fight  of  the  end  to  which  they  ought  to  lead,  and 
gives  them  the  preference.  Avarice  accordingly  has  its  root  in 
imagination  continually  creating  wants  to  itfelf,  apd  which  finds 
not  at  home  fufficient  power  and  energy  to  overcome  or  to  fatisfy 
them.  In  conformity  to  thefe  data  I affix  the  term  mifer  to  the 
perfon  who  is  tormented  by  cravings  which  he  is  incapable  of  gra- 
tifying ; and  this  definition  proves  that  avarice  is  the  paffion  of 
little  fouls  ; that  it  suppofes  a want  of  energy,  or  unconfcioufnefs 
of  pofleffing  it.  The  man  who  poffeffes  fufficient  Jlrength  in  himfelj \ 
has  no  occafon  to  look  abroad  for  fipport.  The  moll  powerful 
among  men  was  alfo  the  moll  generous  and  the  moll  noble  : no 
one  ever  was  more  exempt  from  avarice,  he  had  every  thing  with- 
in himfelf  and  nothing  without  ; but  he  was  fo  powerful  of  him- 
felf that  he  reduced  all  into  fubjedlion,  as  his  exclufive  property, 
and  impreffied  on  all  the  feal  of  his  fupreme  power.  On  tiling  up 
to  God  himfelf,  we  ffiould  find  the  moll  difintcrelled  of  all  beings, 
becaufe  He  is  felf-fufficient,  and  poffeffes  all  things. 
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Hence  it  is  eafy  to  fettle  the  general  figns  which  diftingulfh. 
difinterefle chiefs  from  avarice.  An  internal  force,  capable  of  fubdu- 
ing  thofe  wants  which  attempt  to  enflave  us — this  is  what  confti- 
tutes.  a character  generous  and  difinterefled.  The  want  of  fuch  inter- 
nal force,  or  a fenfe  of  deficiency  in  refpeft  of  this  energy,  renders 
a man  pufdlanimous , and  a mifer.  At  the  fame  time  this  deter- 
midate  quantity  of  energy,  or  want  of  energy,  may  take  direc- 
tion entirely  different,  and  does  not  always  degenerate  into 
avarice.  With  the  fame  degree  uf  force  or  feeblenefs,  fuch  an 
individual,  placed  in  a fortunate  fituation,  favoured  by  education 
and  circumftances,  will  purfue  a track  entirely  oppofite,  will 
create  to  himfelf  other  wants,  and  will  fubmit  to  the  dominion  of 
analogous  paffions,  which  may,  perhaps,  turn  out  as  much  to  his 
honour  as  avarice,  properly  fo  called,  would  have  difgraced  him  : 
he  wiil  become  avaricious  of  lime,  covetuons  of  great  actions,  jealous 
of  the  honour  of  doing  good.-,  but  his  ruling  paffion  will  ever  be 
limited  to  the  object  which  occupys  him  in  preference,  and  he 
will  purfue  it  with  a reftlefs  a&ivity.  Now  that  a charafter  thus 
determinate  fhould  have,  as  a neceffary  attribute,  a forehead  funk 
in  the  middle , is  an  opinion  which  cannot  be  adopted  upon  induc- 
tions the  mod  pofitive.  From  this  one  example  we  fee  how  unwar- 
rantable it  is  to  tarnifh  a man’s  reputation  upon  a fingle  and  an 
arbitrary  fign,  efpecially  if  that  fign  is  taken  from  the  folid  parts. 
This,  however,  was  the  ufual  method  of  the  ancients,  and  of  fuch 
of  the  moderns  as  have  traced  their  footfleps.  The  philofophi- 
cal  phyfionomifl  goes  very  differently  to  work  : he  applies  himfelf 
to  the  folution  of  the  firft  general  caufes  of  the  paffions  to  fix 
the  degree  and  the  kind  of  atlivity  and  pajfibility . of  which  every 
individual  is  fufceptible.  He  never  forgets  that  the  general  mafs 
of  our  energy,  that  the  pofitive  fum  of  the  fentiments  and  powers 
intrufled  to  us,  invariably  refides  in  the  folid  parts  of  the  face, 
and  that  the  voluntary  and  arbitrary  ufe  which  we  make  of  thofe 
powers  unfolds  itfelf  in  the  moveable  parts.  The  bony  fyftem 
fhews  us  man  fuch  as  he  is  capable  of  being  ; the  foft  parts  difcover 
what  he  is — and,  if  we  pofTeffed  the  means  of  examining  them  in 
a flate  of  perfedl  calmnefs  and  exemption  from  paffion,  they 
would  difclofe  even  the  mod  latent  difpofitions. — But  let  us 
return  to  Peufchel,  who  with  all  his  faults,  is  neverthelefs  an  ori- 
*»•  - ginal 
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ginal  obferver,  of  much  greater  exadtnefs  than  moll  of  his  prede- 
.deceflors.) 

*11.  A forehead  quite  fmooth,  without  gatherings  or  wrinkles, 

* and  whofe  Ihining  fkin  feems  glued  to  the  bone,  denotes  a man 

* fanguine,  ardent,  fond  of  drefs  and  gallantry.’  (I  have  found 
foreheads  of  this  defeription  in  perfons  the  moft  model!  and 
phlegmatic.) 

4 12.  A forehead  whofe  furface  is  fmooth,  and.  wrinkled  only 

* toward  the  under  part,  above  the  nofe,  prognofticates  a man  cho- 

* leric,  deceitful,  perfidious,  and  wicked.  He  will  be  either  me- 
e lancholic-fanguine,  or  fanguine-melanchlic.’  (This  is-  partly 
vague,  partly  falfe.) 

* 13.  A hairy  forehead  fuppofes,  in  general,,  a conception,  ex- 

* ceffively  flow,  and  when,  befides,  the  lines  of  the  forehead  are 

* interrupted  and  cut  fhort,  they  announce  aprppenfity  to  liber - 

* tinifm  and  cozening  ; they  even  fometimes  become  the  prelfage 
6 of  a violent  death.’  (!!!) 

Let  me  terminate  this  cloud  of  quotation  with, 


XI. 

Mr.  de  Pernetty. 

f The  belt  formed  head  being  not  exactly  fpherical,  and  its 

* convex  roundnefs  being  affedted  by  the  flattening  or  depreffion 
‘ of  the  temples,  the  roundnefs  of  the  .forehead  is  not  exadt  ; 

* there  refults  from  it  a form  which  it  has  been  thought  proper  to 

* denominate  fquare  : befides,  the  forehead  is  not  exactly  convex 

* from  the  root  of  the  nofe  up  to  the  hair.  We  call  that  around 

* forehead  whofe  form  approaches  neareft  to  convexity  whether 
‘ from  the  nofe  to  the  root  of  the  hair,  or  from  the  one  temple  to 
‘ the  other.  The  open  forehead  is  that  whofe  figure  approxi- 
‘ mates  to  the  oblong  fquare,  with  a convexity  which  makes  part 
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4 of  the  circumference,  fomewhat  flattened,  or  a great  circle, 

4 proportionally  with  the  length  of  the  fquare.  This  is  like— 
4 wife  what  they  call  a noble  forehead,  when  the  lines  or  furrows 
4 do  not  disflgure  it  by  their  number,  by  their  depth,  and  by  their 
4 diredtions.  A well  proportioned  forehead  is  that  which  is  equal 
4 to  the  third  part  of  the  length  of  the  face,  and  whofe  breadth, 
* from  temple  to  temple,  is  double  the  height.  This  is  likewife 
4 called  a largh  forehead.  If  it  has  lefs  heighth  or  breadth,  it  is  a 
4 fmall  forehead.  The  forehead  large,  fquare,  and  open  announces 
4 a perfon  of  underflanding  and  good  fenfe,  of  quick  conception, 
4 and  capable  of  advifing  well  ; for  it  is  fuch  as  it  ought  to  be, 
4 having  the  bell  proportioned  form,  and  the  moft  adapted  to 
4 facilitate  the  functions  of  the  foul.  We  'obferve  this  form  of 
4 forehead  in  the  antiques  which  reprefent  Homer,  Plato,  and 
4 many  other  perfons  of  remote  antiquity.  We  likewife  find  it 
4 in  moft  portraits  of  the  moderns  who  are  celebrated  for  geniu?  ; 
4 in  thofe  of  Newton,  Montefquieu,  and  fo  many  others. ’■  (So 
far  from  prefenting  this  open  forehead,  of  which  Mr.  de  Pernetty 
fpeaks,  the  antiques  which  reprefent  Homer  all  have  a furrowed 
forehead.  The  wrinkles  we  perceive  in  it  are  not  confufed,  I ad- 
mit ; on  the  contrary,  they  are  diftindt,  regular,  and  fpacious  ; 
but  the  whole  by  no  means  fuggefts  the  idea  of  an  open  and 
fquare  forehead.  I find  it  ftilllefs  in  the  bulls  of  Plato,  whofe  fore- 
head differs  cflentially  from  that  of  Homer.  The  heads  of  Clarke, 
of  Addifon,  and  of  Steele,  may  be  ranked  with  thofe  which  are 
moft  diftinguifhable  for  a forehead  open,  but  not  fquare.  I have 
generally  remarked  that  almoft  all  the  foreheads  of  the  celebrated 
charadters  of  England  are  admirably  arched  a-top.) 

4 Galen  calls  thofe  forms  of  forehead  non-natural  whiqh  devi- 
4 ate  from  the  fquare.  If  this  deviation  from  the  fquare  form  in- 
4 dicated  a defedl  in  the  underflanding  and  judgment,  it  might 
4 be  poffible  to  conclude  from  it,  in  general,  this  defedl ; but  this 
4 would  be  a falfe  conclufion,  becaufc  this  fquare  form  of  forehead 
4 indicates,  in  truth,  the  perfedlions  of  which  we  have  fpoken,with- 
4 out,  however,  being  abfolutely  requifite,  and  without  excluding 
all  others.  Some  phyfionomifts  have  pretended,  notwithftand- 
4 ing,’  (and  I am  entirelj  of  their  opinion,)  4 that  a too  fenfible 
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* convexity  of  forehead  taken  from  the  root  of  the  hair  to  the 

* eyebrows,  is  a fign  of  ftupidity  or  imbecility,  and  that  this  con- 

* vexity,  confidered  from  one  of  the  temples  to  the  other,  an- 

* nounces  a propenfity  to  anger.  Ariftotle  compares  them  to  the 
‘ forehead  of  the  afs.’  (The  oppofite  form  of  forehead  inclines 
much  more  to  the  choleric  temperament.) 

‘ If  the  fize  of  the  forehead  be  exceffive,  the  fpace  which  the 
‘ fpirits  have  to  traverfe  is  too  vaft  ; the  coldnefs  of  the  brain  ex- 

* tinguilhes  their  fire  and  activity  : hence  the  man  becomes  flow 

* of  conception,  and  this  is  communicated  to  all  his  determina- 

* tions  and  aCtions.  This  is  the  forehead  of  the  ox.’  (The 
magnitude  of  the  forehead  alone  is  far  from  being  the  only  thing 
which  impreffes  on  the  ox  his  clreraCter  of  ftupidity.  Were  this 
the  diftinCtive  character  of  ftupidity  the  elephant  would  be  of  all 
animals  the  moft  ftupid ; whereas  he  is,  in  truth,  the  moft  intelli- 
gent. The  air  and  character  of  ftupidity,  afcribed  to  the  ox, 
proceed  from  the  form  and  pofition  of  his  forehead  : a flight  de- 
gree of  attention  will  be  fufficient  to  convince  you  of  it.) 

* If  the  forehead  offends  from  exceffive  fmallnefs,  the  current 

* of  the  fpirits  through  it  is  difturbed  and  confounded  } the  judg- 

* ment  does  not  wait  to  compare  ideas  : it  is  precipitate  and  de- 
c feCtive.  Such  foreheads  are  a kin  to  that  of  the  hog.  Ariftotle 

* fays  that  they  announce  inconftancy  and  indocility. 

‘ The  concurrence  of  the  root  of  the  hair  with  the  upper  part 
j * of  the  temples  forms  a fenfible  angle  in  this  inflection.  Some- 
£ tims  the  forehead  terminates  there  in  a circular  form.  This  ap- 

* pears  more  commonly  in  the  female  forehead,  where  the  hair 

* rarely  terminates  in  a decided  point  in  the  middle.  The  angle 

* juft  mentioned  gives  to  the  forehead  the  fquare  form  ; but  if 

* this  angle  extend  too  far,  it  changes  the  form,  and  becomes  a 
e defeft. 

‘ It  is  neceffary  to  diftinguilh  between  the  narrow  and  contraCt - 
c ed,  and  the  low  forehead.  This  laft  means  a forehead  on  which 

* the  hair  defcends  too  far,  and  mars  its  natural  proportion  in  re- 
f fpeCt  of  height,  which  is  the  third  part  of  the  face  ; the  nofe 
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* occupying  the  fecond  ; and  the  fpace  from  the  nofe  to  the 
‘ point  or  the  chin,  the  third.  The  narrow  and  contracted  fore- 
head is  when  the  hair  encroa  .ues  too  tar  from  the  temples  upon 

* ^ forehead,  and  diminifhes  its  requisite  breadth.  It  is  that  of 

* the  hog  —To  the  fmall  forehead  is  aferibed  vivacity  of  temper,  a 
difpolition  to  piattlc,  uofteadinefs,  and  a rafh,  inconfiderate 

* judgment ; but  the  narrow  forehead  is  condemned  as  being  the 
‘ indication  of  folly,  of  indocility,  of  gluttony,  &c.  The  an- 
4 cient  Romans  confidered  alow  forehead,  when  not  cxceffive,  as 
4 as  a trait  of  beauty. 

‘ Infignem  tenui  fronte  Lycorida 
4 Cyri  torret  amor.  Hor..’ 

Winckleman  has  made  the  fame  remark,  which  certainly  well 
deferves  infection.  Lee  him  fpeak  for  himfelf. 


XII. 

4 The  forehead,  in  order  to  be  beautiful,  ought  to  be  low., 
‘ This  form  is  fo  appropriated  to  all  the  ideal  heads,  and  to  the 
4 youthful  figures  of  ancient  art,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  enable  us 
4 to  diilinguiih  between  an  ancient  and  a modern  produ&ion. 
* By  the  elevated  forehead  alone  I have  detected  feveral  modern 
4 bulls,  placed  very  high,  and  which  it  was  out  of  my  power  to 
4 examine  very  clofely.  We  met  with  very  few  of  our  artifts 
4 who  have  paid  attention  to  this  kind  of  beauty.  I am  even 
4 acquainted  with  fome  who,  in  figures  of  youth  of  both  fexes, 
4 have  elevated  the  forehead  naturally  low,  and  made  the  hair  re- 
4 tire,  in  order  to  produce  what  they  call  an  open  forehead.  In 
4 this  article,  as  in  many  others,  Bernini  has  fought  for  beauty 
4 by  means  diametrically  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  ancients.* 
(He  himfelf  had  an  elevated  and  fpacious  forehead, and  for  this  rea- 
fon,  perhaps,  was  lefs  fond  of  fliort foreheads.)  4 Baldinueci,  his 
4 panegyrift,  informs  us  that  this  artift,  having  modelled  the  figure 
4 of  Louis  XL  V.  in  his  youth,  had  removed  upward  the  hair  of  the 
4 young  king  from  off  the  forehead.  This  diffufe  Florentine, 
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‘ who  imagined  that  lie  was  in  that  inftance  producing  a wonder- 

* fill  proof  of  his  hero’s  delicacy  of  tafte,  only  expofed  his  want 
4 of  tad!  and  of  knowledge.  Any  one  may  make  the  experiment 

- 4 on  a perfon  who  has  a low  forehead,  by  covering  the  hair  of 

* the  forelock  with  his  fingers,  and  fuppofing  the  forehead  to  be 

4 fo  much  elevated  ; he  will  be  immediately  {truck  with  a certain 
4 violation  of  proportion,  and  become  fenfible  how  prejudicial  to 
4 beauty  an  elevated  forehead  may  be-’  (That  is  to  fay,  for  fuel) 
a given  forehead.  But  taking  it  inverfely,  I confidently  maintain  ; 
that  to  be  convinced  of  the  bad  effedt  of  a low  forehead,  it  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  cover  with  the  finger  the  upper  part  of  an  elevated  fore- 
head, and  to  fuppofe  it  fo  much  fhortened  : how  fenfibly  wijl  the 
violation  of  proportion  then  appear  ! 1 mean,  in  that  individual. 
Any  face  whatever  will  always  be  difproportionate,  at  lead  in  the 
eyes  of  an  experienced  phyfionomift,  the  moment  you  add  or  re- 
trench. Wincklemann’s  obfervation,  therefore,  proves  nothing 
either  as  to  the  beauty  of  low,  or  the  ugiinefs  of  elevated  fore- 
heads : though,  on  the  other  hand,  I cheerfully  admit  that,  in 
general,  low  foreheads  are  more  agreeable,  more  expreffive,  and 
more  beautiful  than  elevated  foreheads. ) ' 

4 In  conformity  to  this  maxim,  the  Circadian  women,  to  have 
4 the  appearanee  of  a low  forehead,  comb  down  the  hair  of  the 
4 front  locks,  fo  that  it  approaches  almoft  to  the  eyebrows.’  (It 
is  impofiible  for  me  to  conceive  how  Winckelman,  the  ApoJUe  of 
beauty , fliould  have  undertaken  the  elogium  of  fuch  a piece  of 
dress;  or  how  Winckelmann  the  Phyfonomijl  could  have  pardoned 
it.) 

4 Ancient  commentators  are  of  opinion  that  Horace,  in  cele- 
4 brating  his  infignem  tenui  fronte  Lycorida,  meant  to  deferibe  a low 
4 forehead  ; angufla  & par, va  fronte,  quod  in  pulchritudinis  forma  com- 
4 mendari folet ; \_the  low  and  final/  forehead,  ufually  cjleemed  an  article 
4 of  beauty. ] But  Cruquius  has  not  hit  the  meaning  of  this 
4 paflage,  for  he  fays,  in  the  remark  which  accompanies  it: 

4 Tenuis  & rotunda  from  index  ejl  libidinis  & mobilitatisfimplicittaifque. 

4 fine  procaci  petulantia  do/ifque  meretricis  : \_a  fma/l  round  forehead  is 
* the  indication  of  the  amorous  pajfwn , of  levity  and  fnnplicity , without 

4 the 
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‘ the  lafcivious  petulence  and  the  cunning  of  the  courtezan.’  (The 
commentator  Cruquius,  however,  expreffes  himfelf  with  more 
phyffognomical  accuracy  than  Winckelmann,  for  a fmall  rounded 
forehead  is  neither  beautiful  nor  noble,  unlefs  it  be  only  half  con- 
vex.) Francis  Junius  is  equally  miltaken  refpefting  the  word 
tenuis  which  he  explains  by  the  net)  afoa-^n;  ^btuttok  j 'the 

‘ Jleek  and  rofeid forchead~\  of  Anacreon’s  Bythallas.  The  from 

* tenuis  of  Horace  is  the  from  brevis  which  Martial  requires  in  a 
1 handfome  youth.  Neither  is  it  proper  to  render  the  front  minima 
‘ of  Circe  in  Petronius  by  petit  front,  as  the  French  tranflator 
‘ has  done,  as  the  forehead  may  be  at  once  broad  and  low.’  (Nay 
‘ more,  a certain  breadth  of  forehead  neceffarily  fuppofes  that  it 

* must  be  low.)  We  may  give  Arnobius  credit  for  his  affertion, 

* that  women  who  had  a high  forehead,  covered  the  upper  part 
‘ of  it  with  a fillet,  to  make  it  appear  lliorter.  To  give  the  face 

* the  oval  form  and  the^perfeftion  ot  beauty,  the  hair  furrounding 

* the  forehead  mull  encompafs  the  temples  in  a circular  form,  a 

* conformation  which  we  find  in  all  beautiful  worp.cn.’  (And 
which  is,  in  effect,  the  mod  advantageous;  which  announces 
equal  dignity  of  foul,  and  accuracy  and  clearnefs  of  difeernmept.) 

* This  form  of  forehead  is  fo  appropriate  to  all  the  ideal  heads, 
« and  figures  of  youth  of  antient  art,  that  you  meet  with  none 
‘ having  retiring  angles  and  without  hair  above  the  temples, 

* Very  few  of  our  modern  flatuaries  have  made  this  remark  ; in 
« all  modern  reftaurationq  of  youthful  male  heads  on  antique  fta- 
‘ tues,  you  obferve  at  once  this  injudicious  idea,  as  you  uniformly 

* find  the  hair  advancing  in  Hopes  upon  the  forehead.’ 

Let  us  now  return  to  Mr.  de  Pernetty,  who,  but  for  this  di* 
grefiion,  would,  perhaps,  have  tired  us. 

« If  fome  authors  are  to  be  believed,  nothing  but  what  is  mean 
< and  effeminate  need  be  expefted  from  perfons  whofe  foreheacj 
t offends  in  refpeft  of  fmallnefs.  Fuchfius  adds,  that  they  are  ex- 
« tremely  irafcible,  unfteady,  volatile,  prattlers,  and  priggifli,  en- 

* vious,  affefted  admirers  of  great  adlions,  but  little  difpofed  to 
c imitate  them,  becaufe  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  being  too  con- 
e fined,  their  ideas  are  therejumbled  and  confounded.  They  delight 
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t to  ftun  you  with  pi'oteftations  of  friendfhip  and  benevolence, 

* but  the  heart  takes  little  intereft  in  them  ; they  are  quickly  loft 
4 in  their  attempts  to  rcafon,  becaufe  they  are  able  neither  to  pie- 
4 ferve  the  chain  entire,  nor  to  keep  fight  of  their  ohjeiSt,  and 
« becaufe,  with  them,  the  tongue  always  outruns  the  mind. 

4 A forehead  very  much  furrowed  and  wrinkled,  indicates  a 
f man  thoughtful  and  full  of  care  ; for  when  the  mind  is 
4 ferioufly  employed,  whether  with  anxiety  or  forrow,  we  con- 
4 trail  the  eyebrows. 

4 Tliofe  who  have  a cloudy,  lowering  forehead,  are  meditating 
4 melancholy  fcenes,  or  daring  enterprifes  ; for  this  reafon, 
4 Terence  puts  thefe  words  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  charac- 
4 ters,  to  his  friend  who  wore  a penfive  air  : exporrige  frontem, 
4 fmooth  your  forehead. 

4 When  the  wrinkles  or  furrows  have  a perpendicular  direction, 
4 they  announce  a choleric  pcrfon  ; for  fuch  wrinkles  are  formed. 
4 in  the  paroxyfms  of  that  paffion.  The  Latins  calls  this  kind 
4 of  forehead , frons  ragofa  : the  wrinkly  forehead.  But  a forehead 
4 hard  and  rough  ( from  afpera ) whofe  parched  hide  abforbs  the 
4 rays  of  light,  indicates  impudence  and  ferocity.  Thefe  are 
4 what  we  call  Irazen  foreheads , which  are  never  fufceptible  of  a 
4 blufli,  and  have  a propenfity  to  inhumanity,  and  fo  many  other 

* vices.  (When  the  unevenneffes  are  well  difpofed,  fymmetrical 
and  fquare,  brazen  foreheads  of  this  fort  announce  a character  in- 
finitely energetic  and  enterprizing  : but  it  would  be  extremely 
wrong  to  accufe  them  indiferiminately  of  ferocity.  The  ferocious 
is  a weak  man,  who,  under  the  dominion  of  an  arbitrary  im- 
pulfe,  rejoices  like  a madman  in  the  calamity  of  another  ; who, 
like  the  mifer,  employs  the  means  as  the  end.  Now  no  one  but  a 
being  exceflively  weak,  can  overlook  the  end  of  an  adlion,  in  at- 
taching himfelf  to  the  means.) 

4 The  uneven  forehead  feems  compofed  of  fmall  eminences, 
4 which  form  as  it  were  ridges  intermixed  with  valleys  and  little 
f hollov/s:  it  is  the  indication  of  a propenfity  to  trick  and  im- 

4 podure. 
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‘ pofture,  efpecially  when  the  prominences  are  the  effeft  only  of 

* the  repeated  contraction  of  the  Ikin,  and  of  the  mufcles  which 

* it  covers,  and  not  of  the  form  of  the  bone  of  the  fculi.  For 
4 there  is  nothing  in  this  cafe  but  the  aftion  of  the  muicles, 

* which,  being  an  effeft  of  the  will,  drawback,  contraCt,  or  ex* 

4 tend  the  Ikin. — Now  it  is  univerfally  known,  that  it  is  the  pro- 

* perty  only  of  a cheat,  an  impofture,  a knave,  to  ma'lk  his  fore* 

4 head  at  pleafure,  by  iiipreffing  upon  it  whatever  motions  he 
‘ thinks  fit  to  practife.  To  unmaik  him,  then,  we  mull  obferve 
4 his  eyes,  in  which  the  emotions  of  the  heart  are  more  naturally 
4 difplayed.’  (How  eafy  is  it  to  view  the  fame  objeCt  in  two 
different  points  of  light ! For  my  part,  it  appears  tome  inconteft- 
able,  Firlt,  that  the  bony  part  of  the  forehead  never  changes:  this 
it  is  impofiible  to  deny.  Secondly,  the  Ikin  of  the  forehead  being 
fpread  over  the  bone,  it  mull  be  regulated  by  the  latter ; it  has  the 
power  of  contraction,  but  in  a certain  fnanner  only.  Thirdly,  the 
wrinkles  of  the  forehead  are  a confequence  of  the  motion  of  the 
Hein,  and,  of  courfe,  a confequence  of  the  aClion  of  the  motion  of 
thought,  of  feeling,  of  pain,  &c.  In  order,  then,  that  the  cheat 
Ihould  not  betray  himfelf  by  the  forehead,  he  muff:  pofiefs  the 
power  of  fmoothing  the  fkin  of  it  at  pleafure,  of  reducing  it  to  a 
ftate  of  inactivity  and  impaflibihty.  The  wrinkles  are  the  infor- 
mers again!!  the  cheat : they  contribute  more  to  unmafk  him 
than  any  thing  elfe.  Let  the  forehead  be  otherwife  as  energetic, 
as  harfh  as  you  will,  the  man  is  not  for  that  a cheat,  God  did  not 
create  him  fuch.  It  is  true,  at  the  fame  time,  that  fuch  a quantity 
or  fuch  a defect  of  energy,  may  favour  the  propenfity  to  roguery, 
but  does  not  neceffarily  lead  to  it,  and  the  bony  fyftem  of  the 
forehead  is,  at  molt,  only  an  indication  of  this  propenfity.  That 
being  the  cafe,  and  the  folid  parts  not  admitting  any  fpecies  of 
diffimulation,  it  will  be  ftill  neceflary  to  confult  the  movements 
of  the  Ikin-,  or  the  wrinkles,  which  will  aflift  us  in  refolving  the 
queftion,  Is  this  man  a cheat,  or  not  ? Let  us  now  fuppofe,  that 
the  wrinkles  can  explain  the  myltery,  and  they  only  can  do  it,  is 
it  creditable  that  the  cheat  is  capable  of  effacing  their  traces  as 
eafily  as  he  can  wipe  the  fweat  from  his  forehead  ? that  he  is  able 
to  extirpate  them  fo  completely,  as  to  prevent  the  poflibility  of 
their  re -appearance,  at  the  moment;  perhaps;  when  lie  is  leal! 
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aware  of  it  ? Never  will  he  acquire  the  power  of  doing  this  ; 
how  then  dares  any  one  affirm  with  a confident  tone,  that  the  cheat 
can.  mnjh  his  forehead  at  pleafure  by  imprejfing  on  it-  whatever  move- 
ments he  thinks fit  to  praBife  ? Let  me  be  underflood,  however.  I 
do  not  fay,  ‘ that  the  cheat  is  incapable  of  difguifing  himfelf 
on  the  contrary,  he  fometimes  fucceeds.  Neither  do  I fay,  £ that 
‘ the  forehead  is  always  the  infallible  deteftor  of  the  cheat  but 

* I fay,  ‘ that  if  the  cheat  is  liable  to  detection  by  the  forehead, 

* — it  matters  not,  whether  it  be  the  folid  form  or  the  movement 
4 of  the  fkin  which  betray  him,— then  he  is  rendered  incapable  of 
4 diffimulation,  as  he  has  neither  the  power  of  altering  the  bony 
4 fyftem  of  the  forehead,  nor  of  effacing  its  diflinctive  wrin- 
4 kies.4 5  ' 

It  is  eafier  to  pra&ife  impoflure  in  things  which  do  not,  than 
in  thofe  which  do  exift,  and  that  is  one  of  the  cafes  in  which  it 
may  be  faid  : A city  that  is  fet  on  an  hill  cannot  he  hid. 

4 There  are  then,’  continues  Mr.  de  Pernetty,  * different  forts 

* of  foreheads,  and  thefe  differences  are  extremely  perceptible 
4 even  to  thofe  who  confider  them  with  no  extraordinary  degree 

* of  attention.  Some  prepoffefs  us  in  favour  of  the  perfon, 

* others  to  his  difadvantage.  In  effect,  a ferene  forehead  an- 

* nounces  habitual  tranquillity  of  foul,  and  gentknefs  of  charac- 
4 ter.  It  is  a faying  of  Seneca  : Nothing  is  truly  fublimebut  the 
4 moll  exalted  virtue,  and  nothing  great,  but  what  is,  at  the  fame 
4 time,  calm  and  gentle.  The  region  of  the  atmofphere  next 
4 the  ftars  is  not  obfcured  with  clouds,  nor  agitated  with  te'mpefls, 
4 like  the  inferior  regions,  where  boiflerous  winds  fpread  tumult 
4 and  confufion  : all  there  is  perfedl  tranquillity.  In  like  man- 
4 ner  a great  foul,  an  elevated  and  fublime  genius,  enjoys  unflif- 
4 turbed  repofe  ; he  has  a modeft  and  gentle  air,  a ferene  and  ma- 
4 jeftic  forehead. 

4 But  an  open  and  inviting  forehead  is  very  frequently  the  in- 
4 dication  of  fawning  and  flattery,  fometimes  of  a man  who  is 
4 actually  fpreading  a fnare  for  you,  We  fee  this  frontem  expor- 
4 reclam  & blandarfi  [ fmooth  and  fawning  forehead']  in  dogs,  who 

4 flatter 
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* flatter  you  for  a bone  to  gnaw,  the  oppofite  of  the  fevere  and 

* cloudy  forehead,  which  is  the  index  of  anxiety,  of  haifhnefs  of 
‘ charafter,  fometimes  that  of  courage,  but  at  the  fame  time  of 

* ferocity  : fuch  are  the  foreheads  of  the  lion,  the  bull,  and  the 

* maftiff.’ — (Thefe  three  foreheads,  which  Mr.  de  Pernetty  here 
jupibles  into  one  and  the  fame  clafs,  are  neverthclefs  entirely 
‘ different.) 

* The  beauty  of  the  forehead  then  confifts  not  only  in  its 
‘ largenefs,  its  round  or  fquare  form  ; but  in  its  exact  proportion 
‘ with  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  as  well  as  in  its  majefly,  its  fe- 
‘ verity,  and  in  the  graces  which  accompany  thefe.  We  are 

* ftruck  with  the  beautiful,  we  admire  it,  we  are  fubdu- 

* ed  by  the  graceful,  \ve  love  it.  The  former  is  the  pulcher 
‘ of  the  Romans  ; the  fecond  is  their  formofus , or  their  pulcbritudo 

* cum  venujlate  ; [[beauty  and  grace  united. 3 

‘ An  ugly  forehead  is  one  that  offends  by  excefs  of  whatever 

* kinds  or  by  other  of  the  defedls  which  we  have  pointed  out,  un- 

* der  the  epithets  of  auftere,  rugged,  harfh,  cloudy,  &c.  and 
‘ which  the  Romans  expreffed  by  from  gibbofa,  from  afpera , rugofa, 

* obnubilofa,  tr'ij] is , olfcura,  obdufla,feralis,  See. 

‘ A forehead  wrinkled,  before  age  has  imprefled  its  own  traces, 

* indicates  a melancholic  temperament,  which  has  been  plunged 

* in  the  anxieties  and  inquietudes  of  bufinefs,  engaged  in  thejpur- 
‘ fuits  of  ungratified  ambition,  or  in  a courfe  of  uninterrupted 
‘ and  fevere  application  to  ftudy ; but  the  ftern  conftritted  fore- 
‘ head,  which  the  Romans  called  from  cotifrida,  from  caperata , 
‘ ufually  denotes  severity  and  malignant  censure,  as  well  as  envy. 

* Hence  that  expreffion  of  Petronius,  alluding  to  Cato  the 
‘ Cenfor; 

Quid  me  fpeftatis  conflrifta  fronte  Catones? 

‘ It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a general  propofition,  mom- 

* Jlrum  in  fronte,  momflrum  in  animo:  \_A  monfer  in  forehead,  a monjler 

* in  mind.  J 

* As  to  the  lines  or  furrows  perceptible  in  the  forehead,  and 

‘ which 
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* rtdiich  crofs  It  in  height,  in  breadth,  or  in  any  other  direction,  it 

* is  well  known,  that  the  fewer  in  number  and  of  thelefs  depth 
‘ thefe  lines  are,  the  more  they  denote  humidity  of  temperament 

* as  may  be  obferved  in  infants,  in  young  perfons,  and  in  females. 

* Broad  lines  announce  a gentle  warmth,  becaufe  it  is  tempered 

* by  humidity,  and  difcover  a gay  and  chearfuldifpofition,  which 

* has  not  been  greatly  foured  by  the  reverfes  of  fortune.  Narrow 
‘ lines  feem  to  be  peculiar  to  females,  and  men  of  an  effeminate 
‘ chara&er.  There  are  ufually  five  or  fcven  lines,  never  lefs 

* than  three.  Such  as  are  ftraight  and  continuous  indicate  a 
‘ happy  temperament,  conftancy,  firmnefs,  and  reftitude.  Thofe 

* which  are  broken  and  wind  about  irregularly  are  an  indication 

* of  the  contrary,  when  they  recede  very  much  from  the  ftraight 
‘ line,  and  interfeft  each  other  in  different  directions.  The  lines 

* which  extend  in  ramifications,  are,  it  is  faid,  tbe  indication  of  a 

* projector,  of  a man  irrefolute  and  unlleady.’ 

I have  only  to  add,  that  I pretend  not  to  approve  of  every 
thing  which  I have  paffed  over  without  remark,  in  thefe  different 
extracts.  A more  particular  difcuflion  would  have,  of  itfelf,  fil- 
led a volume.  Befides,  the  obfervations  of  the  authors  whom  I 
have  quoted,  ought  to  have  been  fupported  by  accurate  drawings, 
without  which  we  always  fay  too  much,  or  too  little,  in  phyfiog- 
nomy. 

’ . ’ ' ' ' ' > 

Additions 

To  THE  PRECEEDING  CHAPTER*.  A* 

The  annexed  plate  will  elucidate  feveral  of  our  doCtrinal  pofi- 
tions.  Sagacity,  perfpicacity,  profundity— thek  are  the  qualities  1 
fpy  in  the  three  profiles  under  infpeCtion.  No.  i.  is  not  an 
univerfal  genius  ; he  feleCts,  and  attaches  himfelf  to  a particular 
point  : No.  2,  embraces  a more  ample  field,  and  ranges  through 
it  at  his  eafe  : No.  3,  lays  hold,  in  objeCts,  of  every  thing  they 
prefent  : he  digs,  he  penetrates,  he  examines  them  in  their  com- 
bination, he  decompounds  them,  and  confideis  all  the  parts  fepa- 

rately. 
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ratcly.  X,  Is  the  bell  difpofed  for  the  arts  ; 2,  has  moll  tajlc  } 
3,  is  the  great  eft  philofopher.  Forehead  1,  has  nothing  keen,  it  is 
Ample  and  open  : this  man  is  capable  of  extracting  the  quinteffence 
of  things,  without  employing  violent  efforts ; his  look  concen- 
trates, as  in  a focus,  the  rays  which  the  forehead  has  collected. 
With  that  contour  more  ftiaded  and  more  compact,  2,  will  better 
diftinguifh,  and  aft  with  greater  effeft,  than  the  preceeding  : 3, 
advances  direftly  to  the  point  : what  he  has  once  laid  hold  of,  he 
never  lets  go  : he  difpofes  his  materials  with  more  care  and  reflec- 
tion, but  with  lefs  intelligence  and  tafte  than  the  other  two  : his 
bony  conftitution  implies  mental  firmnefs  not  eaiily  to  be  fhaken 
or  turned  from  his  purpofe.  The  form  of  the  forehead,  however, 
flopes  rather  too  much,  and  the  projection  refulting  from  it  is  too 
mean  to  permit  this  head  to  rank  among  thofe  of  great  men.  It 
is  impoflible  for  me  to  exprefs  it  too  decidedly,  the  fmalleft  con- 
cavity of  forehead  is  of  aftonifhing  fignificancy,  and  is  frequently 
inexprefiibly  injurious  to  the  charafter.  Obferve  farther,  in  thefe 
three  portraits,  the  harmony  of  the  forehead  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  face,  with  the  contour  of  the  nofe,  the  cheek  bone,  the 
lips,  the  chin,  the  eyes  the  eyebrows,  and  the  hair.  Were  I a 
prince,  1,  fliould  be  my  defigner  : 2,  my  reader:  and  3,  my 
comptroller-general. 

Seneca.  B. 

This  head  cannot  poflibly  be  that  of  Senaca,  if  he  is  the  author 
of  the  works  which  bear  his  name.  The  forehead  indeed  fuggefts 
the  richnefs  of  imagination,  and  the  energy  of  the  Latin  Philo- 
fopher, but  fo  far  from  harmonizing  with  his  delicacy<and  inge- 
nious manner,  it  is  har'fh,  inflexible,  untractable  The  whole 
of  the  phyfionomy  bears  the  fafrie  imprefs.  Every  thing  in  it 
is  full  of  force  and  impetuofity  ; every  thing  announces  violent 
paffions,  eafily  roufed,  but  calmed  with  difficulty.  There  is  in 
each  part  feparately,  and  in  their  union,  a fliocking  coarfenefs 
and  vulgarity.  The  arrangement  of  the  hair  and  of  the  beard, 
the  form  of  the  eyebrows,  that  of  the  mouth,  of  the  chin  and 
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neck,  equally  contribute  to  produce  this  difagreeable  effedl.  This 
face,  however,  is  not  deftitute  of  intereft,  becaufe  it  is  complete 
and  homogeneous  in  all  its  points.  Whenever  he  pleafes,  he  will 
be  all  eye,  and  all  ear  ; and  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  faying  a great 
deal.  That  fufpicious  look  pries  into  your  thoughts  and  difcovers 
them.  The  wrinkles  about  the  root  of  the  nofe  and  the  eyebrows 
conceal  an  hundred  anfwers  inftead  of  one,  to  every  queftion  you 
Can  propofe.  Do  not  undertake  to  fubdue  that  forehead,  if  it  re- 
fill you.  The  mouth  promifes  at  moll  a character  frank  and 
trully  : but  you  mull  expedl  from  it  neither  delicacy  nor  ceremo- 
nious circumfpedlion.  Finally,  the  nofe  is  fuperior  to  all  the  reft  ; 
and,  without  reaching  the  fublime,  denotes  a mind  energetic,  pro- 
ductive, penetrating,  which,  with  all  its  coarfenefs,  is  replete  with 
ingenuity  and  farcaftic  humour. 


Addition  C. 

Here  is  another  pretended  Seneca,  very  different  from  the  pre- 
ceeding,  but  altogether  as  indifferent  a reprefentation,  in  its 
way.  The  piofile  has,  however,  ten  times  more  ingenui- 
ty and  delicacy  than  the  large  portrait.  The  forehead,  confider- 
ed  feparately  is  not  much  fuperior,  if  you  will : nay,  perhaps  it 
contains  not  very  extraordinary  fenfe,  but  you  cannot  refufeto  it 
either  profound  capacity,  or  power  of  reafouing,  or  uncommon 
firmnefs  ; it  turns  every  objedl  over  and  over,  and  examines  it  on 
all  fides.  The  reft  of  the  contour  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  ani- 
mated with  the  fame  fpirit  of  analylis  and  penetration,  but  af- 
fociated  at  the  fame  time  with  the  moll  exquifite  tafte.  The  eye 
too  difcovers  fuperior  fagacity.  The  forehead  is  the  only  part 
where  I do  not  find  this  ; it  is  not  fufficiently  gentle  to 
charafterize  the  man  of  tafte,  and  for  that  reafon  it  prefents  a 
contrail.  It  is  this  part  which  forbids  me  to  afcribe  to  the  face 
below  delicacy  of  feeling,  though  I readily  allow  it  that  of  judg- 
ing. The  whole  announces  more  ingenuity  than  ftrong  fenfe. 
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I have  forgotten  whom  this  portrait  reprefents,  but  a name  is 
of  no  iignificahcy,  and,  I will  anfwer  for  it,  the  original  is  a man 
prudent  and  cleir-figbted,  an  accurate  difcerner,  and  a juft  reafon- 
cr.  Without  reaching  the  fublime,  without  being  a philofopher, 
properly  fo  called,  or  a poetical  genius,  he  is  a man  of  fcience,  of 
erudition,  and  polleiTed  of  very  extenfive  knowledge.  Refolute 
from  cha>  after,  he  will  (brink  from  no  trial,  and  if  attacked  will 
maintain  his  ground.  His  fquare  forehead  bears  witnefs  to  a pro- 
digious memory,  much  good  fenfe,  and  a firmnefs  which  will  de- 
generate rather  into  obftinacy  than  into  feverity.  Foreheads, 
which,  in  the  whole,  are  as  prominent  as  the  one  before  us,  and 
which,  the  wrinkles  excepted,  approach  to  the  perpendicular  form 
generally  exclude  aquiline,  (loping,  and  turned  nofes,  but  they  ai- 
med always  admit  a projecting  under  lip  and  chin,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  portrait  of  Zuinglius.  Perfons  thus  conformed  will 
maintain  a diftinguilhcd  place  in  council  and  in  the  cabinet  : you 


in  literature,  or  in  politics. 

Kleinjogg.  E. 

The  Rustic  Socrates. 

This  form  of  face  is  neither  fublime,  nor  of  a regular  beauty; 
but  fuch  as  it  is  here  prefented,  muft  however  be  allowed  to  pafs 
for  beautiful.  You  diftinguifh  in  it  a certain  elevation,  much 
gentlenefs,  wifdom,  ferenity,  and  fimplicity,  lefs  depth  than  good 
feufe,  clearnefs  rather  than  a tafte  for  refearch,  and,  as  the  biogra- 
pher Kleinjogg  has  well  exp  re  (Ted  it,  thought,  feeling,  and  action 
are  here  in  complete  harmony.  I fpoke  a little  ago  of  the  afto- 
nifhing  figniScation  refulting  from  the  fmalleft  floping  of  the 
forehead,  viewed  in  protile.  The  Superior  arch  of  the  one  before 
us  is  as  pure,  as  happy  as  it  poffib’y  can  be  ; it  requires  an  eye  the 
moft  experienced  to  difeover  the  almoft  imperceptible  cavity  which 
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has  flipt  into  the  drawing,  from  the  eyebrows  to  the  place  where 
the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  begins  to  bend,  and  yet  the  failure 
in  this  fingle  trait  is  fufficient  to  derange  the  whole  form  of  the 
forehead,  to  blunt  the  line  of  the  contour,  and  to  weaken  the  phy- 
iiognomical  exprefiion.  I mull  likewife  find  fault  with  the  extre- 
mity of  the  frontal  finus,  the  tranfition  from  the  forehead  to  the 
nofe,  which  is  not  fufficiently  clear,  which  does  not  flow  cafily, 
and  imperceptibly  melt  away,  and,  for  that  reafon,  produces  a 
difadvantageous  effedt.  The  nofe,  as  well  as  the  eye,  is  replete 
with  delicacy  and  dignity,  and  unveils  a mind  fufceptible  of  the 
higheft  cultivation.  I find  in  the  mouth  a chu  a&ei  of  refledlion, 
A difcernment,  and  a fagacit , extremely  rare  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  but  the  print  exhibits  a degree  of  exadtnefs, 
order,  and  neatnefs,  to  which  the  original  feldom  reftridted  tiim- 
felf  but  on  feftivals.  The  void  which  here  appears  in  the  contour 
of  the  jaw,  mull  certainly  be  a deviation  from  the  truth,  bccuufe 
it  forms  a contrail:  with  the  wrinkles  which  furrow  the  rell  of  the 
face.  Were  I called  upon  to  churadterize  this  man,  I would  place 
him  in  the  foremoll  rank  of  perfons  endowed  with  good  fenfe  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I would  place  him  very  low  in  the  clafs 
of  tender,  feeling,  or  pafiionate  fouls.  As  a foundation  for  fuch 
decifion,  I would  confult  only  the  forehead,  and  the  perpendicu- 
larity of  the  upper  lip,  though  in  this  laft  fedlion  there  is  fome- 
thing  blended  which  gives  it  a tint  of  goodnefs.  In  general,  this 
phyfionomy  is  an  interefting  flower  in  the  garden  of  the  creation  : 
at  the  moment  I write,  this  flower  droops  and  dies,  and  its  fall 
fills  every  honeft  heart  with  regret. 
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Kleinjogg  kTn  Contour.- 


i. 

r This  is  ftill  the  profile  of  Kleinjogg.  It  is  only  a fimple  out- 
line, and  fomewhat  hard,  but  given  with  fo  much  the  more  preci- 
fion,  energy,  and  harmony.  In  this  fketch  the  arch  of  the  fore- 
head is  not  fo  eafy,  fo  clear,  fo  delicate,  as  in  the  print ; but  the 
continuation  of  the  outline,  audits  tranfition  to  the  nofe,  appear 
to  me  natural  and  true.  A forehead  like  this,  implies  the  certain- 
ty of  an  acute  difeernment  and  found  judgment  of  things,  and, 
in  this  refpc£t  it  difputes  the  fuperiority  with  the  preceding,  at 
lead  as  far  as  the  lower  fedfion  is  concerned.  The  look  alfo  is 
more  found  and  more  penetrating.  In  both  figures  the  nollrils 
have  equal  delicacy,  and  the  hair  indicates  a man  intelligent,  gen- 
tle and  tradtable.- 


n. 

r" 

In  this  head  I difeover  an  enterprising  fpirit,  applying  itfelf 
with  ardor  to  whatever  it  is  engaged  in,  and  purfuing  with  undi- 
verted induftry  what  it  has  once  begun.  I aferibe  to  it  more  prac- 
tical reafon  than  philofcphic  penetration.  It  is  much  more  cho- 
leric than  Ivleinjogg  ; has  a greater  facility  in  catching  details, 
but  is  lefs  capable  of  comprehending  a whole.  The  forehead,  in 
particular,  is  one  of  thofe  which  contain  a multitude  of  ideas, 
clearly  perceived  and  clearly  unfolded.  The  whole  form  is  per- 
fectly adapted  to  a man  of  bufiuefs  in  a middling  condition.- 
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III. 

You  will  find  in  the  third  mod  ingenuity,  gentlencfs,  fenfibility, 
.and  even  wit.  There  is  here  a propenfity  to  devotion,  and  that 
propenfity  is  neceffary  to  him.  Every  feature  depicts  a man  calm 
andcompofed,  who  reflects  maturely,  and  who  examines  at  leifure; 
The  forehead  has  fcarcely  any  prominence  ; there  is  nothing 
bold,  nothing  hard  in  its  outline  ; nothing  which  bears  the  mark 
of  a daring  or  creative  genius.  It  announces  more  wifdom  than 
fagacity,  and  is  the  oppofite  of  2,  which  difplays  more  fagacity 
than  wifdom.  In  other  refpefts,  the  whole  of  the  phyfionomy 
is  wonderfully  harmonious  : the  eye,  the  mouth,  the  nofe,  the 
chin,  every  thing  correfponds  to  the  fundamental  chara&er. 
every  thing  is  animated  with  one  and^the  fame  fpirit  of  atten- 
tion. 
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It  is. now  more  reqnifite  thar  ever,  to  apply  the  general  rule, 
according  to  which  we  have  laid  it  down  as  a principle,  ‘ That 
‘ every  thing  is  homogeneous  in  man  ; that  each  part,  and  each 
‘ part  of  that  part  preferves  more  or  lefs  the  character  of  the 
‘ whole.- 

The  fmallcfl  wrinkle  of  the  forehead  is  analogous  to  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  whole  forehead,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  an  effect  of 
the  whole.  Now  there  is  no  effedt  without  a caufe,  and  every 
thing  may  be  traced  up  to  its  fource.  Such  as  is  the  foil,  fueh 
are  the  fruits  which  it  produces  ; fucli  as  is  the  forehead,  fuch  are 
the  wrinkles  formed  in  it.  Foreheads  entirely  fmooth  are  not 
lefs  rare  than  characters  completely  good  or  completely  wicked. 
The  moil  imperceptible  trait  is  ftill  a phyfiognomical  line.  Ex- 
amine the  foreheads  of  changelings-born  ; nothing  can  be  more 
exprefiive,  or  more  linking,  than  the  wrinkles  of  their  foreheads ; 
they  are  always  many  in  number,  deeply  traced,  crolfed  and  iuter- 
fedted.  The  wrinkles  imprelfcd  by  care  differ  prodigioufly  from 
thofe  which  are  the  effedt  of  joy.  In  ferious  meditation  the  fkin 
of  the  forehead  contradts  quite  differently  from  what  it  does  in 
the  moment  of  recreation. 

Among  thefe  foreheads,  there  is  not  a Angle  one  pither 
fmooth  enough,  or  in  a flyle  fufficiently  great  to  infure 
refpedl  from  the  wrinkles  alone  ; but  it  is  likewife 
true,  that  to  render  then*  more  fenfible,  the  engraver  has 
flrengt'nened  them  a little  ; and  the  phyfiognomical  exprtffion  al- 
ways fuffers  when  the  wrinkles  of  the  forehead  are  ftrongly  mark- 
ed, and  efpecialiy  when  the  contradlion  of  the  flcin  is  not  a 
voluntary  movement. 

The  four  foreheads  of  the  preceding  plate  all  belong  to 
perlons  of  fenfe.  Scrupulous  to  excefs.,  i.exhaufls  himfelf  in 
plans  and  projedts.  2.  PofTcfTes  capacity,  andan  aftonifhing  me- 
mory, 
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«jory,  but  I difcover  in  him  nothing  great.  3.  Is  judicious 
without  much  penetration.  4.  Ha3  moft  genius  and  great  eft 
powers  of  reafoniug. 


Addition  H. 

*To  judge  of  thefe  from  the  form  and  from  the  wrinkles,  l.  ap- 
pears to  me  the  wife  ft  of  the  four.  2.  Is  more  energetic,  more 
penetrating,  more  firm,  but  he  is  almoft  too  rational.  3.  Is  a cha- 
racter of  brafs,  pofleffing  lefs  reflection,  and  more  force  than  the 
two  preceding.  He  does  not  eaiily  yield  to  itnprefilons,  he  refifts 
them  long,  he  diftrufts  them  ; but  once  received,  they  are  never  to 
be  effaced.  Let  him  then  take  good  heed  bow  he  adopts  an  idea, 
and  be  fure  that  he  is  fufficiently  afcertalned  of  its  truth  ! 
Feeling  and  experience  attract  me  in  preference  to  4.  Purity, 
generofity,  ferenity,  tranquillity,  and  gcntlcnefs  ; he  poffeffes 
all  thefe,  and,  befides,  an  affectionate  character,  though  in  his 
attachments  he  will  difcover  more  conftancv  than  warmth. 
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Addition  I. 

Foreheads  fuch  as  thefe  have  no  real  exiflence.  Such  a per- 
pendicularity and  fuch  a curve  cannot  go  together,  the  one 
excludes  the  other.  Nature,  in  all  her  organizations,  rejects 
ftraight  lines  : they  are  no  where  to  be  found,  and  as  the  progref- 
fion  of  a curve  they  imply  a contradiction.  The  contour  f,  is 
the  m oft  (booking  of  the  fix.  a.  Juft  'begins  to  enter  into  the 
order  of  poflibl:  beings,  but  the  others  gradually  depart  from  it. 
The  more  a forehead  (hall  approach  one  of  thefe  forms,  the  more 
deftitute  fuch  a pevfon  will  be  of  warmth  and  imagination  : it 
necefl'arily  fuppofes  a liuggifh  underftandlng  and  a temperament 
of  ice. 

What  a difference  between  all  thefe  firft  five  foreheads  and  No. 
6 ! How  natural  this  laft  is  ! How  much  it  puts  us  at  our  cafe  1 
For  whatever  deviates  from  Nature  inflicts  pain,  whereas  we  are 
always  pleafed  and  rendered  happy  by  a regular  form.  The  one 
before  us  does  not  rife  to  fuperiority,  but  it  denotes  a clear  and 
found  judgment,  productive  force,  the  gifts  of  refledtion  and 
eloquence. 
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Additon  K. 

From  i.  to  7.  the  frontal  finus  gradually  ftrengthens,  and  the 
phyfiognomical  expreilion  refulting  from  thefe  cavities  jthence  be-* 
comes  more  and  more  fatal.  Stridtly  freaking,  forehead  1.  may 
be  fenfihle,  but  2.  is  evidently  lefs  fo,  and  will  never  form  any  but 
imperfect  or  confuted  ideas.  3.  Is  a little  better  than  2 ; and  4. 
would  be  fuperior  to  3.  if  it  Hoped  more  backward.  5.  Is  under 
the  dominion  of  that  ipecies  of  obftinacy  which  is  peculiar  to 
mental  imbecility,  and  this  defeat  becomes  Hill  more  glaring  in 
Nos.  6,  and  7. 

With  ever  fo  moderate  a lhare  of  inftindt,  of  ta£t  and  experi- 
ence, after  the  flighted  dudy  of  the  forms  and  dyle  of  Nature,  it 
mud  be  evident,  beyond  the  pofiibility  of  doubt,  that  with  fore- 
heads fimilar  to  tliefe,  the  red  of  the  face  is  completely  irregular 
£nd  difguding. 
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You  may  believe  me  on  my  word,  of  all  tliefe  contours  there  is 
not  a iingle  one  ■which  can  poffibly  exifl  ; or,  admitting  the  pofli- 
bility,  it  would  infallibly  imply  the  greateft  mental  weaknefs,  not 
to  fay  complete  imbecility.  Your  own  tadl  mull  have  already  an- 
ticipated or  confirmed  this  decifion  ; if  not,  make  the  experiment 
for  yourl'elf ; run  over  a thoufand  filhouettes,  fludy  ten  thoufand 
foreheads,  (I  have  ftudied  thoufand3  and  ten  thoufands)  and  you 
will  univerfely  find,  as  I have  done,  the  uniform  language  of  truth. 
There  may  be  foreheads  fimilar  to  the  five  laft  from  b tof ; but 
never  will  they  thus  terminate  in  a point.  Never  have  the  laws 
p Nature  affociated  this  point,  this  rapid  tranfition,  with  a curve 
fo  decided,  and  whatever  contradicts  Nature,  is  falfeor  ridiculous. 
In  the  foreheads,  d,  e,  f,  the  tranfition  to  the  nofe  ought  to  be 
gentle,  and  almolt  without  Hope.  Obferve,  I entreat,  the  conca- 
vity of  b,  keep  it  in  memory,  look  for  it,  and  if  ever  you  find 
in  a perfon  ever  fo  little  diflinguifhed,name  him,  and  I will  cheer? 
foty  fubmit  to  any  punifhment  you  pleafe  to  infli£t. 
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Addition  M. 

All  thefe  forms  are  contrary  to  Nature,  a.  Alone  Hill  refem- 
fries  it  lefs  or  lr.ore.  There  would  be  a certain  degree  of  dignity 
in  b,  but  for  the  (harp  point  which  terminates  it.  c.  Is  finking  in- 
to obduracy  : I could  fuppofe  it  poffelfed  of  memory,  nay,  even 
of  figacity ; but  it  is  equally  defective  in  the  qualities  of  the 
heart,  and  in  the  reafoning  powers.  From  d,  to  we  have 
frightful  caricatures  of  obltinacy  the  mod  inflexible. 

Let  us  exhibit  in  contrail  an  open  forehead  h,  prompt  at  feiz- 
ing  and  unfolding  its  ideas.  I difcern  in  this  profile  a gentle  fen- 
fibility,  but  which  will  never  rife  into  a wild  enthufiafm.  Accu- 
racy, facility,  and  a luminous  mind  ; an  exquifite  judgment, 
always  fupported  on  good  principles  ; upright  and  found  reafon? 
which,  without  (tiding  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  knows  how  to 
reftrain  then:  within  proper  bounds-— I promife  tomyfelf  all  thefe 
.qualities  in  the  original. 


Addition  N. 

The  form  of  the  forehead  determines  the  entire  form  of  the 
face.  This  oart  alone  is  fufficient  to  the  obferver  to  enable  him 
to  frame  ajudgment  of  the  whole,  and  to  eftablilh  his  inductions. 
Let  the  con<.Our  of  the  forehead  be  exadtly  defigned,  and  you 
will  fee  at  once  whether  the  reft  of  the  profile  is  well  given 
or  not. 

J lie  filhouettps  t,  2,  3,  reprefent  the  fame  individual,  but  they 
have  not  oten  traced  with  equft  accuracy.  Though  I never  favr 
the  original,  J believe,  however,  that,  excepting  the  under  part  of 
the  nofe,  copy  i,  is  the  molt  faithful,  3.  Is  of  a character  more 
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unpolilhed  and  more  fuperfic'ial  than  2,  and  this  again  Is  Inferior 
to  1,  as  to  the  traits  adjoining  to  the  mouth. 

There  is  more  continuity  in  No.  1.  Independently  of  a cer- 
tain child ifh  fimplicity,  you  find  in  it  precifion,  depth,  and  force 
— notfuch  as  rifes  to  vehemence,  but  that  fpecies  of  force  which 
is  the  refult  only  of  a gentle  elafticity.  The  forehead  alone  indir 
cates  a delicate  ftruclure,  little  formed  for  impetuous  emotions. 

In  4.  every  thing  announces  elevation.  You  likewife  difcem 
in  it  a mind  violent,  reftlcfs,  ever  aiming  at  bringing  itfelf  forward. 
Of  a conception  uncommonly  rapid,  he  analyzes  not  his  ideas 
with  the  coolnels  of  refkdtion.  Rarely  will  he  call  a look  be- 
hind. This  man  has  the  pride  of  great  fouls,  but  he  muft  com- 
bat obftinacy,  and  that  is  a difficult  talk.  If,  however,  an  inter- 
effing  objeft  Ihould  happen  to  divert  his  attention,  it  may  be 
in  his  power,  at  leaft^for  fome  moments,  to  bend  his  {lately 
chara&er. 

The  almoff  imperceptible  finking  of  the  forehead  gives  to  y, 
an  air  more  fevere  and  lefs  traftable.  The  mouth  likewife 
is  more  reafonable,  more  fevere,  and  confequeutly  lefs  gentle  than 
that  of  No.  4. 


Addition  O. 

Four  filhouettes  traced  by  an  unexperienced  hand  : they  rather 
lead  us  to  conje&ure  that  thefe  are  extraordinary  perfonages,  than 
announce  that  they  are  fuch.  The  lips  are  all  fadly  maimed,  and 
for  that  reafon  the  expreffion  of  them  is  either  vague,  or  mean. 
Thefe  phyfionomies,  which,  by  the  way,  I am  not  acquainted 
with,  are  veiy  judicious,  replete  with  ferenity,  franknefs,  and 
re&itude. 

4.  Is  a noble  fellow,  In  every  fenfe  of  the  word  : his  features 
form  the  greateft  contrail  with  r,  but  this  difference  is  by  no 

means 
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IReans  to  the  di’fadvantage  of  the  latter  ; he  is  indeed  Iefs  enter- 
prifing  than  the  other,  but  he  inveftigates  objefts  more  pro- 
foundly* and  analyzes  them  better.  Though  the  nofe  of  2.  is 
certainly  defective  in  point  of  defign,  it  difplays,  however,  ex- 
treme delicafy  of  fenfe  and  judgment.  I would  choofe  the  3. 
in  preference,  for  my  councilor  ; and,  in  affairs  of  importance, 
would  carefully  fhun  whatever  was  not  fandtioncd  by  his  appro- 
bation. Thefe  are  the  perfons  who  deferye  a place  in  the  cabinets 
of  princes.  With  fuch  guides  it  is  fcarccly  poffible  to  fall  iuto 
very  grofs  imprudence. 

Addition  P. 

I am  going  to  prefent  to  my  readers  different  profiles  of  one 
of  the  greateft  men  of  the  age  we  live  in  ; and  thefe  copies  will 
furnifh  an  interefting  text  for  my  phyfiognomical  remarks  on 
the  forehead  and  occiput.  My  commentary  was  compofed  a 
confiderable  time  ago,  but  previoufly  to  publication  I had  an 
ardent  defire  of  perfonal  acquaintance  with  him  who  is  thefubjedt 
of  it.  I at  length  obtained  this  fatisfaftion  in  Auguft  1785,  and 
am  indebted  for  it  to  the  Count  de  Reufs  and  his  lady.  I was 
perfuaded  beforehand  that  I fhould  difcover  in  the  original  many 
things  which,  to  no  purpofe,  I looked  for  in  his  portrait  ; a 
variety  of  details  which  efcape  even  painters  the  moil  celebrated 
for  their  (kill  in  taking  likeneffes.  My  conjectures  have  been 
completely  juftified.  How  is  it  poffiblc  to  reproduce,  by  the 
pencil  or  the  graver,  and  efpecially  in  buds,  a tall  ftature, 
complete,  and  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts-— the  noble  fimpli city 
of  his  deportment — his  flep  firm,  but  light  and  eafy — the  dnflcy 
complexion,  without  being  pale,  which  may  be  denominated  the 
colour  of  meditation , — and  that  delicate  carnation  which  belongs 
exclufively  to  the  Thinker  ! I mufl  father  pafs  over  in  filence 
whatever  was  expreffive  and  fignificant  in  Mr.  Bonnet’s  manner  of 
receiving  me  ; for  it  is  of  that  gentleman  I fpeak.  It  is  with 
the  portraits  of  this  illuilrious  fcholar,  U3  with  all  thofe  of  fupe- 
rior  men  ; a likenef*  is  diitinguifhable,  though  the  refemblan.ee  be 
imperfect. 

The 
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The  four  portraits  which  we  are  going  to  examine  have  alii 
fund  of  good-nature  and  reflexion.  In  the  filhouette,  which, 
however,  is  far  from  being  perfectly  exaft,  the  forehead  is  expref- 
fed  with  the  greateft  truth  : it  ihevvs  molt  diftin&ly  the  Analytical 
' Thinker . 

I cannot  fay  fo  much  of  the  profile,  No.  6,  which  is  the  recent 
production  of  a friend  particularly  attached  to  Mr.  Bonnet.  It 
is  poffible  that  the  copy  may  have  loft  more  or  lefs  in  the  hands 
of  the  engraver;  but  as  it  was  etched  after  the  drawing  itfelf, 
the  principal  form  cannot  have  been  greatly  altered.  This  one  is, 
however,  too  much  lengthened,  and  from  that  very  circumftance 
does  not  do  juftice  to  the  penetration  of  the  original.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  fault,  I declare,  in  preference,  for  this  head,  as  far 
as  the  occiput  is  concerned,  though  this  part,  after  all,  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  (haded.  Cover  every  thing  belonging  to  the  face,  properly 
fo  called ; fliew  to  the  phyfionomift  that  occiput  only — he  will  not 
liefitate  an  inftant  to  aferibe  to  it  an  immenfe  capacity.  He  will 
not  be  aftonifhed,  at  lead  he  will  not  contradift  you,  if  you  fay, 

* Here  is  a fphere  of  ideas  clear,  diftineft,  and  well  arranged, 

* which  no  other  organization  is  capable  of  embracing,  or  even 

* of  meafuring.  There  is  that  immenfe  multitude  of  ideas  neither 
‘ confulion,  nor  oppofition.  The  vaft  productions  of  that  mind 

* bear,  both  in  the  combined  whole,  and  in  each  part,  the  imprefs 
‘ of  clearnefs,  of  exadtnefs,  and  precifion.  Few  men  unite,  as  he 

* does,  fo  much  penetration',  knowledge  fo  extenfive,  and  fuch  powers 

* of  arrangement — three  qualities  which  fo  rarely  meet,  or  which 
1 are  fcarcely  ever  to  be  found  in  juft  proportion.  This  head  con- 

* tains  the  gem  of  twenty-four  volumes  of  philofophy,  through 
‘ the  whole  which  runs  the  fame  fpirit  of  clearnefs,  profundity, 
4 and  harmony.’ 

No  one  has  feen  Bonnet  who  has  not  feen  his  fcull  On  account 
of  this  part  alone,  a head  fo  extraordinary,  fo  unique,  deferves  to 
be  modelled  in  plaifter,  and  placed  in  every  academy.  Nothing 
more  would  be  wanting  to  reconcile  to  our  fcience  the  moft  ob- 
ftinate  unbelievers — for  it  is  an  admitted  point,  that  Haller  per* 
haps  excepted,  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  the  example  of  a 
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genius  poffeffed  of  the  prodigious  extent  and  univerfality  of  Bon- 
net— and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  a fcull  hke  his  is  a phenomenon 
altogether  as  rare  ashimfelf,  perhaps  unparalleled.  What  an  advan- 
tage to  phyfiognomy,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  thing,  to 
the  philofophic  and  practical  knowledge  of  man,  if  an  able  ma- 
thematician Ihould  acquire  the  power  of  indicating  and  of  elti- 
mating  all  the  gradations,  of  which  the  curve,  of  which  the  arch 
of  the  occiput  is  fufceptible,  from  heads  the  moil  jfublime,  down 
to  the  molt  ordinary  and  mofl  deilitute  of  fenfe  1 

I mnft  fubjoin  a few  obfervations  on  the  forepart  of  the  profile. 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  of  the  defigr-er  or  engraver,  whether  they 
mail  divide  my  cenfure  between  them,  or  whether  both  are  blame- 
lefs,  it  is  neverthelefs  certain,  that  the  face  has  fcarcely  a refem- 
blance,  and  that  it  abfolutely  preferves  nothing  of  the  character  of 
the  original.  Neither  has  this  character,  I admit,  been  perfectly 
expreffed  in  the  following  bulls;  it  appears  however  in  them  toa 
Certain  degree. 

Meditation  and  good-nature  are  the  two  fundamental  traits  of 
Mr.  Bonnet’s  phyfionomy,  and  I here  perceive  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  The  eye  is  nothing  lefs  than  meditative;  it  is  to  the 
la  ft  degree  difeordant  with  the  occiput.  The  whole  feCtion  from 
the  upper  lip  to  the  neck,  is  too  much  rounded,  not  fufficiently 
fhaded  ; the  fpirit  and  foul  have  been,  if  I may  ufe  the  expreflion, 
effaced  ; there  are  no  remains  of  inginuity,  precinon,  or  delicacy. 
The  tranfition  from  the  forehead  to  the  noie  has  even  contracted 
a mean  air,  abfolutely  incompatible  with  a phyfionomy  in  which 
every  thing  is  firnplicity,  harmony,  and  homogenity.  I repeat  it, 
and  every  day  1 renew  my  complaint,  there  are  few  defigners  and 
painters  really  phyfionomills,  who  underhand  how  to  fill  their 
minds  with  the  character  of  a great  man,  and  to  concentrate  that 
character  in  his  portrait. 

This  harmony  of  the  whole,  which  is  the  very  thing  tfaat  con- 
ftitutes  the  beautiful  in  nature,  is  almoft  always  miffed  in  works  of 
art.  The  molt  generally  known,  and  bell  executed  portrait  of 
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The  calmnefs  of  wifdom,  a gentle  philofophy,  employed  hi 
the  fearch  of  truth,  and  indefatigably  purfuing  its  object,  a 
flrength  of  mind  which  permits  nothing  to  efcape,  and  undif- 
turbed  by  an  impetuous  ardor— all  this  mnft  ftrike  us  in  thefe 
two  heads  : here  it  is  impofiible  not  to  difcover  the  Thinker. 
That  of  the  madellion  feems  to  have  more  ingenuity,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  a more  mafculine  character,  than  the  portrait  No., 
6;  but  this  Jail  is  better  fhaded,  and  more  expreffive : it  de- 
notes greater  facility  of  ideas,  and  confequently  a richer  fund. 

\ 

The  contour  of  profile  i has  mod  firmnefs,  ingenuity  and  ex- 
a&nefs;  but  the  form  of  the  head,  by  being  rather  too  much 
fhortened,  has  not  all  the  delicacy  of  profile  2,  which,  taken  for  all 
in  all,  is  probably  the  belt  likenefs  of  the  four.  I conclude  this 
addition,  by  expreffing  a wifh,  that  all  who  pronounce  the  name 
of  Bonnet,  may  underhand  how  to  prize  the  infinite  merit  of 
that  refpedfable  fchular.  As  a philofopher,  I boldly  place  him 
between  Leibnitz  and  Wolff — as  a naturalift,  between  Haller 
and  Buffon — as  a writer,  between  Montefquieu  and  Rouffeau. 
Happy  the  man  who  fhJl  equal  him  in  goodnds  of  heart,  in 
fimplicity  of  manneis,  in  purity  of  virtue. 

- Addition  Q. 

If  there  be  the  fmalleft  incorreftnefs  in  the  delineation  of  the 
form,  if  the  harmony  be  ever  fo  little  difiurbed,  it  is  excelFtvdy 
difficult  to  judge  of  the  face.  It  is  this  form,  it  is  this  harmony, 
it  is  the  matching  and  connexion  of  all  the  parts,  which  confti- 
tute  the  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  confequently  alfo  the  merit  of 
the  defign — and  yet  mod  artifrs  (lightly  pafs  over  all  this.  You  „ 
have  here  the  fame  face  prefented  in  four  different  pofitions. 
On  the  fuppofition  that  one  of  thefe  copies  is  exact,  it  neceffar  ly 
follows,  that  the  other  three  are  not  fo,  though  they  all  preftrve 
a fundamental  refemblanrc,  and  each  announces  a good  and  ge- 
nerous charafter.  One  of  two  things  muff  be  true;  either  that 
the  look  of  the  original  fays  nothing,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
that  the  eye  of  the  defigner  is  good  for  nothing,  that  he  has  bad- 
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]y  obferved,  badly  apprehended,  and  badly  exprefled  his  model — 1 
for  the  three  laft  faces  of  the  feries  have  eyes  and  fee  not,  a fault 
but  toocommon;  and  yet  forehead  2 feems  to  promife  expreffive 
eyes.  Is  it  credible,  that  I perceive  in  1,  more  of  truth  and  en- 
ergy, than  in  the  other  three  together  ? You  muft  not  pretend 
to  have  thoroughly  inveftigat.d  a face,  till  you  have  ftudied  it  in 
at  lead;  thefe  four  different  fituations.  Now  of  all  poflible  atti- 
tudes, no  one  is  more  pofitive,  lefs  vague,  and  lefs  liable  to  ill a- 
fion,  than  that  which  difplays  from  behind  the  exterior  contour 
of  the  forehead,  the  cheek  bone,  and  the  extremity  of  the  nofe. 
There  is  lefs  foul,  and  lefs  found  fenfe,  in  faces  2,  3,  4,  united, 
than  in  1,  taken  feparately. 

Here  let  us  clofe  this  branch  of  our  fubjeft.  A great  quantity 
of  materials  dill  prefs  foi  admiffioh  into  the  volume, and  we  (hall 
befides  have  frequent  occafion  to  refume  the  fubjeft  of  the  fore- 
head, the  profile,  and  the  form  of  the  face.  I fatisfy  myfelf  at 
prefent  with  repeating  my  entreaties  to  the  attentive  reader, 
who  attaches  himfelf  feriouffy  to  the  fearch  of  truth,  and  ex- 
perts from  it  his  own  happinefs,  and  that  of  his  fellow  creatures 
— 1 exhort  h'm  more  and  more  to  ftudy  the  form  of  the  face  in 
geneial,  and  that  of  the  forehead  in  particular:  he  muft  con- 
fider  thefe  two  objerts  as  the  foundation  of  Phyfiognomy,  be- 
caufe  they  admit  not  oc  the  flighted  difguife,  and  affift  us  in  dil- 
covering  all  the  reft. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  this  fiudy,  I invented,  feveral  years  ago, 
a fpccies  of  frontomtUr , whofe  objert  was  to  determine  the  bafis 
of  the  forehead,  and  ronfequentlv  the  fum  of  all  its  rays.  I 
likewife  gave,  in  the  German  edition  of  my  book,  a defcription 
and  engraving  of  this  machine  ; but  as  it  is  impoffible  either  to 
defcribe  or  draw  it  with  fufiicient  accuracy,  to  have  it  executed 
according  to  my  idea,  and  as  in  the  application  it  appeared  to 
me  neither  diffidently  commodious,  nor  diffidently  certain,  I 
have  fupprefled  the  plate  of  it,  which  I had  got  engraved  for  the 
French  edition.  The  want  of  it  may  be  ftipplied,  meanwhile, 
by  forms  of  the  forehead,  moulded  in  plafter,  which  are  eafily 
cut  in  pieces,  and  may  afterwards  be  applied  to  paper  for  the 
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purpofe  of  drawing  them.  I may  poilibly  indicate,  likewife, 
at  the  end  of  my  work,  a method  ftill  more  fimple,  for  de- 
termining the  forms  of  the  face,  and  the  relations  of  the 
forehead. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  the  Eyes  and  Eyebrows. 

I.  Of  the  Eyes. 

T can  run  no  rifle  in  abridging  a fubjeft  which  Mr.  de  BufFon 
has  treated  in  a manner  fo  fuperior,  a fubjedt  which  has  already 
occurred  in  more  than  a hundred  places  of  this  work,  and  which 
I mu  ft  ftill  refume  in  almoft  every  page.  Befides,  no  theories 
can  give  us,  without  drawings,  diftineft  ideas  in  phyfiognomy,  or 
eftablifh  precepts  infallible  in  their  application;  and,  even 
though  this  were  the  cafe,  mod  of  our  obfervers  would  always 
prefer  governing  themfelves  by  the  movements  and  pathognomy 
©f  the  eve,  rather  than  form  a judgment  of  it  from  the  contours, 
or  from  that  fpecies  of  folidity  which  may  be  adopted  as  a con- 
traft  to  its  mobility.  In  the  mean  time,  1 prefume  to  flatter  my- 
felf,  that  the  following  fuccindf  ohfervations  will  not  be  altogether 
uninterefling  to  the  attends  e reader. 

The  movements  of  the  eye,  be  what  they  may,  are  only  re- 
fulrs  from  its  form,  and  its  fpecific  nature.  When  the  general 
character  of  the  eye  is  known,  you  may  figure  to  yourfelf  a 
thoufand  individual  movements,  which  fhall  be  exclufively  pro- 
per to  it,  in  an  infinite  number  of  given  cafes.  I will  go  farther, 
and  affirm,  that  its  form  alone,  its  contour,  or  even  a fimple  ex- 
act feftion  of  the  contour,  will  be  fufiicient  to  the  intelligent 
phyfionomift,  fully  to  determine  the  phyfical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  eye. 

I begin  with  feme  mifcellaneous  obfervations  which  experi- 
ence has  fuggefted  to  me.  * 

Eflue  eyes  announce  more  weaknefs,  a character  fofter  and 
more  effeminate  than  hazel  or  black  eyes.  Not  that  you  may  not 
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meet  with  perfons  very  energetic  who  have  blue  eyes;  but,  up- 
on the  whole,  hazel  eyes  are  the  more  ulual  indication  of  a mind 
mafculine,  vigorous,  and  profound,  juft  as  genius,  properly  fo 
called,  is  almoft  always  aflbciated  with  eyes  of  a yellowilh  caft 
bordering  on  hazel. 

It  would  be  an  interefting  inquiry,  as  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
Why  blue  eyes  are  fo  rare  in  China  and  in  the  Philippine  ifles; 
why  they  are  to  be  found  only  in  Europeans,  or  Creoles ; though 
the  Chinefe  are  the  moft  effeminate,  the  moft  voluptuous, 
the  moft  peaceable,  and  the  moft  indolent  of  all  the  nations  of 
the  globe. 

Choleric  perfons  have  eyes  of  different  colours,  rare'y  blue, 
more  frequently  hazel  or  greenifh.  Eyes  of  this  laft  fpecies  are, 
in  fome  fort,  a diftinCtive  fign  of  vivacity  and  courage. 

I have  feldom  found  clear-blue  eyes  in  choleric,  and  fcarcely 
ever  in  melancholic  perfons.  This  colour  feems  to  be  particu- 
larly attached  to  phlegmatics  who  ftill  preferve  a fund  of  acti- 
vity. 

When  the  border,  or  laft  circular  line  of  the  upper  eye-1  d, 
defcribes  a complete  arch,  it  is  the  mark  of  a good  difpofition, 
and  of  much  delicacy,  fometimes  alfo  of  a character  timid,  fe- 
minine, or  childifh. 

Eyes  which,  being  open,  or  not  being  compreffed,  form  a 
lengthened  angle,  acute,  and  pointed,  toward  the  nofe,  pertain, 
if  I may  venture  to  fay  fo,  excluiively  to  perfons  either  very  ju- 
dicious, or  very  cunning.  If  the  corner  of  the  eye  be  obtufe, 
the  face  has  always  fomething  childifti. 

When  the  eye-lid  draws  itfelf  almoft  horizontally  over  the  eye, 
and  cuts  the  pupil  diametrically,  I ufually  expert  a man  of 
much  acutenefs,  extremely  dexterous,  and  of  fuperior  cunning 
—but  I do  not  mean  to  infinuate,  that  this  form  of  eye  is  in- 
compatible with  integrity  ; I have  had  frequent  conviction  of 
the  contrary. 

S 3 Ey« 
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Eyes  widely  expanded,  in  which  a great  deal  of  white  appears 
under  the  pupil,  aie  common  to  both  the  phlegmatic  and  the 
choleric  temperaments.  But,  on  making  a comparifon,  they  are 
eafily  didinguidted.  Thofe  of  the  former  are  feeble,  heavy,  and 
vaguely  deligned ; the  others  are  full  of  fire,  ftrongly  marked, 
and  lefs  floped  : they  have  eye-lids  more  equal,  fiiorter,  but  at 
the  fame  time  not  fo  flefhy. 

Eye-lids  retreating  and  very  much  (loped,  for  the  mod  part 
announce  a choleric  humour.  You  difcern  in  them  alfo  the  ar- 
tift  and  the  man  of  tafte.  They  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  wo- 
man, and  are,  at  mod,  referved  for  fuch  females  as  didinguifh 
jthpmfelves  by  extraordinary  drength  of  mind  or  judgment. 

\ 

* * * 

As  a fequel  to  thefe  obfervations,  I diall  quote  thofe  of  two 
authors,  worthy  on  every  account  to  be  refpeided  as  authorities. 

I. 

M'r.  de  Buffon. 

‘ In  the  eyes,  more  than  in  any  other  feature,  are  depicted 
‘ the  images  of  our  fecret  agitations,  and  there  they  are  chiefly 

* didinguifltable.  The  eye  belongs  to  the  foul  more  than  any 

* other  organ  ; it  feemsin  perfetd  contaft  with  it,  and  to  partici- 
‘ pate  in  all  its  movements  ; it  exprefles  paflions  the  mod  lively, 
‘ and  emotions  the  mod  tumultuous,  as  well  as  movements  the 
; mod  gentle,  and  fentiment*  the  mod  delicate ; it  conveys  them 
‘ all  with  their  force,  with  all  their  purity,  jud  as  they  a rife; 
‘ it  tranfmits  them  with  a rapidity  which  indantly  communicates 
‘ to  another  the  fire,  the  aftion,  the  image  of  that  foul  from 
‘ which  tfiey  proceed.  The  eye  receives  and  reflefts  at  once 
‘ the  light  of  thought,  and  the  warmth  of  feeling : it  is  the 
> fenfe  of  the  mind,  and  the  tongue  of  intelligence. 


* The 
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I 

‘ The  mod  ufual  colours  of  eyes  are  the  orange  and  the  blue, 

‘ and  mod  frequently  thefe  colours  are  found  in  the  fame  eye. 

‘ The  eyes  which  we  imagine  to  be  black,  are  only  of  a yellow- 
‘ brown,  or  deep  orange.  To  be  allured  of  this,  we  have  but 

* to  examine  them  nearly  ; for  when  you  view  them  at  fome 
‘ didance,  or  when  they  are  turned  full  on  the  light,  they  ap- 
‘ pear  black,  becaufe  the  yellow-brown  colour  fhews  fo  drong- 

* ly  on  the  white  of  the  eye,  that  we  imagine  it  black  from  its 

* oppolition  to  the  white.  Eyes  which  are  of  a yellow  lef>  up- 
‘ on  the  brown,  likewife  pafs  for  black  eyes,  but  they  are  not 

* reckoned  fo  beautiful  as  the  others,  becaufe  that  colour  fhews  to 

* lefs  advantage  clofe  to  the  white.  There  are  likewife  eyes  yel- 
‘ low  and  bright  yellow ; which  do  not  appear  black,  becaufe 

* thefe  colours  are  not  deep  enough  to  difappear  in  the  diade. 

4 We  very  commonly  fee  in  the  fatne  eye  {hades  of  orange,  yel- 
4 low,  grey,  and  blue  : wherever  there  is  blue,  be  it  ever  fo 
4 flight,  it  becomes  the  prevailing  colour.  This  colour  appears 
4 in  filaments  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  iris,  and  the 
4 orange  is  in  little  flakes  around,  and  at  fome  fmall  didance 
4 from  the  pupil : the  blue  effaces  this  colour  fo  powerfully,  that 
4 the  eye  appears  all  blue,  and  we  perceive  no  mixture  of  orange 
4 but  on  a very  clofe  infpeftion.  The  mod  beautiful  eyes  are 
4 thofe  which  appear  black  or  blue  ; the  vivacity  and  fire  which 
4 conditute  the  principal  character  of  eyes  are  more  brilliant  in 
4 the  deep  colours  than  in  the  half-tints  of  colour;  black  eyes, 

4 therefore,  have  more  force  of  exprefliou,  and  more  vivacity, 

4 but  there  is  more  foftnefs,  and  perhaps  more  delicacy,  in  blue 
4 eyes.  You  fee  in  the  fird  a fire  uniformly  brilliant,  becaufe 
4 the  ground,  which  appears  of  an  uniform  colour,  fends  back 
4 from  all  points  the  fame  reflexes,  but  we  dillinguifh  modifica- 
4 tions  in  the  light  which  animates  blue  eyes,  becaufe  there  are 
4 feveral  tints  of  colours  which  produce  different  reflexes. 

4 There  are  eyes  remarkable,  if  I may  fay  fo,  for  being  of  no 
4 colour:  they  appear  to  be  compofed  differently  from  others; 
4 the  iris  has  only  fliades  of  blue  or  grey  fo  faint,  that  they  are: 
4 almod  white  in  fome  places:  the  fliade  of  orange  you  find  in 
t them  are  fo  flight,  that  you  fcarcely  can  aiflinguilh  them  from 

4 thq 
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‘ the  grey  and  the  white,  notwithstanding  the  contraft  of  thefe 
‘ colours;  the  black  of  the  pupil  is  in  this  cafe  too  marked,  be- 
‘ caufe  the  colour  of  the  iris  is  not  deep  enough — nothing  is  vifi- 
‘ hie,  fo  to  fpeak,  but  the  pupil  ifolated  in  the  middle  of  the 
‘ eye.  Such  eyes  fay  nothing,  and  their  look  appears  fixed^Dr 
‘ wild. 

4 There  are  likewife  eyes,  the  colour  of  whofe  iris  borders  on 

* green  ; this  colour  is  more  uncommon  than  the  blue,  the  grey, 
‘ the  yellow,  and  the  yellow-brown  : there  are  likewife  to  be 

* found  perfons  whofe  eyes  are  not  of  the  fame  colour.  This 
4 variety  of  the  colour  of  eyes  is  peculiar  to  the  human  fpecies, 
4 to  that  of  the  horfe,  &c.’ 

II. 

WlNCKELMANN. 

Hi/lory  of  Ancient  Art.  Tom.  II.  p.  134. 

* The  form  of  the  eyes  differs  in  the  works  of  art,  as  in  the 
productions  of  nature.  In  the  images  of  divinities,  and  in 
ideal  heads,  it  differs  to  fuch  a degree,  that  the  eyes  are  their 
charadteriftic  features.  In  the  heads  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and 
‘ Juno,  the  cut  of  the  eye  is  large  and  rounded  ; it  is  of  lefs  than 
ufual  length,  in  order  to  give  greater  majefly  to  the  arch  which 
4 crowns  it.  Minerva,  in  like  manner,  has  large  eyes,  but  the 
4 eye-lids  are  brought  down  over  them,  in  order  to  give  her 
4 look  a virgin  air.  Venus,  on  the  contrary,  has  little  eyes  : the 
4 under  eye-lid,  drawn  upward,  charadlerizes  that  grace,  and 

* that  languor,  which  the  Greeks  call  vyfiv  [humid).  By  eyes 
4 of  this  nature  the  Venus-Urania  is  diftinguiflied  from  Juno. 
4 Hence  it  is,  that  thofe  who  have  not  made  this  obfervation, 
4 have  taken  the  Venus-Celeftis  for  a Juno,  and  the  more  readi- 
4 ly  that  both  are  reprefented  with  a diadem.  Several  modern 
‘ artifts,  who  meant,  no  doubt,  to  furpafs  the  ancients  in  this 
4 feature,  have  imagined  that  they  were  expreffing  the  B ou^n 

[ox-eyed) 
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‘ ( ox-eyed ) of  Homer,  by  giving  fuch  a prominency  to  the  globe 
‘ of  the  eye,  that  it  feems  flatting  from  the  focket.  The  mo- 
‘ dern  head  of  the  pretended  Cleopatra  in  the  Villa  de  Medicis, 
* has  eyes  of  this  kind  : the  eyes  of  that  head  have  a ftrong  re- 
‘ femblance  to  thole  of  a ftrangled  perfon.  A fcuiptor  of  our 
‘ own  day  appears,  however,  to  have  taken  thefe  very  eyes  as 
‘ his  model,  in  executing  his  ftatue  of  the  virgin,  placed  in  the 
‘ church  of  St.  Carlo  al  Corfo  at  Rome,’ 


LECTURE 


\ 


LECTURE  XI. 


ADDITIONS 

I, 

TO  SECTION  I.  OF  CHAPTER  IV. 

A.  A. 

I 

Contours  of  Eyes . 

In  the  fimple  outlines  of  piste,  A.  A.  the  expreffion 
varies  from  repofe  the  moll  immoveable,  from  icy  coldnefs,  to 
the  mod  violent  excels  of  rage  and  fury;  not  one  of  thefe  eyes, 
however,  is  natural.  They  will  not  be  confounded  undoubtedly 
with  any  other  part  of  the  face,  they  may  be  guefled  at  by  re- 
femblances  and  approximations  ; but  never  will  the  connoifleur 
take  them  for  exaft  copies  of  the  human  eye ; they  are  mere 
rough-draughts  at  beft.  i.  Prefents  a total  nullity.  2.  Hasan 
air  of  innocence.  3 arid  4.  are  probably  attempts  to  exhibit  the 
fundamental  lines  of  an  aftonifhment  blended  with  fear.  5.  Is 
the  imperfedt  image  of  profound  forrow  feeking  to  vent  itfelf. 
In  6.  an  attempt  is  made  to  reprefent  the  horror  of  fear,  and  in 
7.  the  horror  of  rage.  8.  Is  a demoniac. 

Let  us  take  a moment’s  relief  by  contemplating  the  eye  of  the 
vignette,  in  which  Ihine  forth  the  foul  and  genius  of  one  of  our 
German  poets. 


add  1- 
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ADDITION  B.  B. 

Eyes. 

There  is  not  a fingle  one  of  thefe  which  you  would  afcribe  to 
an  idiot  ora  madman. 


I. 

Appears  to  me  infinitely  judicious,  and  of  determined  refolu- 
tion,  not  to  fay  more.  This  is  the  eye  of  a hero,  though  the 
angle  is  too  fliort,  too  much  blunted,  and  the  contour  of  the  un- 
der eye-lid  too  feebly  exprefled. 

ii. 

I remark  lefs  elevation  of  foul  in  this,  which  perhaps  fuppofes 
more  precipitation  than  perfevering  firmnefs  ; it  islikewife  more 
paifionate,  more  eafily  moved  than  the  preceding  : and  the  eye- 
brow, belides  that  it  is  incorrectly  drawn,  is  not  fufficiently  ex- 
prelfive. 

in. 

* 

In  all  the  eyes  of  this  plate,  and  efpecially  in  3,  we  mull  not 
reckon  the  under  contour  as  nothing,  the  defign  of  which  is 
vague  and  timid.  That  excepted,  this  eye  is  replete  with  bold- 
nefs  and  dignity.  Its  look  will  feize  objects  promptly,  and  with 
accuracy,  but  will  not  penetrate  them  to  the  bottom. 


IV. 

\ • 

Is  the  moft  paifionate  of  all ; it  likewife  furpafles  all  the  reft 
in  haughtinefs,  courage,  and  pretenfion. 


v. 
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V. 

The  intenfive  force  of  this  eye  is  cramped  within  narrow 
limits,  and  I fhould  be  tempted  to  call  it  a force  of  execution . 

* . - 1 1 - ' ~ ,'T  * • 

VI. 

Pafiion  feems  more  or  lefs  to  miflead  it : he  is  halting  between 
genius  and  folly. 

The  eyebrows  in  general  are  neither  exa£l,  nor  natural,  nor 
phyfiognomical. 


Addition  C.  C. 

/ 

Thefe  eyes  are  of  a different  charafter ; at  the  fame  time 
they  are  defective  in  precifion  and  truth. 


i. 

The  eyebrows  form  a fhocking  contrail  with  the  eyes.  Thefe 
bear  the  imprefs  of  genius : thofe  have  no  fignification  what- 
ever. 


ii. 

4 

The  look  poflefles  a confummate  prudence.  Thefe  are  the  eyes 
of  a fenator,  or  of  a minifler  of  flate,  who  plunges  into  political 
calculation,  who  attracts  or  repels  men  in  a decifive  manner, 
who  frequently  overwhelms  them,  but  who,  take  him  for  all  in 
all,  is  a perfon  effential  to  the  poft  he  fills.  Aiming  at  the  en- 
joyment of  every  thing,  he  enjoys  nothing,  becaufe  he  has  not 
the  art  of  gaining  affection.  The  nofe  likewife  is  in  perfedl 
harmony  with  the  eyes,  and  difeovers  no  lefs  vvifdom. 


Vol.EL. 
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hi. 

Is  rather  a fketch  than  a finiflied  drawing.  Such  eyes  can  be- 
long only  to  the  face  of  a young  girl ; they  are  incapable  of  at- 
tention, without  expreffion,,  without  an  objeft,  and  without  a 

plan. 


IV. 

This  eye  is  that  of  a very  promifing  young  man.  His 
juft  and  rapid  look  will  embrace  every  thing,  and  hewill  certain- 
ly fucceed  in  the  imitations  of  art. 


Addition  D.  D. 

Contours  of  Eyes. 

Eyebrows  fo  wild,  and  at  the  fame  time  difcovering  fo  much 
of  the  mannerift,  are  wholly  out  of  nature. 

The  eyes  too  want  calmnefs  and  gentlenefs,  but  you  remark  in 
them  an  extraordinary  force,  or,  at  leaft,  pretenfions  to  that  force. 


in. 

* 

Is  the  moft  ferene,  the  mod  profound,  approaches  neareft  to 
genius:  hewill  never  undertake  any  thing  inconfiderately ; rare- 
ly will  he  be  miftaken  in  his  conjectures  ; you  mull:  lay  your  ac- 
count more  frequently  with  his  cenfure  than  his  approbation. 

Neither  is  i,  a man  on  whom  you  can  eafily  impofe,  unlefs  his 
imagination  be  heated  by  his  uncommon  vivacity.  He  will  de- 
cide promptly,  but  I would  not  greatly  depend  on  hisperfever- 
ance  ; his  glance,  lefs  reflecting  than  3,  has  fo  much  the  more 
penetration. 


The 
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The  exceffively  blunt  corner  of  the  eyes  excepted,  2 is  certain* 
ly  a great  man,  refpeCtable  for  his  prudence,  for  his  manner  of 
thinking,  for  his  courage,  and  for  his  activity* 


IV. 


If  he  is  inferior  to  him  in  wifdom,  he,  perhaps,  merits  the 
preference,  in  refpeCt  of  moderation  and  generohty. 


v. 

Is,  with  the  fame  degree  of  goodnefs,  more  weak,  and  his 
want  of  energy  renders  him  fufpicious. 


Vi. 

Is  more  energetic  than  4 and  5,  more  contracted  than  1,  2,  3. 


VII. 

Imperious  and  paffionate,  is  not  governed  by  true  wifdom, 
and  yet  I would  not  hold  him  up  as  of  middling  underftanding, 
Hill  lefs  as  an  idiot : he  domineers,  without  having  any  thing  im- 

pofing  : he  will  make  himfelf  feared,  at  moft,  by  his  violence. 

% 

* 

VIII. 

A noble  and  magnanimous  character ; that  clear  and  piercing 
look  fuppofes  much  order,  precifion,  and  application ; a mind 
which  carries  all  it  undertakes  to  the  higheft  degree  of  exaCtnefs 
and  perfection. 


AodI- 
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Addition  E.  E. 

Though  I cannot  anfwer  for  the  perfect  corre&nefs  of  defign, 
I pledge  myfelf,  however,  that  all  thefe  eyes  are  much  above  the 
common. 


i. 


Sparkles  with  wit  and  malice  : it  is  lively  and  ardent,  and  can 
be  placed  in  the  head  only  of  an  extraordinary  man>  fertile  in 
forming  plans,  and  dexterous  in  executing  them. 

ii. 

From  that  character  of  greatnefs,  dignity,  and  fuperiority,  I 
would  pronounce  this  to  be  the  general  of  an  army,  of  illuftri- 
ous  birth  and  diitinguilhed  merit. 

in. 

The  vigorous  glance  of  this  eye  fixes  its  mark  and  hits  it. 
Prompt  in  feizing  the  furface  of  objects,  this  man  is  no  lefs  exadt 
in  penetrating  them,  and  fearching  them  to  the  bottom.  He  will 
not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  eafily  impofed  upon. 


. IV. 

I would  allow  to  this  moil  enlargement  of  mind,  moft  magna- 
nimity and  firmnefs : he  rules  without  arrogance,  w ith  the  noble 
fimplicity  which  his  native  energy  infpires. 


A d d i - 
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Addition.  F.  F. 

i.  and  4.  Are  two  different  drawings  of  the  fame  eye.  2.  and 
3.  Prefent  the  eyes  of  the  fame  head,  viewed  in  front.  This  look 
is  uncommonly  luminous  : it  flaflies  like  lightning,  but  it  palfes 
away  as  quickly,  and  only  glances  on  its  object.  It  is  impoffible 
for  it  to  fix,  neverthelefs  it  will  perceive  in  its  rapidity  what  a 
thoufand  others  will  hardly  catch,  by  employing  the  clofefl  atten- 
tion. The  happieft  inftinCt  directs  it  in  its  obfervations  and  de- 
cifions  ; but  it  is  not  fufceptible  of  that  reflecting  calmnefs,'  of 
that  conftant  and  perfevering  affection  which  ferious  and  pro- 
found meditation  requires.  The  eyebrow  bears  the  fame  cha- 
racter : you  difcern  in  it  a fpirit  lefs  accultomed  to  feek  than  to 
find,  prompt  to  feize  and  to  communicate  ideas. 

Profile  1.  is  more  judicious  than  4.  becaufe  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  fomewhat  more  tranquil. 

The  eyes  No.  5.  5.  difcover  a folid  thinker,  who  will 
be  in  no  hurry  to  aft,  but  who,  if  occafion  require,  will 
know  how  to  force  his  way,  and  give  proof  of  his  intrepidity.  In 
thefe  eyebrows  there  is  more  vivacity,  more  vigour,  and  dignity, 
than  in  the  preceding. 


Addition  G.  G. 

1. 


You  difcover  in  thefe  eyes  a bold  activity,  a fenfe  of  fuperiori- 
ty,  vivacity,  a manly  and  determined  fpirit,  a greatnefs  and  dig- 
nity of  foul  which  frequently  rife  to  the  fublime  ; which  at  the 
fame  moment,  in  the  fame  aCtion,  in  the  fame  word,  and  the  fame 
look,  combines  the  highefl  degree  of  fimplicity  and  energy.  The 

con- 
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contour  of  the  under  eyelid  is  not  fufficiently  bold,  and  confider- 
ably  weakens  the  whole  of  the  character  which  we  have  juft 
traced i 


ii. 

Copied  after  a Ciipid  by  Mengs.  Nothing  can  be  more  ad- 
tnirable  than  the  ftruCture,  and  the  arch  of  thefe  eyes : there  is 
no  interruption,  no  unnatural  curve,  no  difproportion.  Every 
thing  here  fuggefts  the  thoughtleffnefs  of  early  youth  : ferious 
projects  and  meditations  are  banifhed  from  that  look,  it  breathes 
nothing  but  fenfuality  ; it  is  a faithful  picture  of  the  individual. 

iii. 

In  examining  this  you  difcern  ihthe  ecftafy,  more  or  lefs  con- 
vulfive,  of  1.  a penetrating  fpirit,  a character  affectionate  and 
iitipaffioned.  2.  Looks  carelefsly  forward ; it  is  artlefs  and  un- 
affected, but,  at  the  fame  time,  almoft  deftitute  of  foul. 


Addition  LI.  H. 

Let  us  characterize,  in  two  words,  the  eyes  of  the  annexed 
plate. 

1 

* I i:  ,V 

1. 

Force,  candor,  and  goodnefs.  If  we  pay  attention  to  the  en- 
ergy which  the  eyebrow  promifes,  we  fhall  find  that  the  con- 
tours, and  efpecially  the  interior  contours,  are  almoft  too  feeble. 
This  eye,  without  being  the  eye  of  genius,  is  capable  of  found 
obfervation. 


T 


11. 
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II. 

The  upper  part  is  more  expreffive  than  the  under,  and  theob- 
tufeangle  of  the  corner  forms  a contrail  with  the  under  part  of 
the  upper  eyelid. 


hi. 

Furnilhes  me  with  the  fame  remark,  and  fuggefts  the  idea  of 
an  energetic  fool,  of  a man  of  lofty  pretenfions,  but  not  deffitute 
of  character,  and  whofe  vigor  is  not  retrained  by  wifdom. 


IV. 

• \ 

Loves,  believes,  hopes,  and  fuffers:  he  has  the  power  of  con- 
centrating different  faculties  toward  one  and  the  fame  point. 


v. 

Rapidly  illuminates  every  objedf  ; every  thing  lingular  ftrikes 
him,  he  feizes  every  thing  with  facility,  he  gives  to  each  its  true 
name,  and  affigns  it  proper  place ; but  he  inveftigates  nothing 
profoundly,  and  is  not  fufficiently  calm  to  employ  himfelf  in  an 
accurate  analyfis. 


VI. 

Is  more  animated,  more  affe&ionate,  more  energetic,  and 
snore  folid  than  the  preceding. 


VII. 
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VII. 

Is  fuperiorto  all  the  others : that  look  is  pure,  tender,  delicate, 
replete  with  dignity  and  genius,  but  it  does  not  announce  a man 
accorr.pliilied  in  the  art  of  fortnirig  and  conducing  a plan. 

VIII. 

May  have  more  judgment  than  7,  more  reflexion,  and  more 
energy,  but  he  certainly  has  not,  like  the  other,  that  delicacy  of 
tad!  which  is  peculiar  to  genius,  nor  that  lively  and  rapid  fpirit1 
of  obfervation  which  the  fentiment  of  love  bellows. 


IX. 

The  eye  drawn  by  a.  magnifier,  feems  fond  of  pomp  and  glare; 
and  it,  in  truth,  belongs  to  a mufician  of  fuperior  genius,  whpfe 
numerous  productions  flrongly  favour  of  this  dilpofition. 


Addition  I.  I. 

Thomas  Howard  and  Balthazar  Becker, 

1. 

Thomas  Howard,  drawn  bv  Holbein,  with  his  ufual  preciflon. 
Were  the  foldier  difpofed  to  deny  to  this  phyfionomy  the  courage 
which  conflitutes  heroes,  the  fage  furely  will  allow  it  the  praife 
of  wifdom.  You  find  in  the  look  and  in  the  mouth,  the  addrefs 
and  urbanity  which  commerce  with  the  world  beflows.  The 
forehead,  the  chin,  and  elpecially  the  eyes,  bear  the  imprefs  of 

T 1 the 
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the  ftatefman,  pradtifed  in  bufinefs,  occupied  with  projects  of 
great  importance ; one  who  thinks  with  freedom,  who  writes 
with  circum  pedlion,  and  who  adlswith  timidity.  I think  I dif- 
cern  in  the  whole  of  the  face  a courtier  whofe  charafter  is  na- 
turally harfh,  but  who  has  learned  to  foften  it  on  principle. 


Balthazar  Becker  may  ferve  as  a contraft  to  the  preceding,  as 
well  from  the  form  of  the  face,  as  from  the  eyes.  Shall  I noc  be 
accufed  of  reafoning  inconclufively  if  I maintain,  that  this  per- 
fonage  unites  at  once  a penetrating  genius,  caprice  in  decifion, 
and  a fund  of  obftinacy  ? He  has  the  look  of  a thinker,  the 
nofe  and  mouth  of  a man  of  fenfe  and  integrity,  rather  than  of  a 
man  of  delicacy  and  accute  difcernment;  but  the  form  of  the 
whole,  the  forehead,  and  particularly  the  eyes,  difcover  a fpirit 
of  contradiction,  and  a decided  propenfity  to  conceit. 


HI. 

* 

I prefent  the  profile  of  a young  man  remarkable  equally  for 
the  dignity,  and  the  originality  of  his  character.  Thecalmnefs 
of  his  look  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  redlitude  of  his  under- 
filling and  of  his  heart.  Confident  of  his  native  energy,  he 
endeavours  to  draw  all  his  fupplies  from  himfelf,  and  learns  to 
depend  only  on  his  own  ftrength.  Adorned  with  talents,  and 
poflefling  (lores  of  knowledge,  he  has  the  art  of  enjoying  them 
quietly,  and  turns  them  to  good  account:  he  confcientioufly 
fulfills  the  duties  of  his  ftation  : he  has  taught  himfelf  to  control 
and  reftrain  his  paffions  : rarely  will  they  cloud  his  reafon,  rare- 
ly will  they  influence  the  judgments  which  he  pronounces.  Ab 
eye  which  obferves  fo  calmly,  may  boldly  plunge  into  labyrinths, 
without  any  apprehenllon  of  being  loft.  The  eyebrow  denotes 
a mind  familiarized  to  refledtion  and  fufFering.  What  fagacity 
in  tjie  nofe ! what  candour  in  the  mouth ! 


Ad- 
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Addition.  K.  K. 

^Jl  TEN  BOG  ART}  CatTENEURG,  AND  GrAU. 

3. 

l'he  incorredlnefs  of  the  under  lip  excepted,  it  is  impoffible 
not  to  love  fo  good  a phyfionomy,  even  though  our  religious 
principles  fhould  prefcribe  an  averfion  to  arminianifm,  of  which 
Uitenbogart  was  a zealous  fupporter.  I will  fay  more:  Might 
not  a face  like  this  be  capable  of  reconciling  us  to  the  fpirit  of 
that  fedt  ? Yes,  I attach  myfelf  from  inclination  to  that  philo- 
fophical  and  peaceful  forehead*  to  that  phlegmatico-melancholic 
look,  which  nothing  difcompofes,  and  which  never  will  difturb 
any  one;  which  examines  every  thing  without  prejudice,  which 
fets  up  no  claims  for  felf,  and  exercifes  a lpirit  of  perfedt  toler- 
ance toward  others ; which  fuffers  with  patience,  and  completely 
refigns  itfelf  to  didlates  of  a delicate  copfcience.  That  judicious 
nofe,  that  harmony,  and  that  unity  of  the  whole,  mud  afford 
equal  fatisfadlion*. 

The  forehead  is  more  harfh,  the  look  more  open,  blended 
with  a flight  infufion  of  pretenfion,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  free 
from  pride.  The  eyes  of  Cattenburg  diffufe  their  rays,  thofe 
of  Uitenbogart  colledl  them.  This  laft  deems  himfelf  happy, 
when,  unnoticed  by  the  world,  he  can  give  himfelf  calmly  up  to 

* Mierefeldt  and  Ravenftein,  two  of  the  greateft  painters  I ltpow,  and 
who  frequently  difpute  precedency  with  Van  l yk,  have  employed  their 
pencil  in  painting  this  intereftipg  man.  Ravehftein’s  portrait  of  him  is  n 
the  collection  of  my  brother-in-law,  the  fenator  Schinz,  at  Zuric,  It  is 
difficult  to  fay  which  is  mofl  amiable,  the  original  of  the  portrait,  or  thp 
painter. 
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his  meditations.  The  other  is  attentive,  makes  advances  to 
you,  endeavours  like  a friend  to  outrun  your  wifhes,,  feeks  occa- 
fion  to  oblige  you,  and  cordiajly  grants  you  his  proteftion, 

■ Itii  . - • 

+ 

Here  are  eyes  which  fpeak,  and  which  the  impulfe  of  their 
native  force  calls  forth  into  prominency;  they  command,  (with- 
out having,  however,  that  decided  empire  which  diftinguifhes 
the  look  of  a Guftavus-Adolphus,  of  a Loyola,  or  of  a Wren,) 
they  penetrate  you,  the  will  not  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  impofed 
upon,  they  announce  a man  prepared  for  eve  y event,  who  re- 
fills without  yielding,  and  whofe  vigilant  activity  nothing  can 
exhauft.  Thefe  eyes,  fo  clofe  to  thefe  bufhy  eyebrows,  rejeCt 
all  merely  fuperficial  knowledge.  The  nofe  completely  correl- 
ponds  to  this  character. 


Addition  L.  L, 

John  Hoze, 

A celebrated  PJtyJician  at  Ricbterfwjl,  in  the  Canton  of  Zuric. 

The  caricature  of  one  of  the  moll  eminent,  the  moll  affec5 
tionate,  and  confequently,  one  of  the  moll  amiable  men  with 
whom  I am  acquainted.  I call  this  print  a caricature,  becaufe  the 
amiablenefs  which  conliitutesthe  dillinttive  merit  of  the  original, 
has  difappeared  under  the  graver . Iy  thele  fea  tyres  you  fee  fcarce- 
ly  any  thing  more  than  a mind  prompt  and  firm,  reflecting  and 
refolute  in  all  its  actions ; but  the  fincereand  fbiid  friend,  whofe 
noble  geyerofity  infpires  confidence,  is  hardly  at  all  e^prelfed. 
That  look  fo  penetrating  prefer  yes  the  fame  force  and  the  fame 
energy  in  the  original,  but  there  it  is  more  foftened.  Such  as 
it  is  expreffed  in  this  copy,  it  pierces  through  the  furface  of 
things,  it  enters  with  precifion  into  every  detail.  In  exaCt  truth 

this 


this  is  not  the  look  of  gentlenefs ; it  is  too  clear,  it  difcerns, 
with  too  much  fagacity,  falfehood  from  truth ; with  fuch  a 
look  a man  will  give  way  fometimes  to  vivacity,  and  to  his  na- 
tural a&ivity.  .The  nofe  difcovers  the  love  of  order  and  exaft- 
nels,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  a certain  degree  of  referve.  I rank 
the  forehead  with  thofe  which  are  denominated  open  : it  is  the  re- 
flex of  the  ferene  Iky.  It  is  not  furrowed  by  wrinkles,  and  is 
incapable  of  being  fo.  What  it  does  not  catch  at  the  firfl  mo- 
ment, it  will  nev  er  be  able  to  comprehend  by  dint  of  medita- 
tion : it  reje&s  with  deteflation  even  the  flighted:  degree  of  con- 
fufion;  and  the  eye,  in  its  turn,  rejects  every  idea  that  is  vague 
orobfcure.  This  charadler,  in  general,  reftribts  itfelf  invaria- 
bly to  principles  of  order,  juftice,  and  truth.  I am  perfuaded 
that  this  man  might  have  raifed  himfelf  to  the  firfl:  rank  among 
artifts;  his  capacity,  his  accuracy,  his  elegance  and  tafte,  would 
have  enfured  him  the  moft  brilliant  luccefs:  he  pofiefles  exactly 
that  degree  of  genius  which  is  requifite  for  finifhed  execution, 
and  for  perfuing  and  completing  an  extenfive  work.  I fee  in 
him  a reafon  fo  found,  and  imagination  fo  happy,  fo  much  fere- 
nity  of  mind,  a vigor  fo  manly,  fo  much  fire,  patience,  andpre- 
cifion,  fo  much  delicacy  and  energy  of  feeling,  that  if  I were 
called  upon  to  give  a receipt  for  a character  perfe&ly  noble  and 
juft,  zealous  in  the  caufe  of  goodnefs,  and  ever  adtive  in  pro- 
moting it,  I would  prefcri be  the  ingredients  of  which  this  one  is 
compounded,  the  fame  quantities,  and  the  fame  mixture. 

Thofe  who  knew  the  original,  afliiredly  will  not  accufe  me  of 
having  flattered  him  ; and,  far  from  reproaching  me  with  hav- 
ing faid  too  much,  will  be  ready  to  demand  why  I have  been  fo 
fparing  in  his  commendation, 

Of  the  Eyebrows. 

The  eyebrows  alone  often  become  the  pofitive  expreffion  of  the 
character  of  a man  : witnefsthe  portraits  of  Taflo,  Leon  Batifte, 
Alberti,  Boileau,  Turenne,  Le  Fevre,  Apelles,  Ochfenftirn, 
Clarke,  Newton,  See. 
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Eyebrows  gently  arched  accord  with  the  modefty  and  fimpli* 
city  of  a virgin. 

When  placed  in  a {trait  line  and  horizontally,  half  curbed, 
force  of  mind  is  found  united  with  a frank  benevolence. 

<* 

Rough  and  irregular  eyebrows,  are  always  the  fign  of  ungo- 
vernable vivacity  ; but  this  fame  confufion  announces  retrained 
pafiion,  if  the  hair  is  of  fine  and  flexible  contexture. 

When  they  are  thick  and  com pa6t,j  with  the  laflies  likewife  fo, 
and,  to  life  the  expreflion,  drawn  into  a line,  they  decidedly 
promife  a folid  judgment,  a profound  fagacity,  and  a clear 
and  edate  underftanding. 

Eyebrows  which  join  each  other,  were  confidered  among  the 
Arabians  as  a trait  of  beauty,  while  the  ancient  phyfionomifts 
attached  to  them  the  idea  of  a fallen  charafter.  I can  neither 
adopt  the  one  nor  the  other  of  thefe  two  opinions ; the  firft  ap- 
pears to  me  falfe,  the  fecond  exaggerated  ; for  I have  often  found 
thefe  forts  of  eyebrows  in  phyfionomies  the  mod  pleafing  and 
amiable.  It  is,  notwithftanding,  true,  that  they  bring  into  the 
face  the  appearance  of  a certain  portion  of  trouble  in  the  mind 
or  heart. 

Winckleman  fays,  that  deprefled  eyebrows  give  to  the  head  of 
Antinous  a tint  of  harflinefs  and  melancholy. 

I have  never  feen  a profound  thinker,  nor  even  a firm  and  ju- 
dicious man,  with  flender  eyebrows,  placed  very  high,  and  di- 
viding the  forehead  into  two  equal  parts. 

Slender  eyebrows  are  an  infallible  mark  of  phlegm  and  weak- 
nefs.  It  is  not  hence  to  be  inferred,  that  a choleric  and  very  en- 
ergetic man  may  not  have  flender  eyebrows;  but  their  fmallncfs 
always  diminifhes  the  force  and  vivacity  of  charadler. 


Angulous 
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Angulous  and  tranfverfe,  they  denote  an  active  and  prolific  mind. 
The  more  they  approach  to  the  eyes,  the  more  the  character 
is  ferious,  profound,  and  folid.  This  lofes  its  force,  its  firmnefs, 
apd  boldnefs,  in  proportion  as  the  eyebrows  are  raifed. 

A great  diftance  of  one  from  the  other,  announces  a facility  of 
conception,  a foul  palm  and  tranquil. 

White  eyebrows  befpeak  natural  imbecility. 

Park-brown  are  the  emblems  of  ftrength. 

The  movement  of  the  eyebrows  has  infinite  expreffion;  it 
ferves  principally  to  mark  the  ignoble  paflions,  pride,  anger, 
difdain.  A fupercilious  man  is  a contemptible  being. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


Mr.  de  Buffon, 


‘ After  the  eyes,  the  parts  of  the  face  which  molt  contribute 
4 to  mark  the  phyfionomy,  are  the  eyebrows ; as  they  are  of  a 
‘ nature  different  from  the  other  parts,  they  are  more  apparent 
‘ by  this  contraft,  and  ftrike  more  than  any  other  trait ; the  eye- 
‘ brows  are  a fliading  in  the  pidlure,  heightening  the  colour  and 

* the  form.  The  eye  lafhesalfo  have  their  effect;  when  they  are 

* long  and  clofe-planted  the  eyes  appear  more  beautiful,  and  the 
4 afpeft  more  temperate  Only  mankind  and  the  monkey  have 
‘ lafhes  on  both  eyelids;  all  other  apimals  have  them  not  oi} 

* the  under  one;  and  even  in  man  the  under  is  much  more 
‘ flenderly  furnifhed  than  the  upper  eyelid;  they  fometimes  be- 
‘ come  fo  long  in  old  age,  that  people  are  obliged  to  cut  them. 
‘ The  eyebrows  have  but  two  movements,  and  thefe  depend  up- 

* on  the  mufcles  of  the  forehead,  by  one  of  which  they  are 

‘ raifed 
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* raifed,  and  by  the  other  drawn  down  in  approximating  each 

* other.”  ■ .. 

« ■ *■»  ij  ■ . " . • *» • 1 « • * ;.l  I . . ..  p;  ; . ’ 

’ \ ■ * » • . . , j . 

Le  Brun, 

t1'  1 ' i ' ; -'a  ■ :: 

.■  I ■ . i.  j 

Trcatifc  on  the  cl ar after  of  the  Pajfons. 

• j » • .tfji.  .1  ' J JVfi,’’  "J  ■*  ^ ■ 

* There  are  two  movements  in  the  eyebrows,  which  exprefs 

* all  the  operations  of  the  paflions.  Thefe  two  movements  have 

* a perfect  relation  to  two  appetites  in  the  feniitive  part  of  the 
‘foul;  the  concutifcible  appetite,  and  the  iracible'  appetite. 

* That  which  raifes  them  towards  the  brain,  exprefles  all  the 

* fiercer  and  more  cruel  paffions. 

* There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  eyebrow  is  elevated,  one 

* where  it  is  raifed  in  the  middle,  and  this  elevation  expreffes 

* agreeable  emotions.  When  the  eyebrow  rifes  in  the  middle, 
‘ the  fides  of  tne  mouth  are  raifed : in  iorrow  the  middle  of  the 

* mouth  l ifes. 

* When  the  eyebrow  falls  in  the  middle,  this  movement  marks 

* a corporeal  affliction,  the  fides  of  the  mouth  being  at  the  fame 

* time  depreffed. 

I , ■ • • * * 4 

* 111  laughter  all  the  parts  follow  them  ; for  the  eyebrows 

* finking  towards  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  occafion  the  nofe, 

* the  mouth,  and  the  eyes  to  follow  the  fame  movement.” 


addition  A. 

If  we  endeavour  to  judge  of  whole  nations  by  one  or  by  an- 
pther  diftinCt  part  of  the  countenance,  the  Englifli  will  obtain 
the  preference  with  refpeCt  to  the  eyebrows.  Among  them  this 
trait  alwavs  charadterifes  the  thinker  ; and  I {hall  rifk  nothing 

in 
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in  doubting,  whether  the  fertile  genius  of  the  French  does  not 
ordinarily  manifefi:  itfelf  by  the  form  of  the  nofe.  Run  over  a 
certain  number  of  Englifh  portraits,  and  you  will  be  convinced 
of  the  juftnefs  of  my  remark. 

If  I faw  in  this  portrait  of  Clarke,  only  the  eyebrows—* 
and  they  are  indifferently  enough  defigned — I fhould  not,  for 
an  inftant,  doubt  of  the  majeftic  conformation  of  the  forehead  and 
the  nofe,  which  mud  neceffarily  be  imagined.  I will  fay  further, 
that  if’ I do  not  here  difcern  the  higheft  degree  of  penetration, 
combined  with  an  equal  portion  of  practical  fenfe,  I muff  def- 
pair  of  ever  finding  it.  A phyfionomy  adorned  with  fuch  eye- 
brows, would  infpire  me,  at  the  diftance  of  a hundred  paces, 
with  the  mod  profound  veneration : I fhould  refpeftfully  pre- 
fent  myfelf  before  him,  endeavouring  to  conceal  all  my  weak- 
nefles,  without  too  much  flattering  myfelf,  that  they  would  not 
be  perceived,  and  I fhould  be  careful  not  to  aflume  borrowed 
virtues,  perfuaded  that  my  oftentation  could  not  efcape  fo  pene- 
trating an  obferver,  capable,  as  he  muft  be,  to  diflinguifh  my 
good  qualities,  tfioqgli  difguiied  under  the  thickeft  veil. 

Addition  B. 

Diemereroek,  Hides,  Cppyck,  and  Rivet. 

I affign  the  preference  to  Diemerbroek,  on  account  of  the 
hair.  The  amiable  fagacity  of  his  charafler  pleafingly  appears 
in  every  part  of  the  eyebrow,  in  every  hair  of  the  head.  In  ad- 
mira1  Hides,  the  drawing,  the  form,  and  mafs  of  the  eyebrows 
moft  expreflively  indicate  a determined  mind,  active  and  vigour- 
ous,  which  leaves  no  time  for  his  projects  to  cool.  Who  would 
prefume  to  fport  at  fuch  a phyfionomy,  at  this  penetrating  look, 
at  thofe  eyebrows  ? Could  a timid  and  irrefolute  character  bear 
the  prefence  of  fuch  a man  ? 

There  is  npuch  more  coolnefs  and  reflection,  lefs  activity,  0f 

boldnefs 


boMnefs,  and  morofenefs,  in  the  eyebrows  of  Oppyck.  We  there 
acknowledge  true  candour,  uninfluenced  by  the  paffions. 

With  eyebrows  like  thofe,  Rivet  is  above  minute  examina- 
tion ; we  dread  to  decide  upon  uncommon  impreflions,  but  ad- 
here more  firongly  to  thofe  already  received.  The  eye,  the 
forehead,  the  nofe,  the  mouth,  correfponde'd  in  furnifhing  the 
fame  indications. 

ii  To  this  I would  affign  the  charafter  of  temperate  fagacity, 
founded  upon  experience. 

2.  That  energetic  courage  which  is  effential  to  heroes. 

* , ■ ' t * . . y 

3.  A found  and  upright  mind. 

4.  A manly  prudence,  fearching  after  knowledge. 

Thcfe  four  kinds  of  eyebrows  are  feldom  found  among  wo- 
men, If  the  fair  fex  differed  from  ours  only  in  this  Angle 
trait,  the  diflinftion  would  flill  be  fullkiently  eftablifhed. 


Of  the  Nose, 

1 J ‘ 'KmL  ' 

» • T , / 

The  ancients  were  right  in  calling  the  nofe  h<meftamcntumfaociH 
I believe  I have  before  faid,  that  1 look  upon  this  part  as  the 
bafis  of  the  forehead.  Such  as  underftand  a little  of  the  theory 
of  gothic  architecture,  will  eafily  comprehend  my  comparifon. 
The  nofe  is  appointed  to  fuftain  the  arch  of  the  forehead,  which 
but  for  foch  friendly  fupport,  would  prefs  the  cheeks  and  the 
mouth  downwards, 

A fine  nofe  never  afTcciates  with  a deformed  face.  A difa- 
greeable  face  may  have  fine  eyes,  but  a regular  nofe  neceffarily 
infers  a happy  analogy  of  ^he  other  features.  T{ms  we  may 

•perceiv^ 
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perceive  a thoufand  fine  eyes  for  one  Angle  nofe  perfedlSy  weli- 
formed ; and  where  one  fo  formed  is  fount],  it  always  implies  a. 
character  of  diftinguiflied  excellence.  Non  cuique  datum  epl 
habere  nafum.  Here  follows  what,  according  to  my  opinion,  is 
necefiaiy  for  the  conformation  of  a nofe  perfe&Jy  beaii-i&L 

a.  Its  length  ought  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  forehead. 

b.  It  mull  have  a gentle  falling-in  near  the  root. 

i , • . ;lr.,  • 

e.  Viewed  in  the  front,  the  ridge,  (fphia}  dor/urn  he 

large  with  the  two  fides  nearly  parallel:  but  the  breadth  CMli  be 
a little  increafed  near  the  middle. 

d . The  extremity  or  tip  of  the  nofe  ( orbiculus ) nruft  mot  Ihefioo 
fllarply  pointed  nor  too  obtufe:  the  lower  contour  muft  [be  fonjt., 
cd  with  precifion  and  with  connexion,  neither  too  pointed  nsr 
too  large. 

f.  In  front  the  fides  of  the  nofe  (pinna)  mud  diftmfHv  preiccit 
themfclves,  fo  that  the  noftrils  agreeably  fore-fiiorten  at  the  istxt- 
tom. 

f-.  In  the  profile,  the  bafeofthe  nofe  mull  be  only  one  dsiriof 
its  length. 

g.  The  noftrils  muft  draw  more  or  lefs  towards  a point,  and 
become  rounded  as  they  recede. 

h.  The  fides  of  the  nofe,  or  of  the  ridge  of  the  noli,  mull  be 
formed  arch- wife. 

j 

i.  The  upper  part  muft  nearly  unite  with  the  arch  of  the  eye- 
bone,  and  its  dimenfion  on  the  fide  of  the  eye  muft  be  at  leaS 
half  an  inch. 

A nofe  comprehending  all  thefe  perfeflfions,  exprefles  all  that 
can  be  exprefled.  There  are,  however,  many  perfons,  of  the 
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greateft  merit  who  have  badly  formed  nofes  ; but  we  muft  dif- 
tinguifh  between  the  different  kinds  ofrrierit  for  which  they  are 
remarkable.  Thus,  for  example,  I have  feen  men  very  well- 
bred,  generous,  and  judicious,  with  fmall  nofes  oblique  in  pro- 
file, although  in  other  refpefts  happily  Organifed  : they  polfefled 
eftimable  qualities,  but  thefe  were  confined  to  a gentlenefs  of 
temper,  forbearance,  attention  and  docility,  difpofing  them  to 
receive  and  relifh  fenfations  of  delicacy.  Nofes  arched  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  root  belong  to  elevated’  charaftfcrs,  who  are 
called  upon  to  command,  to  accomplifh  great  things,  firm  in 
their  projefts,  and  ardent  in  the  purfuit  of  them.  Perpendicu- 
lar nofes  — that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  approach  towards  that  form, 
for  I always  hold  it  as  a leading  principle,  that  in  all  her  prodiic-  * 
tions,  nature  abhors  lines  entirely  ftrait — this  fort  of  nofes,  I 
fay,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  key-ftone  between  the  two 
others  : they  fuppofe  a foul  that  knows  how  to  aft  and  to  fiiffer 
tranquilly  and  with  energy. 

Socrates,  Boerhaave,  and  Laireffe,  had  very  ill  formed  nofes, 
and  yet  they  were  neverthelefs  very  great  men,  but  the  fund  of 
their  charafter  was  that  of  a gentle  and  patient  difpofition. 

A nofe  with  a large  ridge,- whether  it  may  be  ftrait  or  curved, 
always  announces  tuperior  faculties.  In  this  I have  never  been 
miftaken;  but  this  form  is  very  rare.  You  may  examine  ten' 
thoufand  natural  faces,  and  a thoufand  portraits  of  celebrated 
men,  without  finding  a tingle  one  of  this  description  : this  trait, 
however,  appears,  more  or  lefs,  in  the  portraits  of  Faufte  Socin, 
Swift,  Cefar  Borgia,  Clepzeker,  Anthony  Pagi,  John  Charles 
d’Enkenberg,  (a  perfon  famous  for  his  bodily  ftrength)  Paul 
Sarpi,  Peter  de  Medicis,  Francois  Carrache,  Caffini,  Lucas  of 

Levden,  Titian. 

* * 

Without  this  large  ridge,  and  a very  narrow  root,  the  nofe  of- 
ten indicates  an  extraordinary  energy— but  this  is  almoft  always 
fo  momentary  and  evanefcent,  that  its  appearance  and  departure 

are  equally  imperceptible. 
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The  Tartars  have  generally  broad  and  hollowed  nofes;  the 
African  negroes  flat;  the  Jews,  for  the  mod  part,  aquiline;  the 
Englifh,cartiliginious,  andfeldom  pointed.  If  we  mayjudge  from 
paintings  and  portraits,  fine  nofes  are  not  common  among  the 
Dutch.  In  the  natives  of  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  this  trait  is  dif- 
tinftive  and  of  the  greateft  exprdfion.  Upon  the  whole,  and  I 
have  faid  it  before,  the  nofe  is  abfolutely  charafleriftic  of  the 
celebrated  men  of  France;  of  which  the  galleries  of  Perraultand 
Morin  afford  futficient  proofs. 

A fmail  noftril  is  an  infallible  fign  of  a timid  mind,  incapable 
of  undertaking  the  molt  inconfiderable  enterprize. 

When  the  fides  of  the  nofe  are  very  flexible,  and  very  quickly 
excited  to  motion,  they  {hew  a great  delicacy  of  fentiment,  which 
may  eafily  degenerate  into  fenfuality  and  voluptuoufnefs. 


Addition  A. 

1.  The  nofe  and  the  eye  anounce  a man  of  upright  intentions, 
a found  mind,  and  a vigourous  temperament. 

2.  This  fdmewhat  favourably  prepoflfflesby  its  form,  but  ftill 
it  is  but  the  caricature  of  the  nofe  of  an  injudicious  pepfon*.  Its 
bridge  is  too  much  lengthened,  and  to  abruptly  detached  from 
the  root. 

3.  This  has  more  meaning.  To  have  given  it  greater  expreffion 
the  extremity  Ihould  have  been  defigned  with  more  boldnefs. 

Thefe  two  nofes  4.  and  5.  border  upon  folly,  particularly  5. 
When  the  concave  from  the  root  of  the  nofe  is  fo  much  length- 
ened that  the  nofe  becomes  too  fuddenly  and  difagreeably  promi- 
nent, and  in  difproportion  with  the  extremity,  I always  ex- 
pert fome  confufion  in  the  mind.  With  regard  to  5.  it  is  unne- 
ceffary  to  mention  that  fharp  and  fcornful  air,  which  disfigures 
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the  eye,  the  chin  and  the  mouth  : ypu  will  alfo  obferve  in  all 
thefe  parts  that  insupportable  void  commonly  belonging  to  pre- 
fumptuous  people* 

Addition  B. 

Eight  Noses. 

Thefe  contours  appear  to  be  drawn  after  nature  : they  have 
all  an  air  of  truth,  and  are  all  above  the  common — but  nevfr- 
thelefs,  they  admit  of  diftinctions. 

1.  I am  not  convinced,  whether  this  is  the  nofe  of  a man 
fedate,  judicious  and  experienced,  who,  notwithstanding,  has  not 
attained  to  a decided  fuperiority* 

2.  Is  much  inferior  to  the  former;  it  is  lets  expreffive,  butcir- 
cumfpeeft,  timid,  fcrupulovis,  and  minute. 

3.  Is  oppofedto2,  energetic,  bold,  and  determined,  at  the  fame 
time  fufficiently  confiderate.  to  weigh  /the  balance  of  reafon  the 
probable  fuccefs  of  his  enterprizes. 

4.  If  I allow  him  not  a (hare  of  undemanding,  dill  I believe 
him  more  judicious  than  3,  though  he  is  not  fo  decided  a charac- 
ter. 

5.  This  nofe  appears  to  belong  to  the  fame  family  with  4,  but 
is  more  juvenile,  and  perhaps  that  of  a fen,  or  a younger  brother. 

6.  This  (ketch  of  anoreis  in  fo  Angular  a (tile,  that  I am  unable 
to  form  a precife  judgment  of,  or  even  to  account  by  conje&ure, 
for  the  caufe  of  its  deviation.  At  the  word,  I would  infer  an 
original  turn  of  mind  and  good  nature,  rather  than  fplended 
talents,  or  a malignant  difpofition.  The  end  being  brought  down 
too  low,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a carricature. 


7.  Belongs 
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Belongs  to  a man  converfant  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life, 
more  fenfible  and  precife  than  i,  more  enterprifing  than  2,  more 
fubtle  than  4 and  5. 

8.  Is  the  moft  remarkable  and  mahly  of  the  whole.  It  is  the 
nofe  of  a minifter  of  ftate,  or  a prince. 


Addition  C. 

Eight  Noses. 

> 

Amongft  the  nofes  of  this  plate,  there  is  not  one  very  remarka- 
ble. However,  were  I to  decide,  I fhould  fay  4 would  captivate 
by  its  originality,  and  8 by  its  expreffion  of  judgment. 

1.  Appears  fenfual  and  voluptuous,  but  fundamentally  good. 
2:  Exceffively  phlegmatic,  ciicumfpedt  and  loyal.  3.  Has  the 
famechara&er,  only  with  a little  more  fhrewdnefs.  4.  Inclines  to 
voluptuoufnefs ; but  this  propenfity  does  not  hinder  him  from 
being  judicious  and  generous.  But  few  things  are  wanting  to 
make  him  a man  of  a fuperior  charadler.  5.  Has  fo  great  an 
analogy  to  2,  that  they  may  be  eafily  confounded.  They  are  ap- 
parently of  the  fame  family.  6.  Has  more  dignity'  than  2 and 
8.  7.  Has  perhaps  more  difcernment  than  the  preceding  j 

but  this  is  lefs  from  reafon  than  from  inftinft.  8.  Is  above  all 
the  others,  as  much  for  folidity  of  judgment  as  delicacy  of 
mind. 


Addition  D. 

Nike  Noses  Shaded,  in  profile. 

None  of  thefe  entirely  indicate  a found  and  upright  mind. 
At  moft,  we  may  except  4 and  5,  and  ftill  they  are  lubjedts  for 
criticifm. 
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4.  Hasgoodnefs  and  civility,  but,  to  fpeak  with  more  preci- 
fion,  it  is  a little  too  much  (hortened,  the  fide  of  the  extremity 
is  too  much  rounded,  and  too  (lightly  (haded — a defeft  which  I 
have  before  imputed  to  each  number  in  this  plate.  5.  Is  dif- 
tinguifhed  above  the  others  by  the  ftrength  of  its  chara&er, 
which  imports  much  penetration  and  fagacity,  a determined 
mind  and  mafculine  vigour. 

1.  Is  deflitute  of  every  fentiment  of  delicacy.  I do  not  be- 
lieve him  without  malice.  2.  Is  the  caricature  of  a nofe  which 
fuppofes  good  fenfe,  and  nothing  more.  3.  Naturally  timid, 
and  only  eftimable  for  the  love  of  order  and  neatnefs.*  6.  The 
fame  as  the  preceding,  befules  which  1 difcover  a tint  of  volup- 
tuoufncfs.  7.  Is  abandoned  to  brutal  rudenefs.  8.  The  expref- 
(ion  of  this  is  fomewhat  modified  by  a fund  of  good  nature.  9. 
This  wants  truth:  the  upper  contour,  and  that  of  the  lower  ex- 
tremity are  abofultely  wanting. 

In  all  thefe  profiles  the  noftrils  are  altogether  unpardonable, 
t doubt  whether  the  defigner  worked  after  nature. 

Addition  £. 

1.  Philippus  Audax. 

If  the  form  of  this  face  is  not  exprefiive,  we  mud  defpair  of 
ever  finding  one  that  is  fo.  Such  a nofe  infpires  rhe  fentiment 
of  his  energy;  and  we  feel  this  fentiment  fomewhat  as  a man  in 
good  health,  enjoys  that  health  without  paying  attention  to  it. 
Proportion  obferved,  the  chin  might  have  been  more  embolden- 
ed, and  the  eye  does  not  fufficiently  charadleiife  the  courage  of 
a hero  who  has  merited  the  furname  of  Bold ; but  the  mouth 
mod  excellently  defcribes  a meditative  fagacity,  an  unembarrafied 
attention,  and  the  compofure  of  a manly  energy.  2.  This  is 
not  a common  phvfionomy,  but  the  forehead  has  not  all  that  is 
necelTary  to  mark  a great  man.  I am  greatly  pleafed  with  the 
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evebrows  and  the  nofe.  One  cannot  but  difcover  in  them  firm- 
hefs,  courtefy,  a found  and  clear  judgment,  and  an  infinite  fa- 
gacity.  The  eye  is  full  of  fweetnefs  and  beneficence  the  mouth 
is  the  organ  of  reafon.  The  energy  of  the  chin  is  a little  in 
contrail  with  the  delicacy  of  the  look. 

I alfo  much  admire  nofeslike  this  you  fee  in  profile  of  Am- 
merbach.  What  fentiment,  what  probity,  what  folidity  and 
force ! This  man  is  too  fure  of  his  objeCl  not  to  make  his  opi- 
nions'be  adopted  by  all  the  world,  while  he  is  himfelf  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  perfuaded. 


Addition  F. 

\ . 

Three  French  Heads,  after  Mori ft. 


Thefe  heads,  from  the  collection  of  the  illuftrious  men  of 
France,  by  Morin,  are  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  the  nofe : but 
this  principal  trait  mult  have  loft  much  of  itsfpirit  and  original 
elegance  in  a tranfition  to  this  fifth  or  perhaps  tenth  copy  j above 
all,  the  noftrils  are  vifibly  mutilated. 

i.  Denotes  moftfenfe.  2.  Moft  circumfpeClion.  3.  Exceeds 
the  other  two,  by  an  uncommon  enlargement  of  mind : and  yet 
in  this  the  drawing  is  the  moft  defective. 

Let  us  examine,  by  the  way,  the  other  parts  of  the  face,  this 
Lecture  being  equally  dedicated  to  that  purpole. 


1 Every  trait,  every  detail,  not  excepting  the  hair,  beais  the 
ftamp  of  wifdom  and  fweetnefs;  all  there  is  homogeneal,  every 
thing  tends  to  form  the  moft  harmonious  combination  The 
mouth,  in  particular,  folidts  your  confidence ; it  breathes  the 
love  of  peace,  good  order,  and  unfilled  candour  The  clmi 
is  not  in  a great  fttle,  but  it  has  nothing  of  harflinefs,  and  far 
from  difgufting  and  fatiguing  you,  it  difcover*  a little  timidity. 
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2.  Is  much  more  complicated,  more  cunning,  more  intriguing; 
and  it  is  precifely  that  complication,  and  that  diverfity  in 
the  traits,  which  remove  it  fo  prodigioufly  from  the  noble  fim- 
plicity  of  x,  and  the  decided  fuperiority  of  3.  3.  If  lam  not 

miftaken,  this  is  a reprefentation  of  Mercier,  the  architect. 
From  this  copy,  figure  to  yourfelf  the  portrait  of  the  original 
fiom  whjch  it  was  engraved,  and  then  carry  vour  imagination 
■ up  to  the  model  itfelf,  and  withold  your  admiration,  if  you  can. 
You  may  cenfure  the  mouth,  or  rather  this  copy  of  the  mouth, 
as  exprelling  fomevvhat  of  pride  and  pretenfion : but,  if  ever  a 
phyfionomy  was  authorifed  to  demand  its  rights,  it  is  this : it  af- 
pires  at  pre-eminence  even  while  in  the  chains  of  flavery.  That 
eye  furmounted  with  fuch  an  eyebrow,  inftantaneoufly  perceives 
what  2 can  only  difcover  through  the  medium  of  minute  and 
laborious  inveftigation. 


Addition  G. 

, Two  HcaJs,  with  Hair . 

Perhaps  there  would  be  nothing  ftriking  in  thefe  two  counte- 
nances, if  they  did  not  derive  value  from  the  hair  ; they  are  be- 
fides  defigned  with  the  timidity  of  a learner. 

1 . Without  the  diftinctive  trait  already  noted,  this  would  have 
been  fcarcely  any  thing  more  than  a common  face  ; we  fhould 
find  bui  little  expreffion,  or  perhaps  an  infantine  air.  I Ihall  not 
enquire  whether  the  fault  refts  with  the  painter,  or  only  with 
the  engraver,  who  appears  to  have  been  fparing  of  his  labour  in 
every  part.  Notwithftanding  all  his  remiffhefs,  he  has,  how- 
ever, preferved  a character  of  fuperiority  in  the  nofe,  which 
faves  the  reft  of  the  phyfionomy,  which. removes  it  out  of  the 
ordinary  clafs,  and  which  advantageoufiy  refle£ls  upon  the  eye, 
upon  the  mouth,  and  upon  that  covered  forehead.  The  whole 
taken  together  perhaps  fays  more  than  we  defire,  or,  to  fpeak 
more  clearly,  it  does  not  infpire  11s  with  a full  confidence,  but 
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dill  challenges  our  admiration.  2.  The  fame  fpirit  animates  this 
figure,  but  the  nofe  (fill  more  dignifies,  firengthens,  and  consoli- 
dates the  faculties  which  the  other  traits  announce;  at  lead:,  it  is' 
fo  in  this  copy.  Befides  a fund  of  tranquillity  and  gentlenefs,  a 
judicious  circumfpe&ion,  and  a fenfibility,  which,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  mouth,  although  it  is  fomething  in  the  ftile  of  the 
mannerift,  may  eafily  degenerate  into  effeminacy  and  weaknefs, 
you  here  fee  the  man — the  man  wife,  adfive,  always  fure  of  his 
objeft,  though  he  does  not  feek  co  render  himfelf  confpicuous, 
though  he  confines  himfelf  within  the  bounds  of  modefty,  and 
though  he  prefcribes  to  himfelf  a certain  portion  of  referve. 


Lancelius,  Haydan,  Heinsius,  and  Caester, 

If  your  fentiments  were  to  be  afked  on  thefe  four  faces,  it  is 
probable  you  would  anfwer,  that  neither  of  them  yields  you  en- 
tire fatisfa&ion,  that  in  this  fketch  at  lead;  they  have  each  fome- 
thing of  haidhnefs,.  But  if  an  option  were,  neceffary,  you  would 
declare,  I am  fure,  in  favour  of  Haydan,  and  you  would  find  in 
him,  in  defpite  of  all  his  coarfenefs,  a fund -of  candour  and  good 
fenfe.  The  nofe  is  fufficient  to  convince  us  of  this ; it  reconciles 
us  to  the  other  features,  and  gives  them  additional  value.  You 
mud  be  druck  with  the  harmony  of  his  right  eye,  the  look  of 
which  afluredly  difcpvers  neither  weaknefs  nor  indifference,  with 
the  eyebrow,  full  of  vigour  and  fpnfe,  and  with  that  mouth  fo 
expreflive  of  fincerity  and  difcretion.  2.  This  may  be  more  ori- 
ginal, more  picturefque,  owing  to  the  contour  of  the  extremity 
of  the  nofe;  but  upon  examining  it  more  attentively,  you  wifi 
there  feek  in  vain  for  the  foftnefs,  compofvtre,  fpjidity,  and  cordi- 
ality, which  didinguidi  the  former.  Neither  does  the  chin  ad- 
mit fuch  concentrated  energy.  3.  In  all  thefe  heads  no  account  is 
to  be  made  of  the  air  of  the  face,  which  it  is  almod  impoffible 
to  retrace  with  precifion  in  a fimple  contour.  With  {hi?  modi- 
fication, do  you  not  feel,  as  I do,  that  not  only  this  forehead,  not 
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only  the  eye,  not  only  the  folds  of  the  cheeks,  but  {till  more  par* 
ticularly  the  contour  of  the  nofe,  anounce  a vivacity  of  imagi- 
nation, a profound  thinker,  firm  in  his  fyflem,  a&ive  and  vigj- 
lant,  accurate  in  the  formation  of  his  own  ideas,  and  expert  iu 
developing  thofe  of  other  men — in  a word,  a man  of  talents, 
a mafculine  and  nervous  character.  4.  Subftitute  in  the 
of  place  of  this,  the  original  portrait,  the  attitude  of  which 
is  very  happily  chofen.  (This  is  not  to  be  recomended  to 
a fuperficial  obferver,  and  {till  lefs  that  he  fliould  confider  it 
in  the  detail : here  the  painter  was  infpired  by  his  model,  and 
thence  occurs  that  air  of  the  head  fo  proper  and  fo  exprefiive). 
Would  you  not  dwell  with  pleafure  before  the  painting  itfelf? 
Viewed  in  front,  would  the  eye  alone,  or  would  the  play  of  the 
mouth  mod  attach  you  to  this  phyfionomy  ? Or  rather,  twould 
you  not  expeCt  a rich  {tore  of  fenfc  and  reafon  only  from  the 
form  of  the  nofe,  although  that  part  is  badly  defigned  and  de- 
graded fron  the  character  of  grandeur  and  fuperiority  which  4 
eught  to  bear. 


Ad d ition  I. 

Of  the  Nofe. 

Spiegel  and  Claueerg. 

Would  you  prefume  to  call  that  man  judicious,  who  fhoulc^ 
attribute  to  thefe  two  pcrfonages  the  fame  intellectual  and  moral 
character  ? Smile,  if  this  amufes  yon,  but  it  is  not  the  lefs  true, 
that  in  the  annexed  plate,  it  i3  the  nofe  only  that  diftinguifhes 
rhe  learned  profefior  from  the  mere  man  of  the  world.  Produce 
the  two  figures  to  people  who  have  never  heard  of  the  name  ei- 
ther of  Spiegel  or  Clauberg,  and  though  poflefled  of  but  a mo- 
derate fhare  of  difcernment,  they  will,  without  hefitation,  fay, 
that  if  one  of  the  two  is  a man  of  erudition,  it  muft  necellarily 
be  2.  No  perfon  will  difpute  his  {kill  in  the  fciences,  applica- 
tion, 
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tion,  folidity,  facility  in  his  purfuits,  and  the  art  of  managing  his 
fubjeCt  to  advantage. 

At  the  fame  time  to  i,  they  will  allow  tafte,  eloquence,  pru- 
dence, a knowledge  of  the  world,  a talent  for  bufinefs,  and  a 
lively  imagination,  rather  calculated  to  relifti  the  beautiful,  than 
to  fearch  into  the  depths  of  literature.  If  your  opinion  were 
to  be  afked  refpeCting  the  form  of  the  nofe,  in  examining  the 
engraved  profile,  could  you  fail  to  obferve  there  a reftlefs  activi- 
ty, ardour  and  courage  ? Blit  do  you  alfo  obferve  in  him  the 
coolnefs  of  reflection  and  wife  perfeverance,  which  are  neceflary 
for  conducting  an  enterprife  to  its  end,  a gentle  and  peaceable 
temper,  fentiments  of  tendernefs,  and  the  gift  of  infinuation  ? 
This  I much  doubt,  and  think  at  moft  you  will  fuffer  him  to 
pafs  for  a brave  and  loyal  man,  and  a head  original  and  illuftrj- 
ons. 


Addition  IC. 

Paul  Veronese, 

s 

Here  is  a phyfionomy  altogether  Italian,  exhibiting  a pro- 
ductive genius,  and  the  fertility  and  ardour  of  an  artilt  captivat- 
ed with  his  profelfion.  It  is  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  fenfe.  Here  we 
recognize  the  attentive  obferver,  who  knows  how  to  chufe  with 
difcernment.  This  is  indicated  in  every  part  of  the  face  ; and 
the  nofe  in  particular  ferves  as  a diftinCtive  fign  of  fertility  of 
imagination,  maturity  of  undeyftanding,  and  delicacy  of  tafte 
and  fentiment. 

' Ad dition  L. 

Dr  v DEN, 

This  head  appears  to  me  lefs  productive  than  the  other,  bu 
it  has  mqch  more  folidity.  If  it  is  lefs  rich  in  funds,  if  it  is  lefs 
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an  objeft  of  choice , it  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  energy.  By 
the  whole  of  the  phyfionomy,  and  principally  by  the  nofe,  is 
announced  a man  of  refolution  and  genius,  whofe  foul  is  impaf- 
fioned  and  of  acute  fenfibility.  Compared  with  the  preceding, 
this  charafter  is  lei's  referved  in  his  pleafantries,  lefs  fevere  in  his 
ideas,  but  more  bold  in  his  refolutions,  which  he  will  purfu?  to 
their  end  with  determined  perfeverance. 


Addition  M. 


Erafmus  is  always  reprefented  with  a cap  upon  his  head.  Did 
he  apprehend  that  his  forehead  was  not  open,  noble,  or  confident 
enough  to  be  expofed  to  the  face  of  day  ? Did  he  conceal  it 
from  niodefty  ? Or  had  he  not  phyfionomical  ta£t  enough  to 
know,  that  this  part  is  effential  in  a portrait?  Upon  the  whole, 
whether  he  wore  a cap  from  habit,  for  reafons  of  health,  or  be- 
caufe  his  friend  Holbein  prefered  painting  him  in  that  familiar 
pofition,  I cannot  determine.  Of  this,  however,  I am  confi- 
dent, that  his  phyfionomy  is  one  of  the  moft  interefting,  the 
moft  fpeaking,  and  moft  diftindtive  that  I know.  It  would  ap- 
pear with  equal  advantage  in  either  of  the  chapters  of  this  Lec- 
ture ; but  I havenftigned  it  a place  here,  becaufe  it  is  moft  pecu- 
liarly characterifed  by  the  nofe. 

' . , . ' •)  : . v; I / ' ’ sir  ' 

We  fliall  now  produce  and  comment  upon  fome  of  the  beft 
portraits  of  Erafmus.  Moft  of  thofe  we  are  in  poffeflion  of  are 
engraved  after  the  originals,  or  after  the  copies  of  Holbein. 
However  they  may  differ  in  fome  refpedts,  they  all  correfpond 
in  {hewing  a man  ingenious,  intelligent,  fprightly,  and  unaffe&ed, 
of  extenfive  knowledge,  abounding  in  talents  and  wit;  the  man 
of  ftudy  who  is  at  his  eafe  only  in  hisclofet,  and  who,  when  out 
of  that,  is  no  longer  in  his  proper  place;  the  writer  capable  of 
doing  with  his  pen  whatever  he  pleafes.  It  will  be  faid,  that 
thofe  lips  are  always  ready  for  the  efcape  of  fome  fatyrical  fally; 
we  here  fee  the  penetrating  fmile  of  an  intelligent  obferver,  who 
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inftantly  fiezes  objects  of  ridicule  imperceptible  to  people  of  lcfs 
acute  difcrimination. 


Addition  N. 

The  t ran  fit  ion  from  the  nofe  to  the  forehead  is  incorrectly 
drawn,  nor  is  the  nofe  itfelf  fufficiently  expreflive  of  delicacy; 
and  yet  this  fimple  iketch  viflbly  retraces  all  the  qualities  we 
have  particularifed. 


Addition  O. 

Where  are  ingenuity,  truth,  circumfpe.Cfion,  and  delicacy  to  be 
found,  if  notin  this  original  phyftonomy  ? Where  will  you 
And  amore  perfect  harmony  of  all  the  conftituent  traits?  The  de- 
flgner  has  exprelfed  them  with  wonderful  addrefs:  he  himfelf 
certainly  fmiled,  when  fo  well  expreffing  the  malignant  fmile  of 
his  model.  We  fee  that  he  has  fcrupuloufly  applied  himfelf  to 
preferve  all  thofe  inflections,  all  thofe  minute  details  which  give 
the  molt  impreflive  figniflcation  in  a face  like  this.  Not  a An- 
gle trait  drawn  at  random,  difagreeably  encroaching  upon,  or 
diminilhing  the  effeCt  of  the  reft. 

We  difcover  in  the  look,  the  calmnefs  of  an  intelligent  and 
profound  obferver,  eager  in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  and  al- 
ways meditating.  That  half-clofed,  bent-down  eye,  its  glance, 
the  fmallnefs  of  its  globe — that  fhortened  nofe— will  alw3.ys  be 
the  eye  and  the  nofe  of  a man  able  in  conceiting  his  plans,  or, 
at  leaft,  of  a ftudious  man,  who  thinks  with  acutenefs  and  feels 
with  delicacy.  A nofe  fo  formed,  neceflarily  imports  a turn 
of  mind,  diftinguilhable  amongft  ten  thoufand  by  its  viva^ 
city. 

What  truth  in  the  mouth  fo  fweetly  clofed ! It  is  impoffible 
there  to  overlook  application  and  enlaigement  of  mind,  the  love 
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of  order,  elegance  of  diCtion,  and  Tallies  of  vivacity  ? This 
part  is  more  youthful,  defigned  with  lefs  accuracy,  and  lefs  ex- 
preffive  of  wifdom  than  N : nor  is  the  nofe  either  correctly 
drawn  or  neatly  finilhed.  We  obferve  anew  in  O,  the  large  un- 
flattened chin,  not  too  flefliy,  but  happilv  diverfified.  Upon 
the  whole,  take  notice  of  the  different  inflections  of  the  contour, 
from  the  eye-bone  to  the  bottom  of  the  face,  and  you  will  every 
where  trace  the  fage,  familiarifed  with  the  filence  of  night,  who 
ridicules  the  follies  of  world,  and  feeks  his  own  happinefs  in  the 
recreations  of  philofophy. 


Addition  P. 

Erasmus  after  Holbein. 

Here  we  confefs  the  portrait  of  Erafmus,  painted  after  Holbein, 
that  admirable  piece,  pregnant  with  foul  and  life,  which  is  in  the 
library  of  flafle,  and  to  rival  the  excellency  of  which  no  engrav- 
ing can  poflibly  afpire.  However  great  its  fuperiority  to  the 
print,  the  picture  difeovers,  in  many  refpeCts,  the  painter’s  ina- 
bility to  produce  an  adequate  reprefentation  of  his  model.  But 
no  matter:  it  is  only  the  man  of  genius  who  can  comprehend 
thefublime,  elevate  himfelf  to  the  grandeur  of  his  fubjeCt,  and  af- 
pire to  become  a matter  of  it — and  when  in  each  trait  of  the  work 
theartitt  has  exerted  his  fkill,  and  afforded  proofs  of  his  willing- 
mfs  to  fucceed,  it  is  not  his  fault,  if,  at  laft,  he  is  obliged  to  ex- 
claim, The  tajk  is  too  hard. 

In  this  copy  the  nofe  is  the  moft  confpicuous  part,  although 
the  end  of  it  is  not  drawn  with  fulflcient  delicacy,  and  the  noftril 
is  wanting  in  neatnefs  and  truth.  I fhould  be  tempted  to  call  it 
a ferret -nofe , and  to  afl'oeiate  with  it  a character  refleCtive  by  con- 
ftitution,  and  circumfpeCt  from  delicacy,  with  an  excefs  of  dif, 
fidence,  rather  than  of  prefumption. 

The  mppth  is  not  to  be  mentioned  without  diffidence.  The 
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fubtlcty  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  animated,  feems  to.exhale 
from  the  upper  lip;  a multitude  of  agreeable  ideas  concentre 
there,  like  colours  in  the  fun-beam.  The  chin  ought  to  have 
been  lefs  rounded,  and  more  angulous;  the  uniform  evennefs  of 
the  furface,  injures  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  even  were  we  to 
adopt  an  earlier  time  of  life  for  this  portrait ; that  is  to  fay,  the 
period  moll  correfponding  with  chins  of  this  form. 

I add  the  profile  of  a man,  wife,  lioneft,  lively,  judicious,  pro- 
found and  religious.  The  nofe,  perhaps  expreflive  of  confidence, 
}s  a little  too  much  curved — but  what  force  and  penetration  ip 
the  lpok  and  in  the  whole  phyfionomy, 

Addition 

% 

In  judging  of  the  form  of  the  nofe  from  thefe  four  lketches,  I 
fhall  fay  ; i.  Is  above  the  common,  full  of  candour  and  dignity. 
2.  Has  a character  of  grandeur,  approaching  to  the fublime.  3. 
Is  inferior  to  1,  but  not  abfolutely  deftitpte  of  merit.  4.  Joins 
to  gr  eat  talents  much  firmnefs  and  vivacity. 

In  the  profile  5,  the  Ihrewdnefs  and  fagacity  of  the  nofe  are  in 
perfedt  harmony  with  the  whole  of  the  countenance,  which, 
without  having  any  thing  of  grandeur,  denotes  a man  of  experi- 
ence, difpofed  to  beftow  benefits.  Seledt  thefe  kind  of  people  to 
prefide  in  the  municipal  govei  nment  of  a town  or  diftridf,  and 
you  will  have  no  caule  to  regret  your  choice.  They  love  order, 
are  prudent,  gentle,  and  confciencious ; they  feek  their  own  hap- 
pinefs  in  the  affedlion  and  efieem  of  their  equals,  and  their  ac 
fion?  are  regulated  in  conformity  with  thofe  fentiments. 


ApDITION  R. 

This  nearly  conveys  the  idea  of  a nofe  above  the  humat, f,  fuch 
as  correfponds  with  the  majrfty  of  the  holy  virgin,  in  whom 
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there  is  a chara&eriftic  aftemblage  of  all  the  virtues,  purity,  me. 
ditation,  piety,  patience,  hope,  humility  ! But  the  lower  part 
of  the  contour  ought  to  have  been  more  {haded : it  is  too  unva- 
ried to  accord  with  the  elegant  curving  of  the  eyebrow.  It  is  al- 
io to  be  obferved,  that  an  exprefiion  of  voluptuoufnefs  refults 
from  the  too  much  rounding  of  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  chin, 
the  form  of  which  letter  is  very  common. 


CHAP.  VI, 

• 1 • * 

Of  the  Cheeks  and  Chin. 

I.  Of  the  Cheeks. 

Properly  fpeaking,  the  Cheeks  are  not  parts  of  the  face.  They 
are  to  be  confidered  as  the  funds  of  the  other  parts,  or  rather  as 
the  fenfative  and  vivified  organs  of  the  countenance.  They  com 
ftitutethe  fentimentof  pltyfionomy. 

Flelhy  cheeks  in  general  indicate  a moifture  of  temperament 
and  fenfual  appetite  ; thin  and  contracted,  a drvnefs  of  humours 
and  difeontent.  Grief  forms  hollows  in  them — ignorance  and 
ftupidity  imprint  them  with  deep  furrows. — Wifdom,  experience, 
and  ingenuity  of  mind,  lightly  interfeCt  them  with  gently  undu- 
lating lines.  The  difference  in  the  phyfical,  moral, and  intellectual 
character  of  man,  depends  upon  the  flatnefs  or  prominence  of 
the  mufcles,  their  deprefiure,  their  foldings,  their  appearance  or 
imperceptibiiiry,  and  on  their  undulations,  or  rather,  on  the  undu- 
lations of  thofe  fmall  wrinkles  or  lines  which  are  determined  by 
the  fpecific  character  of  the  mufcles. 

Shew  to  an  experienced  and  difrriminating  phyfionomift,  the. 
fimple  contour  of  this  feCtion  which  extends  from  the  fide  of  the 
itoilril  to  the  chin,  fiiew  him  the  mufcle  in  a ftate  of  reft,  and 
when  in  motion  ; above  all,  {hew  it  him  at  that  moment  when 
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It  is  agitated  by  fmiles  or  by  weeping,  by  a fentiment  of  happinefs 
or  forrow,  by  pity  or  indignation — and  this  trait  alone  will  fup- 
ply  a text  for  intereding  obfervations.  This  trait,  when  it  is 
marked  by  light  contours  gently  (haded,  has  infinite  expreffion ; 
its  difplays  the  fined  fenfationsof  the  foul,  and  attentively  dudied 
it  will  fuffice  to  infpire  the  mod  profound  veneration  and  the 
mod  tender  affeCtion.  Our  painters  almod  always  negleCt  it, 
and  their  portraits  very  difadvantageoufly  reprefent  it  by  an 
infipid  and  frivolous  air  which  we  perceive  in  them. 

Certain  hollows,  more  or  lefs  triangular,  which  are  fometimes 
obferved  in  the  cheeks,  are  an  infallible  fign  of  envy  and  jealoufy. 
A cheek  naturally  gracious,  with  a gentle  eladicitv  pleafingly 
railing  it  towards  the  eyes,  is  the  voucher  of  a heart  beneficent, 
generous,  and  incapable  of  the  fmalled  mea’nnefs.  Place  not 
too  much  reliance  on  a man  who  never  fmile^  agreeably.  The 
gracioufnefs  of  the  fmile  may  ferve  as  a barometor,  to  afcertain 
the  goodnefs  of  the  heart  and  the  dignity  of  character. 


II.  Of  the  Chin. 

Long  experience  has  convinced  me,  that  a projecting  chin  al-* 
ways  announces  fomethipg  of  peremptorinefs,  while  a receding 
chin  has  always  a contrary  fignification.  The  character  of  the 
energy  or  non-energy  of  the  individual  is  often  manifeded  by  the 
chin  only.  A chin  divided  in  the  middle  by  a drong  line,  feems 
indifputably  to  indicate  a man  judicious,  fedate,  and  refolute,  at 
lead  if  this  trait  is  not  oppofed  by  others  that  are  contradiCtoiy, 
We  fhall  proceed  to  confirm  this  aflertion  by  examples. 

A pointed  chin  is  generally  underdood  to  be  the  fign  of  cun- 
ning. Yet  I have  obferved  this  form  in  perfons  of  the  driCted 
integrity;  with  them  cunning  was  but  difcerning  kindnefs.  A 
flefliy,  loofe,  and  double  chin,  is,  for  the  mod  part,  the  mark  and 
the  effeft  of  fenfuality.  Angular  chins  are  feldom  obferved 
but  in  people  fenfible,  firm,  and  benevolent.  Fiat  chins  fuppole 
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a cold  and  dry  temperament.  Small  ones  charaCtife  timidity. 
Round  ones  with  the  dimple  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  the 
pledge  of  goodnefs. 

T eftablifh  three  claffts  for  the  different  forms  of  chins.  In  the 
firft,  [ rank  the  chins  that  recede.  In  the  fecondj  thofe  which  in 
the  profile  are  perpendicular  with  the  lower  lip.  In  the  third, 
thofe  that  project  beyond  the  under-lip,  or,  in  other  words, 
pointed  chins.  The  receding  chin- — which  we  may  boldly  call 
the  feminine  chin,  fince  it  is  found  in  almoft  all  perfons  of  the 
other  fex — always  makes  me  fufpect  foine  imbecility.  Chins  of 
the  fecond  clafs  infpire  me  with  confidence,  provided  they  be 
not  exaggeratedly  prolonged,  which  form  generally  implies 
pufillanimity  and  avarice. 


CHAP.  VlL 

Of  the  Mouth  and  the  Lips. 

The  mouth  is  the  reprefetitative  and  expofitor  of  the  mind  and 
the  heart.  ItcolleCts,  and,  in  its  ftate  of  reft,  as  well  as  bv  the 
infinite  variety  of  its  movements,  difplays  a world  of  characters, 
It  is  eloquent  even  in  its  filence.  This  part  of  the  body  I hold 
in  fuch  veneration,  that  I fcarcely  dare  to  make  it  the  fubjeCt  of 
inveftigation.  What  an  object  of  admiration!  How  fublime 
a miracle  amidft  all  the  miracles  that  compofe  our  being.  My 
mouth  not  only  breathes  the  breath  of  life,  and  performs  the 
functions  which  I have  in  common  with  the  brute,  but  it  alfo 
co-operates  in  the  formation  of  language;  it  fpeaks — it  fpeaks 
even  when  clofed.  Reader,  expeCt  no  elucidation  from  me  on 
the  mod  active  and  the  moft  expreffive  of  all  our  organs:  the 
talk  is  beyond  the  extent  of  my  powers. 

How  different  is  this  part  of  the  face  from  all  others  compre- 
hended under  that  name  ! At  once  more  fimple  and  more  com- 
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plicated,  it  can  neither  be  detached  nor  fixed.  Alas!  did  man 
but  know  and  feel  the  dignity  of  the  motith,  he  would  employ  it 
in  pouring  forth  divine  ejaculations,  and  his  words  would  fadify 
his  actions.  Alas,  why  am  I deprived  of  the  power  of  utterance, 
and  why  do  I tremble,  when  I attempt  to  deferibe  the  wonders 
of  this  01  gan,  which  is  the  feat  of-  wifdom  and  of  folly,  of  virtue, 
and  of  vice,  of  brutality  and  of  delicacy  of  mind  ; the  feat  of  love 
and  of  hatred,  of  fincerity  and  of  falfehood,  of  humility  and  of 
pride,  of  diffimulation  and  of  truth  ? Alas!  Were  I what  I 
ought  to  be,  my  mouth  fhould  be  opened,  Oh,  my  God,  to  ling 
thy  praifes  ! Wonderful  oeconomy,  afton idling  myftery,  when 
wilt  thou  be  explained!  When  will  the  pleafure  of  the  Almigh- 
ty be  manifefted  ? I adore  here,  in  this  low  eftate,  although  I 
am  not  worthy  to  do  it,  but  I (hall  be  fo  one  day,  as  much  as 
man  can  render  himfelf  fo,  for  he  who  created  me  has  given  me 
a mouth  to  proclaim  my  adoration  of  him.  Why  are  we  not 
able  to  fearch  into,  and  to  know  ourfelves  ? May  not  the  obfer-* 
vations  which  I am  about  to  make  upon  the  mouth  of  my  bro- 
ther, have  application  to  myfelf  ? Will  they  not  make  me  feel 
that  my  mouth  alfo  difeovers  the  feelings  of  my  heart  and  the 
fentiments  of  my  mind  ? Humanity,  how  art  thou  degraded? 
How  great  will  be  my  extacy  in  the  life  eternal,  when  in  the  face 
of  Jefus  Chrift  my  eyes  firail  contemplate  the  mouth  of  the  di- 
vinity; when  I Ihall  exclaim,  I have  a mouth  like  that  which  I 
adore,  and  I dare  pronounce  the  name  of  him  who  has  given  it 
me  ! Oh,  eternity,  the  hope  of  thee  alone  conftitute3  our  hap- 
pinefs ! 

I conjure  our  painters  and  all  the  artifts  who  are  occupied  in 
the  delineation  of  the  form  of  man,  I again  exhort  them  to  fludy 
the  mod  precious  of  his  organs  in  all  its  varieties,  in  all  its 
harmony.  Begin  by  forming  fome  charaderiftic  mouths  upon 
plafter,  copy  them,  take  them  for  models,  and  from  them  learn 
to  form  a judgment  of  the  originals.  Study  the  fame  mouth 
for  whole  days  together,  and  fedulouily  employ  your  attention 
upon  many  mouths  in  all  the  diverfities  which  they  will  be  found 
to  poflefs.  After  faying  thus  much,  mud  I confefs,  that  amongft 
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twenty  workmen  employed  for  fix  years  under  mv  own  immedi- 
ate infpe&ion,  to  whom  I was  conftantly  giving  inftru&ionS  and 
direftiotis,  not  one  of  them  has  fucceeded,  I do  not  fay  in  feeling 
what  could  be  felt,  but  only  iu  feizing,  and  in  reprefenting  what 
was  palpable  ? After  this,  what  fuccefs  is  to  be  expected  ? How- 
ever, I expert  feveral  moulds  in  plalter  ; they  are  eafy  to  be 
made,  and  may  of  themfelves  fuffice  to  furnifli  a cabinet.  But 
who  knows  ? perhaps  our  obfei  vations  too  precife  and  too  pofi- 
tive  on  the  human  mouth,  may  lead  us  too  far  ; the  career  of 
our  pbyfionomical  difcoveries  may  become  too  rapid  ; the  veil, 
too  fuddenly  drawn  afide,  may  prefent  too  afilidting  a fpedtacle  ; 
the  fhock  may  be  too  powerful — and  perhaps  it  is  for  this  reafon, 
that  the  wifdom  of  providence  conceals  fuch  obje6ts  from  our 
view.  My  ioul  is  oppreil'ed  with  the  reflections  arifingfrom  this 
melancholy  idea.  You  who  know  how  to  appreciate  the  dignity 
of  human  nature  — and  you  whole  hearts,  though  poflefled  of 
lefs  fenfibility,  will  always  be  dear  to  mine,  excufe  the  complaints 
that  do  not  affeCt  you. 

Carefully  obferve  in  each  mouth,  a . The  upper  and  under 
lip,  feparately.  b.  The  line  refulting  from  their  junction,  when 
they  are  pleafingly  clofid,  or  when  they  may  be  fo  without  ef- 
fort. c.  The  centre  of  the  upper  lip,  d.  and  that  of  the  lower 
one ; each  of  thefe  poins  in  particular,  e.  The  bafe  of  the  line 
in  the  middie.  f.  And  the  point  where  this  terminates  on  each 
fide. 

Without  thefe  diftinCtions  it  is  not  polfible  either  Ikilfully  to 
delineate  or  accurately  to  judge  of  the  mouth.  A perfeft  cor- 
refpondence  is  to  be  obferved  between  the  lip,  and  the  character. 
Whether  they  be  firm,  or  yielding  and  flexible,  the  character  is 
always  analogous.  Full  and  well  proportioned  lips,  prefenting 
the  two  lides  of  the  middle  line  equally  well  ferpeitined,  and 
eafilv  to  be  retraced  in  defigns — fuch  lips  are  incompatible  with 
meanne  s;  they  are  alfo  repugnant  to  falfehood  and  wickednefs, 
and  at  mod  we  may  fometimes  afcribe  to  them  a little  difpofition 
to  voluptuoufnefsi  A contracted  mouth,  with  the  cleft  running 
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in  a ftrait  line,  and  the  edge  of  the  lips  not  appearing,  is  a cer- 
tain fign  of  prefence  of  mind,  application,  and  the  love  of  order, 
punauallity,  and  cleanlinefs.  If  at  the  fame  time  the  extremity 
rifes  on  each  fide,  a fund  of  affection,  pretention,  and  vanity 
is  fuppofed,  and  perhaps  alfo  fome  portion  of  malice,  the  common 
cffeft  of  levity.  Flefhy  lips  have  always  to  contend  with  fenfuah- 
tv  and  indolence.  Dry  and  projefting  ones,  incline  to  timidity 
and  avarice.  When  they  clofe  agreeably  and  without  effort,  and 
the  deficm  of  them  is  correft,  they  indicate  a cliai-after  firm,  re- 
fieftinor  and  judicious.  An  upper  lip  a little  inclining  towards 
the  lower  one,  is  a deftinftive  mark  of  goodnefs;  not  that  I ab- 
folutely  deny  this  quality  to  an  advancing  lower  lip,  but  in  this 
cafe  I rather  expert  a cold  but  fincere  good-nature,  than  the  fen- 
timent  of  impafiioned  tendernefs.  An  under  lip  which  finks  tii 
the  middle,  only  belongs  to  fprightly  imaginations.  Look  atten- 
tively at  a man  of  gaiety,  at  a moment  when  he  is  about  to  utter 
a fallv  of  the  mind,  and  you  will  obferve  the  centre  of  the  lip  in- 
variably to  fall  into  a gentle  hollow.  A very  clofe  mouth  (if  it 
be  not  the  effeft  of  defign)  announces  courage,  and  the  very  per- 
fons  who  are  habituated  to  keep  their  mouth  open,  ordinarily 
clofe  it,  when  their  courage  is  about  to  be  put  to  the  proof.  An 
open  mouth  is  plaintive,  a clofed  one  fuffers  with  patience. 


That  flefhy  part  covering  the  upper  range  of  the  teeth,  and 
leading  to  the  lip,  has  no  name,  that  1 am  acquainted  with,  in> 
anatomy  : I (hall,  therefore,  give  it  that  of  Mine  or  pallium. 
This  part  ha  hitherto  been  wholly  negated  by  phyfiognomilts, 
but  I have  paid  particular,  attention  to  it  in  moil  of  the  heads  on 
which  1 have  commented.  The  more  this  fcftion  is  (Lengthen- 
ed the  more  the  lip  recedes.  When  this  is  l?rge  and  arched,  the 
interval  feparating  it  from  the  nofe,  is  fhort  and  concave  ; an 
additional  proof  of  the  conformity  in  the  different  traits  of  the 
countenance.  The  pallium  is  moftly  perpendicular : its  concavi- 
ty is  very  rare,  as  are  the  charafters  which  admit  of  that  form. 


Ab- 
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Addition-  A. 

i.  This  mouth  promifes  a fagacious  refervafion,  aptitude  iri 
bufinefs,  and  firmnefs.  Here  we  behold  the  gravity  of  a philofo- 
pher,  who  weighs  fyllables,  and  is  not  without  penetration.  2. 
Gives  the  idea  of  the  fatirical  wit  and  lively  imagination  of  a 
Sterne.  I would  allow  him  the  gift  of  eloquence,  and  an  energy 
exempt  from  violence.  3.  Has  manly  courage,  with  a little  coarfe- 
nefs,  if  you  will,  but  is  firm  and  flncere.  Add  to  that,  judgment 
without  depth,  and  good-will  without  partiality.  4.  Is  referved, 
the  effeCt  of  difdain  ; he  has  vivacity,  iiifignificaiiry,  and  the  pre- 
tention of  a man  who  is  fure  to  ftrike  hard  blows.  The  under 
lip  does  not  appear  at  all,  and  the  upper  One  is  fearcely  percepti- 
ble. Nothing  in  the  leaf!  like  an  agreeable  flexion.  It  is  a 
ilrong-bent  bow  ready  to  difcharge  a mortal  weapon,  aimed  in- 
differently at  the  innocent  or  guilty.  He  muft  be  a wicked  man 
who  has  fitch  a mouth. 

But  1 1 11s  not  foi  get  one  eflential  obfervation  : it  is  that  aged 
people,  who  in  their  youth  had  the  under  jaw  projecting,  and 
who  have  loft  their  upper  teeth,  may  fometimes  contrail  a mouth 
approaching  to  4.  But  with  a chafaiter  naturally  good,  it  takes 
a curvature,  and  not  eafijy  aflumes  that  form  ; there  will  always 
remain  a teint  of  fweetnefs  and  good-humour,  recommending 
him  to  the  eyes  of  the  connoifleur. 


AbnifioN  B. 


You  doubtlefs  will  not  fuppofe  thefe  to  be  the  mouths  of  weak 
perfons. 


1.  This  air  of  thoughtfulncfa  and  equanimity  is  founded  upon 
reafon.  He  is  prudent  in  his  intentions  and  in  his  judgments ; 
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J 'expeft  from  him  only  the  words  of  truth  and  the  oracles  of  wif- 
dom.  2.  Do  not  condemn  this  on  account  of  that  large  and  ad- 
vancing lip,  though  it  mud  be  allowed  that  it  may  be  the  caufe 
or  the  effect  of  fome  weaknefs.  This  mouth  is  not  deficient  in 
fenfe  ; he  underftands  his  interefts,  is  fufceptible  of  attention,  and 
his  decifions  have  weight  enough  to  be  adopted  in  cafes  of  necef- 
fity.  3.  Is  peaceable,  affectionate,  perfuafive,  eafy  tobe  affected, 
and  as  harmlefs  as  a child ; but  notwithftanding  this,  he  poflefles 
a certain  degree  of  firmnefs,  and  his  punctuality  may  be  relied 
on.  4.  Is  lefs  fhaded,  lefs  delicate  than  the  preceding,  more  fe- 
rious  in  his  amufements;  but  it  implies  no  bafenefs,  and  equally 
imports  a character  calm,  peaceable,  and  folid. 


Addition  C. 

t.  This  mouth  will  fpeak  ill  of  no  one  j malice  is  bahiftied 
from  thofe  lips;  they  reflect  before  they  promife,  and  are  punc- 
tual in  the  difeharge  of  the  fmalleft  engagements.  2.  Maturely 
fearches  and  examines  deliberately;  he  turns  to  profitable  ac- 
count all  that  reaches  the  ear  ; thei-e  is  neither  harfimefs  nor  an- 
ger in  his  words ; his  affectionate  character  breathes  only  tender- 
nefs.  With  more  judgment  than  the  preceding,  he  has  not:  lefs 
candour.  The  under  lip  is  not  fo  delicate  as  the  middle  line 
promifes.  3.  The  upper  lip  is  too  much  fliaded,  and  is  befidts 
exaggerated  in  the  drawing;  even  in  modifying  this  trait,  you 
cannot  efface  the  exprefiion  of  voluptuoufnefs,  foppery,  and 
pride. 


Addition  D. 

I.  This  has  much  agreement  with  No.  r in  the  preceding 
plate.  I believe  them  both  to  be  drawn  after  the  fame  original, 
but  in  a different  tafte  and  fpirit,  The  fliade  encompafling  thev 
under  lip  is  an  enigma  to  me.  With  refpedt  to  the  reft,  I per- 
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ceive  in  this  mouth  more  calmneis,  grandeur,  and  good-nature* 
than  in  the  other  copy.  2.  Languilhes  with  a paflion  which  it 
does  not  yet  defpair  to  gratify,  and  which  it  will  continue  to  in- 
dulgt,  without  being  very  delicate  as  to  the  juftnefs  of  the  means. 
The  lips  are  too  incorrect  to  admit  of  any  pofitive  fignification. 
At  mold,  the  meaning  is  only  to  be  conjeftured ; the  lower  one  is 
exceffively  coarfe.  3.  In  this  I difcover  gaiety,  and  the  malig- 
nity of  a voluptuary  having  but  little  delicacy,  who  loves  his 
eafe,  and  facrifices  every  thing  to  pleafure.  4.  Prefents  to  you 
3 character  lincere,  honeft,  and  generous,  but  without  urbanity. 


Audition  E. 


1.  Though  this  mouth  is  incorreftiy  defigncd,  and  though’ t 
fuppofe  him  of  a character  naturally  good,  I neverthelefs  per- 
ceive that  he  mingles  fome  degree  of  malignity  with  his  Tallies.; 
2.  This  is  fuperior  to  the  preceding,  both  with  refpeft  to  the 
heart  and  underftanuing.  3.  If  this  has  not  the  fame  brightnefs 
of  fancy,  that  deficiency  is  compenfated  by  a found  underftafld- 
ing  and  a folidity  of  reflexion.  4.  Incorruptible  probity,  inva- 
riable difcretion,  confummate  wildom.  It  is  pity  that  to  thefe 
efiimable  qualities  is  joined  a fund  of  obflinacy  that  fcarcely 
leaves  any  foom  for  fenfibility.  5.  It  is  eafy  to  difcover  that  this 
mouth  is  abfotbed  in  profound  attention,  and  that  it  is  anxious 
in  the  purfuit  of  knowledge.  6.  Dignity  approaching  to  haugh- 
tinefs,  contempt  of  all  meannefs.  7.  Great  good'  fenfe,  which 
fuffers  itfelf  to  be  obfcured  by  indolence,  contemning  every 
thing,  and  confequently  wanting  delicacy.  8.  Heroic  courage 
governed  by  deliberate  reafon,  which  having  formed  its  projects 
with  coolnefs,  unchangeably  adheres  to  his  refolutions.  9.  Has 
good-nature,  tafte,  and  fagacity.  10.  With  a more  polifhed 
mind,  and  a more  exalted  imagination,  is  plunged  into  voluptu- 
oufnefs.  1 1.  The  livelinefs  expreffed  here  is  poiloned  by  malig- 
nancy; and  when  occafion  offers  he  will  not  fcruple  to  purfue 
indireft  couifcs.  12.  Acts  only  from  dictates  of  reafon  ; he  ex- 
amines 
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sdnines  things  in  all  their  different  points  of  viety,  and  never  de- 
cides  but  upon  full  convi&ion. 


Addition  F, 

If  you  were  afked  to  which  of  thefe  nine  mouths  you  would 
affign  the  preference,  I think  you  would  not  be  embarraffed  ia 
forming  your  opinion.  Your  choice  certainly  would  not  fall  up- 
on No.  6 ; you  unqueftionably  would  exclude  him.  You  would 
alfo  pafs  by  4 and  and  all  the  bottom  row,  but  in  the  upper 
one,  you  would  flop  at  2 ; in  him  you  will  find  fweetnefs,  deli- 
cacy, circumfpection,  goodnefs,  and  modefty;  fuch  a mouth  is 
made  for  loving  and  to  be  beloved  ; the  only  fault  which  the  phy- 
fiognomift  can  here  condemn,  is  that  of  the  under  lip  being  thicker 
than  the  upper  one,  a difparity  never  to  be  difcovered  in  lips  ac- 
curately delineated.  It  is  not  neceflary  to  infifl  upon  the  charac- 
ters of  coarfenefs,  ftupidity,  inattention,  weaknefs  and  fenfuality, 
which,  more  or  lefs,  disfigure  the  other  mouths  in  this  plate.  No. 
7 is  that  which  difcovers  raoft  genius,  that  which,  with  a fund  of 
goodnefs,  deferves  notice  for  his  original  and  pieafant  ideas.  6. 
Is  no  more  than  a grofs  carricature ; but  I deny  to  him  neither 
good  fenfe  nor  livelinefs.  9.  Is  ftill  more  defective,  though  per- 
haps more  enlivened  in  his  contrafted  fphere.  1.  Is  in  every  fenfe 
repugnant  to  nature  and  to  truth.  The  upper  lip  of  3 promifes 
qualities  which  are  contradi&ed  by  the  under  one;  4 belongs  to 
the  fame  degenerate  race  ; 5 is  of  a flill  more  inferior  clafs,  and 
6,  in  its  turn,  is  below  t;.  In  general  a ftrongly  projefting  under 
lip,  flefhy  to  excefs,  and  of  a difagreeable  form,  is  never  the  fign 
of  underftanding  and  probity,  never  can  it  admit  of  that  delicacy 
which  is  the  touch-ftone  of  a clear  and  found  judgment ; but,  on 
the  other  fide,  let  us  not  fprget  carefully  to  take  into  the  account 
whatever  an  advanced  period  of  life,  accidents,  or  the  negligence 
of  the  defigner  may  have  added  to  the  deformity  of  this  trait  fo 
expreffive  and  fo  eafy  to  be  mifreprefenfed. 


Adui- 
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Addition  G. 

Three  principal  claffes  may  be  admitted  for  the  different  forms 
of  the  mouth.  In  the  firft  I rank  thofe  of  the  upper  lip  which 
inclines  towards  the  lower  one  ; this  conformation  is  the  diftinc- 
tive  fign  of  goodnefs.  I comprehend  under  the  fecond  kind, 
thofe  mouths  which  have  the  two  lips  equally  advanced,  fo  that  a 
rule  being  applied  to  the  two  extremities  defcribes  a perpendicu- 
lar ; this  is  the  clafs  of  people  homft  and  fincere.  1 eftablifh  a 
third  for  the  mouths  whole  under  lip  advances  beyond  the  upper 
one;  but  the  projafture  of  the  under  lip  varies  fo  prodigioufly, 
its  contours  are  fo  diverfified,  and  fo  difficult  to  be  afcertained  in 
defign,  that  a general  qualification  might  eafily  give  room  for 
errors  and  abufes.  However,  1 think  I fhall  offend  no  one  in 
affigning  this  conformation  of  the  mouth  to  temperate  characters, 
who  have  a mixture  of  flegm  and  vivacity.  If  the  three  claffes 
were  to  be  defined  by  their  generical  names,  I would  call  the 
firft,  the  fcntimeutal,  the  fecond,  the  loyal,  the  third,  the  irritable. 

. » ...  ' , i . | - 

Addition  H. 

You  fee  this  is  not  the  head  of  an  ordinary  man.  That  eye 
fays  all  that  it  defires,  and  defires  all  that  it  fays ; a look  fo  lively,  fo 
animated  and  fo  penetrating,  retains  and  appropriates  all  that  he 
feizesout  of  himfelf,  but  he  produces  nothing  out  of  his  own  pro- 
per funds.  The  nofe  is  middling  ; it  is  neither  remarkable,  nor 
to  be  confounded  with  others;  and  if  it  muff:  be  reduced  to  the 
common  clafs,  it  has  nothing  of  abjeftnefs.  The  mouth  indicates 
good  fenfe,  fluency  of  language,  and  voluptuous  inclinations. 
The  angle  rifing  from  the  lip  is  not  natural,  and  for  that  reafon 
is  difgufting. 
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Addition  I. 

An  energetic  fenfuality,  addition  to  grofs  indulgence,  a free- 
dom of  temper,  with  little  knowledge,  the  higheif  poffible  degree 
of  a fanguine  temperament,  mixed  with  phlegm — thefe  com- 
pofe  the  character  of  that  half- open  mouth.  The  look  is  not 
without  cunning,  and  the  nofe  alfo  has  expreflion,  but  the  mouth 
is  not  the  lead  didinftive  part  of  this  face,  i recommend  nay- 
readers  always  to  begin  with  examining  and  determining  with 
the  mod  fcrupulous  exactnefs  upon  the  predominant  trait  of  each 
phvfiognomy;  I exhort  them,  at  the  fame  time,  not  to  attach 
themfelves  to  .that  trait  exclufively.  We  mud  embrace  nature 
in  her  whole  extent,  and  it  .would  be  abfiird  to  expedl  to  reap 
harved  in  the  lands  left  in  fallow. 


Addition  K. 

A great  perfonage  ought  never  to  be  reprefen  ted  in  miniature;  but 
when  even  in  the  miniature  the  character  of  his  dignity  is  pre- 
ferved,  when  we  there  recognize  the  unalterable  traits  of  his  pri- 
mitive energy,  we  have  diong  reafon  for  looking  up  refpeftlully 
to  the  original.  Only  a man  experienced,  folid,  determined, 
dire  of  his  plan  and  of  his  object,  could  have  furniflied  the 
idea  of  the  profile  in  plate  L.  Although  a copy  fo  reduced 
mud  neceflarily  lofe  much,  dill  we  find  in  this  a truth  of  txpi  ef- 
fion  from  which  we  cannot  but  deduce  the  mod  aufpicous  omen. 
Such  a look,  enforced  by  fo  judicious  a forehead,  carries  didinc- 
tive  marks.  What  fagacity  in  the  form  of  the  nofe ! Whatjud- 
nefs,  what  accuracy,  what  firmnefs,  and  what  perfeverance  mud 
he  have  with  fuch  a mouth ! What  boldnefs  with  fuch  a chin  ! 
All  this  infallibly  ftippofes  a foul  courageous  and  elevated. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Teeth. 

There  is  nothing  more  pofitive,  more  Unking,  or  more  con- 
vincing, than  the  charafteriftic  figni'fication  of  the  teeth,  confi-  - 
dered  not  only  with  refpedt  to  their  form,  but  alfo  with  refpeCt 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  prefent  themfelves  to  view.  On 
this  head  I have  made  fome  obfervations,  which  I fhall  commu- 
nicate to  my  readers. 

Small  and  fhort  teeth,  which  the  ancient  phyfiognomifts  looked 
upon  as  the  fign  of  a weak  conftitution,  are  according  to  my  opini- 
on, in  adult  perfons,  the  fign  of  extraordinary  ftrength  of  body.  I 
have  alfo  found  them  in  perfons  gifted  with  a great  fhare  of  pene- 
tration, but  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other  cafe  were  they  either 
very  well  formed,  or  very  white.  Long  teeth  are  a certain  indi- 
cation of  weaknefs  and  timiditiy.  Teeth  that  are  white,  even, 
and  regularly  ranged,  which,  on  the  moment  when  the  mouth 
opens,  feem  to  advance  without  fuddenly  jutting  forward,  and 
which  do  not  always  render  themfelves  entirely  vifible,  decidedly 
announce,  in  a man  who  has  attained  to  the  years  of  maturity, 
an  affable  and  polifhed  mind,  and  a good  and  honeft  heait.  Not 
but  a very  eftimable  character  may  have  fpoiled,  ugly,  or  un- 
even teeth  ; but  this  phyfical  derangement  for  the  moll  part  ac- 
crues in  the  time  of  ficknefs,  or  from  the  mixture  of  fome  moral 
imperfection . 

He  who  is  not  careful  of  his  teeth,  who  does  not  at  leaf!  endea- 
vour to  preferve  them  jn  a good  ftate,  betrays  by  that  very  neg- 
ligence his  fentiments  of  bafenefs.  The  form  of  the  teeth,  their 
pofition,  and  their  neatnefs,  (as  far  as  this  laft  depends  on  our- 
felves)  point  out  more  plainly  than  may  be  imagined,  our,  talks 
and  inclinations. 
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When  upon  the  firft  opening  of  the  lips,  the  gums  of  the  upper 
range  plainly  appear,  1 generally  expert  much  coldnefs  and 
phlegm.  The  teeth  alone  might  fupply  the  fubjedl  for  a large 
volume,  and  yet  our  painters  negledt  them,  or  more  properly 
fpeaking,  entirely  omit  them  in  their  hiftoric  pieces.  Endea- 
vour to  fix  your  attention  upon  this  part,  ftudy  it  in  the  weak 
man,  in  the  hypocrite,  and  in  the  villain,  and  you  will  fee  to  what 
an  extent  it  is  expreffive,  whether  in  itfelf  in  particular,  or  in  its 
relation  to  the  lips.  Here  I conclude,  left  I fliould  be  tempte4 
to  divulge  fecrets  which  might  give  offence  or  be  mifunder- 
ftood.  s 


CHAP.  IX? 

Of  the  Ears. 

I ingenuoufly  confefi,  that  this  fubjeft  is  fomewhat  new  to  me, 
and  that  I fhall  not  undertake  to  decide  upon  it  with  certainty. 
However,  I am  fully  convinced  that  the  ear,  as  well  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  human  body,  and  perhaps  more  than  fome  of 
them,  has  its  determinate  fignification,  that  it  admits  not  of  the 
fmalleft  difguife,  and  that  it  has  a particular  analogy  to  the  indi- 
vidual to  which  it  belongs.  All  phyfiognomical  ftudy  muft  be 
founded  on  exaft  defigns,  upon  examinations  and  comparifons 
frequently  repeated.  I requeft  attention  to  what  1 have  to  ob- 
ferve  with  refpedf  to  the  ear.  x.  To  the  whole  of  its  form,  and 
its  fize.  2.  To  its  contours  interior  and  exterior,  its  cavities  and 
its  foldings.  3.  To  its  pofitiop;  whether  it  be  clofe  to  the  fide 
of  the  head  or  detached  from  it.  Examine  this  part  in  a man  of 
courage  and  a coward,  in  a philofopher  and  in  a man  of  a natu- 
rally weak  underftanding,  and  you  will  foon  perceive  thediftinc- 
tive  differences  appertaining  to  each  character.  In  A,  I fee  not 
a fingle  form  that  can  be  fufpefted  of  ftupidity  ; I even  believe 
them  all  above  the  middling,  and  thofe  in  the  centre  have  a 
^trong  appearance  of  a fagacious  and  enlightened  mind. 
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Addition  A. 

Nine  Ears. 

Having  yet  made  but  little  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  ear,  I 
fliall  necvflarily  find  difficulty  in  giving  a decifiveand  fatisfaCtory 
iiluftration  to  the  additions  to  this  chapter.  The  comparifon  of 
of  the  extremes,  together  with  time,  will  furnifh  me  with  more 
certain  induction  ; though  I believe  I fhall  rifk  nothing  in  af- 
fecting that  amotigft  the  defigns  in  the  annexed  plate,  not  one 
is  to  be  found  charaCteriftic  of  imbecility. 

I.  Appears  to  me  to  have  moft  deiicacy  and  mod  weaknefs. 
2.  Is  more  fubtle,  more  attentive,  and  more  reflective.  3.  Sur- 
pafles  1 in  refpeCt  of  activity  and  energy.  I alfo  difcover  a pro- 
ductive genius,  rich  in  talents,  and  particularly  in  the  gift  of  elo- 
quence. 4.  Nearly  the  fame  definition  may  be  applied  to  this, 
but  with  fome  modifications,  the  reafon  of  which  I fearch  for  in 
the  upper  part.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Terpentine  contour  fur- 
rounding the  cavity,  may  probably  be  the  fign  of  good-nature. 
5.  Has  much  more  weaknefs  and  meannefs  than  2,  3,  and  4.  It 
has  alfo  more  fmoothnefs,  and  is  lefs  (haded.  I except,  notwith- 
(tanding,  the  point  below  the  hollow,  which  in  defpiteof  a me- 
diocrity of  faculties,  feems  to  imply  a particular  talent,  but  of 
what  kind  I am  ignorant.  7.  According  to  mvtext,  this  ear  an- 
nounces a man  modefl,  humble,  gentle,  perhaps  timid  and  fear- 
ful. 8 and  9.  Thefe,  particularly  the  Jaft,  cannot  agree  with 
minds  of.  the  ordinary  cad. 

It  would  be  interefting  to  col  left  a certain  number  of  different 
and  known  heads,  and  to  abftracl  from  them  the  proper  and  fpeci- 
fic  character  of  their  ears.  In  thole  now  before  us,  there  is  an  air 
of  freedom  in  the  part  called  the  tip,  which  may  be  always 
deemed  a favourable  omen  with  regard  to  intellectual  faculties. 

j;  i j . 
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Addition  B. 

Twelve  Ears. 

Each  of  thefe  forms  varies  as  to  length,  the  form  of  the  cavity, 
the  exterior  contours,  and  the  hollowing  in  the  middle.  Neither 
of  them  would  equally  correfpond  with  different  heads ; each 
bears  the  imprint  of  an  individual  chara&er. 

i.  Claims  the  firft  place  for  gentlenefs,  fimplicity,  modefty  and 
candour.  3.  Has  more  variety,  and  is  more  fufceptible  of  im- 
provement. 3.  Is  more  delicate,  more  enlivened,  and  more  at- 
tentive than  the  two  preceding  ones.  4. 1 dare  maintain  that  this 
does  not  belong  to  an  ordinary  man  ; but  perhaps  it  has  not  the 
quicknefs  of  3.  This  appears  to  be  the  moil  original  and  the 
mod  animated  of  the  twelve.  6.  Is  more  phlegmatic  than  3,  4, 
and  5,  lefs  feniible  than  the  laft.  but  of  much  greater  capacity 
than  1.  7.  Replete  with  underftanding  and' l'ubtlety:  8.  The 

rounding  of  the  upper  contour  is  very  fingular-;  I know  not  how 
to  fpeak  of  it:  but  I doubt  whether  it  has  the. merit  of  the  pre- 
ceding one.  9.  I fufpeiff  him  of  fome  fhare  of  timidity  ; but  I 
allow  him  to  be  juft  and  aftive.  10.  Appearsto  me  infignificant, 
thoughtlefs,  volatile  and  frivolous  ; his  facility  is  impofing.  1 1. 
Has  circumfpedtion  unaccompanied  with  any  Ipecies  of  courage. 
1 2.  Scarcely  admits  of  violent  paffions,  I here  diicover  Tnodefty 
and  fweetnefs  of  temper,  founded  on  noble  fentiments. 


Addition  C. 

1.  Seems  to  be  formed  for  a man  capable  of  acquiring  and  of 
communicating  a knowledge  of  the  fciences ; for  a padagogue 
who  mechanically  collects  diverfified  information.  2.  Can  only 
belong  to  a man  of  exceffive  weaknefs.  That  large  and  fmooth 

form 
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form,  the  imperfeft  rounding  in  the  contours,  may  indeed  fob- 
fill  with  the  fuperior  faculties  frequently  found  in  the  eats  of 
mufical  people  — but  when  the  whole  is  fo  flat  and  coarfe,  it  cer- 
tainly excludes  genius.  3.  Has  too  much  precifion  to  fuppofe 
a dull  mind ; but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  rounded  and  too 
pafirve  to  point  out  a man  of  extraordinary  talents. 


CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Neck. 

Tint  part  connetding  the  head  and  the  bnepfi  is  figniticant, 
like  all  the  other  parts  of  the  human  frame.  Figure  to  yourfelf 
on  one  hand,  a long  and  ilender  neck,  and  in  the  other  a fljort  and 
targe  one,  and  judge  whether  each  of  thefe  forms  will  not  require 
a different  kind  of  head.  \Vhat  is  there  not  to  be  exprelTed  by 
the  flexibility  or  ftifnefs  of  the  neck  ! Some  necks  appear  from 
their  ftrufture  intended  to  lower,  others  to  raife  the  head,  thefe 
to  move  it  forward,  thofe  to  draw  it  back— and  here  let  it  be  ob- 
ferved,  by  the  way,  that  thefe  difli nations  may  be  applied  to  the 
variations  in  our  faculties,  and  that  in  correfpondence  with  thefe, 
the  human  mind  becomes  afpiring  or  finks  into  fervility ; it  ad- 
vances or  it  retreats.  We  know  that  certain  fpecies  of  goitres 
are  the  infallible  fign  of  folly  and  ftupidity,  while  a well  propor- 
tioned neck  is  an  inconteftible  recommendation  for  folidity  of 
character.  In  fhort,  a diversity  in  the  form  of  the  neck  prevails 
throughout  the  animal  creation,  and  in  njoft  tjuadrupedes  this 
part  marks  their  ftate  of  vigour  or  feeblenefs.  It  is  not  impof- 
fible  to  analyfe  this  truth  by  details,  I referve  the  moft  eflential 
for  the  additions  concluding  this  lefture,  and  1 requeft  the  reader 
not  to  forget,  that  I am  obliged  to  confine  myfelf  to  the  coUeft- 
ing  of  materials,  without  being  able  to  employ  myfelf  in  the 
conftrudlion  of  the  edifice.  1 will  add  but  another  word.  It 
is,  that  an  obfervation  on  the  turn  of  the  neck  was  the  firft 
germe  of  my  favourite  ftudy,  as  I have  before  faid  in  the  firft 

lecfture 
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ieftiitc  to  volume. I.  Had  this  part  then  appeared  lefs  ftrikutg 
and  lefs  fignificant,  it  is  vesy  probable  I flionkl  never  have  written 
a tingle  line  on  the  fcience  of  phyfiognomy. 

• : > aih  -io  r:;  .<  ; ' i: . ha!  . 

CHAP.  XL 

Of  the  Hair  and  the  Beak.^. 

If  the  hair  cannot  be  included  in  thenmfibef  of  the  members  of 
Hie  human  body;  it  is  at  leaft  ah  adherent  part.  Having  already 
more  than  once  pronounced  physiognomical  judgments  upon  this 
fubjedt,  wfe  fhall  here  collect  fome  obfervatiofis,  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, general  and  particular,  fome  of  them  properly  belonging 
to  the  prefent  work  and  the  Others  being  borrowed.  The  hair 
prefents  multiplied  evidences  of  the  temperature  of  mart,  df  hiS 
energy,  of  his  manner  of  feeling*  and  ctinfequently  of  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind;  it  is  capable  of  no  diffimulation;  it  has  re- 
lation to  our  p’hyfical  conftitution,  as  plants  and  fruit  have  rela- 
tion to  the  foil  which  produces  them.  You  mud  carefully  ob- 
ferve,  a)  the  length  of  the  hair;  b)  itsquantity  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  planted;  c)  its  quality,  whether  it  be  (leek  and 
flexible,  or  curled;  d)  its  colour.  Longhair  is  always  weak* 
and  the  mark  of  an  effeminate  charadfer ; and  it  feems  that  from 
confidering  it  in  this  fenfe,  St.  Paul  fays,  “ That  if  a man  have 
“ long  hair,  it  is  a fhame  unto  him.”  I.  Cor.  c.  xi.  v.  xiv.  If 
it  isftrait  at  the  fame  time,  it  cannot  correfpond  with  a manly 
temper.  1 call  that  vulgar  hair  which  is  fhort*  ftrait,  and  irregu- 
larly planted;  and  a'fo  fuch  as  falls  in  final!,  pointed,  and  difa- 
greeable  locks,  particularly  when  it  iscoarfe  and  of  a dark  brown* 
The  epithet  noble  I affign  to  fuch  hair  as  is  of  a golden  yellow, 
or  to  the  flaxen  approaching  to  the  brown,  pleafingly  Alining 
and  forming  eafy  and  agreeable  ringlets.  Strait,  black  hair, 
thick  and  coarfe,  denotes  little  underftanding,  but  affiduifv,  and 
, the  love  of  order.  Thin  black  hair  upon  a head  half  bald,  the 
forehead  being  high  and  well  arched,  has  often  furnifhed  me  with 

a proof 
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a proof  of  a found  and  clear  judgment,  but  excluding  InVentidft 
and  flalhes  of  wit : on  the  contrary,  this  fame  kind  of  hair, 
when  it  is  entirely  rtrait  and  fleek  implies  a decided  weaknefs  ift 
the  intelle&ual  faculties.  In  hot  climates  the  hair  is  of  the 
deepelt  black ; in  temperate  ones  it  is  not  fo  dark,  or  the  colour 
is  brown ; and  in  cold  countries  it  varies  between  the  yellow, 
the  red,  and  the  brown  : old  age  occalions  the  hair  of  different 
colours  to  become  gr  ey ; and  it  has  been  remarked,  that  people 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  copper  and-brafs  have  the 
colour  of  their  hair  changed  to  green.  Flaxen  hair  generally 
announces  a delicate  and  fanguino-phlegmatic  temperament. 
Red  hair  is  laid  to  charadterife  a man  fupremely  good  or  fu- 
premely  wicked.  A ftriking  contrail  between  the  colour  of 
the  hair  and  that  of  the  eyebrows  excites  my  fufpicion. 

The  diverlities  in  the  coats  of  different  animals  fufficiently 
ihew  what  expreffion  there  is  in  the  varieties  of  the  human  hair. 
Compare  the  wool  of  the  Iheep  with  the  fur  of  the  wolf,  the 
coat  of  the  hare  with  that  of  the  hyena;  compare  the  plumage 
of  different  kinds  of  birds,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  be  convinced 
that  thofe  excreffances  are  charadleriltics,  which  help  to  difcrimi- 
nate  the  feyeral  capacities  and  inclinations  of  each  animal.  Thefe 
refiedtions  will  recal  to  your  mind  the  obfervation,  ‘ That 
‘ the  fmallelt  hair  of  the  head  is  formed  by  the  fubli me  power 
* and  will  of  the  Almighty;  that  he  has  numbered  them  all,  and 
‘ that  not  a jangle  one  falls  off  without  his  order.’ 

Were  it  only  on  account  of  my  admiration  of  the  hair  of  thy 
head,  I would  falute  thee,  Algernon  Sidney,  in  whom  I refpedlt 
the  honell  man,  the  zealous  patriot,  though  fometimes  hurried 
way  by,  and  made  a prey  to,  the  weaknefles  of  humanity. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Hands. 

There  is  quite  as  much  diverfity  and  diflimilitude  between  the 
form  of  the  hands,  as  there  is  between  different  countenances. 
This  truth  is  founded  on  experience,  and  needs  no  proof.  Two 
faces  bearing  an  exaft  refemblance  no  where  exift:  fo  you  will 
not  find  in  two  different  perfons  the  hands  alike.  The  greater 
the  iikenefs  of'  the  faces,  the  greater  will  be  found  that  of  the 
hands.  There  is  not  lefs  variation  in  the  parts  of  the  body  than 
in  the  characters ; and  it  is  the  fame  principle  which  occafions 
this  difference  in  the  one  and  in  the  other.  Conformibly  with 
thefe  decifive  obfervations,  the  diverfity  of  chat  adder  will  mani- 
feflly  appear  in  the  form  of  the  hands : this  cannot  be  doubted, 
without  blindlv  denying  the  force  of  evidence.  The  form  of 
the  hand  has  infinite  variety,  according  to  the  relations,  the  ana- 
logies, and  changes  of  v’hich  it  is  fuffeptible.  Its  fize,  its  bones, 
its  nerves,  its  muicles,  its  flefh,  its  colour,  its  contours,  its  pofi- 
tion,  its  mobility,  its  tenfion,  itsftateof  reft,  its  proportion,  its 
length,  its  roundnefs — all  thefe  prefent  diftinflions  eafy  to  be  per- 
ceived. Every  hand,  in  its  natural  ftate,  that  is  fo  fay,  abftradted 
from  extraordinary  accidents,  will  be  found  in  per  feci  analogy 
with  the  body  of  which  it  forms  a part.  The  bones,  the  nerves, 
the  muffles,  the  blood,  and  the  fkin  of  the  hand,  are  but  a con- 
tinuity of  the  bones,  the  nerves,  the  muffles,  the  blood,  and  the 
fkin  of  the  reft  of  the  body.  The  fame  blood  circulates  in  the 
heart,  in  the  head,  and  in  the  hand.  Thefe  are  truths  which  an 
infant  may  comprehend,  and  which  will  not  admit  of  difpute: 
but  I mull  examine  them,  becauff  they  will  ffrve  to  clear  up  all 
the  mvftery  of  the  phyfiognomy  of  the  hand  ; a myftery  which 
may  at  once  give  rife  to  ridicule  and  aftonifhment. 

1 

One  particular  hand  can  only  correfpond  with  one  particular 

body. 
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body,  and  with,  no  other.  The  thing  is  eafy  to  be  proved.  Se- 
left  one  hand  for  a model,  compare  it  with  a thoufand  other 
hands,  and  in  this  great  number  it  will  not  appear  that  a firigle 
One  could  be  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the  firft.  But,  it  will  be 
faid,  the  painters  and  fculptors  compofe  homogeneal  form's,  and 
give  to  detached  parts  conformity  and  agreement,  either  real  or 
imaginary.  To  this  I reply,  that  your  objection  proves  the  di- 
rect contrary  to  the  faCt  it  is  intended  to  eftablifh.  But  much 
more  may  Bill  be  urged  in  oppofition  to  this  pretended  homo, 
geneity.  W ho  inuft  be  allowed  to  judge  upon  this  queftion,  but' 
the  phvfiognomift  who  is  qualified  to  comprehend,  to  appreciate, 
to  analyfe  and  to  compofe  the  harmony  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  human  body  ? Well,  this  fame  phyfiognomift,  you  will  fay, 
has  often  fearched  in  vain  in  the  productions  of  art  for  this  boaft- 
ed  homogeneity,  and  mod  of  thcfe  productions  have  difgufted 
him  by  the  heterogeneous  affociations  they  prefent  1 6 view.  I 
confefs  there  are  imitations  to  which  we  carinoc  deny  the  merit 
of  homogeneity:  but  thefe  do  not  fhew  that  fpecies  of  homo- 
geneity here  alluded  to ; they  are  not  the  fports  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  artift:  they  are  paffable  copies  of  originals,  and  if 
they  have  forne  eongruity,  chance  has  determined  that  they  fhall 
he  more  or  lefts  in  analogy  with  the  pieces  to  which  they  are  an- 
nexed ; the  artift  has  been  able  to  difpofe,  adjuft,  and  difguife 
them  with  fufficient  addrefs  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  a 
certain  degree  of  homogeneity. 

If  in  the  works  of  nature  it  were  poffible  to  add  ah  anonma- 
lohs  hand  or  finger,  or  the  trunk  of  an  arm  or  hand,  fuch  patch- 
work  aiThredly  would  efcape  no  one’s  obfervation  j and  the  rea- 
fon  is  evident.  Can  art,  which  is  no  more,  which  can  be  no 
more  than  an  imitation  of  nature,  excel  her  portotype,  while 
fhe  is  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  enlarging,  diminifhing,  oblite- 
rating, adding  to,  mutilating  and  reparing  what  ever  fhe  forms  ? 
In  vain  may  the  artift  colour  and  daub  over  his  pieces,  retrace 
all  their  illufions,  ftill  he  is  but  fabricating  with  borrowed  ma- 
terials. But  nature  is  always  able,  from  her  own  proper  re- 
fources,  to  furpafs  whatever  fhe  has  already  produced.  Her 
operations  are  upon  a grand  and  comprehenfive  fcale,  while  art 
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is  only  able  to  follow  her  in  fome  particulars.  Nature  embraces 
the  whole,  but  art  is  confined  to  the  furface,  or  rather  to  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  furface.  If  then  there  is  fomething  charactercdic 
in  our  exterior,  if  men  differ  from  each  other  in  form  and  charac- 
ter, upon  the  fame  principal  it  mud  be  admitted,  that  the  hand 
contributes  its  part  to  make  known  the  character  of  the  individual, 
and  that  it  is,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  body,  an  object 
claiming  the  attention  of  the  phyfionomid — an  object  the  more 
lignificant  and  the  more  driking,  as  the  hand  cannot  diffemble, 
and  is  every  moment  betrayed  by  its  own  mobility.  - 1 fay  it  can- 
not did'emble  ; for  the  mod  crafty  hypocrite,  the  mod  experienced 
cheat,  cannot  alter  the  form,  the  contours,  the  proportions,  nor 
the  mufcles  of  his  hand,  nor  even  one  feel  ion  of  his  hand  : he  can 
only  conceal  its  expreflion  from  the  obfervation  of  the  obferver, 
by  withdrawing  it  altogether  from  view.  The  mobility  of  the 
hand  is  not  lefs  expreffive.  Of  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies  this  has 
mod  activity  and  mod  abounds  in  articulations.  More  than  twenty 
joints  and  articulations  concur  towards  the  multiplicity  of  its 
movements.  Such  activity  mud  ntceffarily  furnifh  phyfiognomical 
charafters;  they  mud  explain  the  character  of  the  body  with 
•which  the  hand  is  fo  intimately  conncdted,  the  charadter  of  the 
temperament,  and  confequently  that  of  the  mind  and  the  heart. 

Be  it  in  motion  or  in  a date  of  red,  the  expreflion  of  the  hand 
cannot  be  mifunderdood.  Its  mod  tranquil  pofition  indicates  our 
natural  difpofitions  ; its  dexions,  our  actions  and  our  padions.  In 
all  its  movements,  it  follows  the  impulfion  given  it  by  the  red  of 
the  body.  It  is  the  attedation  of  the  grandeur  and  fuperiority  of 
man. 


A.  B.  Twenty  Hands. 

Of  all  thefe  hands  there  is  not  one  that  I would  rejedt,  or  con- 
found with  the  ordinary  clafs.  I would  affign  them  all  to  noble 
and  elevated  characters,  and  I will  fay  further,  that  they  are 
defigned  by  an  avtid  who  underdands  the  beautiful.  He  lias 
carefully  ayoided  tbofe  exaggerated  fhortenings  which  are  always 
the  fign  of  dupidity  approaching  to  brutality  ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  long  and  very  {lender  fingers  hardly  ever  aflociate 
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with  a rude  and  grofs  mind.  I think  I perceive  the  .rb oft  dignity 
and  delicacy  in  2.  It  difplays  the  geflure  of  confolation  and  af- 
fe&ing  exhortation.  4 and  1 1 are  weak  and  effeminate.,  17  and 
iS  are  excellently  formed,  and  I fhall  fay  they  belong  to  artifls. 
The  energy  of  16  renders  it  capable  of  the  greatefl  enterprises,  It 
will  be  difficult  to  reft  ft  the  perfuafive  eloquence  and  urgent  Ap- 
plications of  12.  I expeft  from  19  manly  courage  and  a Heady 
mind,  though  the  attitude  has  a little  conflraint.  The  fame  con-- 
ftraint  appears  in  30,  which  doos  not  exprefs  all  that  it  would. 
1 Is  the  hand  of  a mother  who  afiedlionately  commands  her  be- 
loved daughter.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  13,  15,  have  no  objeft  in  the 
defign.  We  cannot  in  thefe  defery  much  of  the  ideas  of  the  de~ 
ligner,  who  is  more  attached  to  the  beauty  of  form  than  the  truth 
of  expreffion.  This  is  the  great  fault  in  mofl  of  the  academies  ; 
rarely  do' they  exhibit  natural  attitudes;  they  deviate  from  thofe 
fimple  and  cafy  movements  which  are  the  effedt  of  our  own  inclin- 
ations, and  in  which  we  always  obferved  an  intention  marking  a 
determinate  caufe. 

C,  Hand  of  a Woman. 

This  is  the  hand  of  a woman,  but  it  is  too  long,  too  curving, 
and  has  too  fludied  an  air  of  delicacy.  I believe  it  to  be  a fanciful 
production,  the  model  of  which  does  not  ex  id  in  nature.  In  fhort 
we  already  know  the  artift  after  whom  this  is  copied,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  he  delights  in  exaggerating  his  characters,  both  in  the 
terrible  and  the  delightful : this  defign,  at  leaf!,  proves  that  he 
had  the  fkill  of  regulating  his  flrokes,  and  that  his  genius  was  not 
incapable  of  fweet  and  agreeable  expreffions.  Whatever  impref- 
fion  this  hand  may  make  upon  minds  entirely  fenfual,  to  me  it  ap- 
pears cold.  I would  not  depend  upon  its  folidity,  nor  upon  the  vi- 
vacity of  its  fritndfhip,  I fitould  rather  expefl  from  it  the  artifice 
andfinefs  of  coquetry. 

D.  Two  Hands. 

Here  you  will  undoubtedly  recognize  the  fame  mailer,  who  has 
endeavoured  to  place  in  contrail  the  delicacy  of  a female  hand  with 
the  energy  of  the  hand  of  a man ; I even  fuppofe  that  his  own 
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hand  ferved  as  the  model  for  the  laft.  That  which  erofles  the 
other  at  the  upper  part  of  the  print  indicates  calmnefs  and  repofe; 
the  other,  rapid  and  firm,  feems  to  be  formed  for  execution.  The 
firfl:  needs  to  be  guided,  the  fecond  diredls  itfelf,  it  would  become 
predominant,  would  govern  and  impofe  the  law.  But  notwith- 
itanding  all  the  pains  the  artift  has  taken,  it  does  nbt  excel  cither 
in  the  correihitl'j  of  defign  or  the  elegance  of  the  Shortening. 

E.  Eight  Hands. 

None  of  thefe  hands  are  coarfe  or  ignoble:  I do  not  even  fuf-’ 
pedtthem  of  wickedncfs.  That  they  have  the  fund  of  corruption 
infeparable  from  human  nature,  that  they  are  capable  of  bad  as 
well  as  good  adtions,  I will  not  deny  ; but  1 believe  them  not  to 
be  formed  for  fervile  employments,  and  ftill  lei's  for  adts  of  violence 
and  atrocity.  1 Appears  principally  to  afpire  to  the  enjoyments 
of  the  pltafures  of  natural  philofophy.  2 Excels  in  whatever  re- 
quires addrefs,  delicacy,  and  tafle  : this  will  fticceed  in  iullrumen- 
talmufic,  and  in  female  employments.  3.  Denotes  a thinker  die- 
rilhing  noble  ideas,  and  a perfon  deficient  neither  in  tafte  nor  dex- 
terity. The  attitude  of  4 is  replete  with  goodnefs,  grtlcioufnefs, 
and  grandeur.  5.  Seems  to  have  much  fallibility,  and  even  vo- 
luptuoufnefs.  6.  Urges  and  perfuades  with  gentlenefs,  but  at 
the  fame  time  with  efficacy.  7.  Will  not  prevail  with  us  fo  eafily 
as  the  preceding,  and  will  not  fo  clearly  convince  us  as  4.  In 
eoiclnfion,  I find  in  8 the  elevation,  the  dignity,  the  wifdom  and 
the  experience  which  charadterife  the  apollles. 

Of  the  Breast,  the  Belly,  the  Thichs,  the  Legs,  and 

the  Feet. 

Each  of  thefe  fubjedls  being  diftindtly  difeufled  in  detail,  they 
would  each  prefent  a phyfiongnomical  Thefts  ; but  I (hall  be  con. 
cife,  confining  myftlf  to  generalities. 

All  the  world  knows  that  large  Ihoulders  gradually  Hoping,  and 
which  do  not  rife  to  a point,  are  a fign  of  flrength ; irregular 
fhoulders  generally  fignify  a delicate  conflitution,  and  they  are  al- 
fo  faid  to  imply  cunning,  adlivity  of  mind,  and  the  love  of  order 
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and  regularity.  A large  and  fquare  bread,  not  too  convex  nor  to$ 
concave,  always  fuppofes  fhoulders  well  canftrudted,  and  is  of  the 
fame  character.  A flat  and,  if  the  expreffion  may  be  ufed,  a hol- 
lowed break,  denotes  a feeble  temperament.  Among  men,  a 
breaft  which  is  exceffively  hairy  announces  a voluptuous  difpofl- 
tion.  A large  and  prominent  belly  inclines  much  more  to  fenfuality 
and  indolence  than  a flat  and  retreating  one  ; and  I always  expeft 
more  energy  and  aftivity,  a more  complying  difpofition  and  more 
ingenuity  in  a dry  temperament  than  in  a body  exceffively  corpu- 
lent. I have,  however,  feen  perfons  of  a llender  form  who  were 
extremely  dilatory  and  indolent,  but  then  their  character  of  in- 
aftivity  was  marked  in  the  lower  part  of  the  countenance.  Le 
Torfe  at  Rome  is  the  perfeft  model  of  a well  proportioned  back 
and  belly  ; in  every  vefpect  he  bears  the  imprint  of  an  energy 
which  nothing  can  fubjngate. 

Let  us  add  fome  examples  which  may  be  equally  applicable  to 
molt  of  the  chapters  of  this  lefture,  and  which  perhaps  may  con- 
tribute dill  more  to  exemplify  our  obfervations  on  the  form  of  the' 
face  in  general,  and  of  its  different  parts  taken  feparately.  The 
fubjeft  is  too  rich  ever  to  be  exhaufted  or  fully  explained. 


Four  Heads. 

i . The  reader  will  recolleft  thatl  make  diftinftion  between  talent 
and  genius,  between  a grand  phyftogtwmy  and  a fpirilual phyfiognomy. 
This  face,  whether  it  be  confidered  with  refpedt  to  its  form  alto- 
gether, or  according  to  its  feveral  diftindt  parts,  announces  nei- 
ther the  great  man  nor  the  fuperior  genius,  but  it  promifes  ability 
and  the  character  of  goodnefs.  Whether  it  be  illufion  or  not,  I 
think  I defery  in  this  engraving,  that  colouring  which  diftinguifhes 
men  of  talents,  that  fober  tint  which  commonly  indicates  a facili- 
ty of  conception  and  a clear  underftanding.  1 am  fure  that  in  the 
original  the  eyes  are  light  blue,  and  that  they  could  not  be  brown. 
I am  alfo  fure  that  nature  formed  them  for  examining  objects  with 
penetration  and  juftnefs,  always  regarding  them  in  the  molt  fa- 
vourable point  of  view.  A mild  benevolence  and  amiable  conde- 
feention  feem  to  animate  the  mouth,  the  eloquence  of  which,  how- 
ever, wculd  rather  perfuade  than  enrapture  me.  In  fhort,  were  I 
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to  be  accufed  of  prejudice,  Hill  I would  rely  on  the  tritits  oF  gene- 
rofity  which  that  man  prefents  were  it  only  on  account  of  the 
form  of  the  chin  and  the  picturefque  arrangement  of  the  hair. 

2.  It  is  difHchlt  to  refill  this  look.  The  form  of  the  eye  itfelf 
lias  nothing  of  grandeur,  nothing  of  fuperiority,  nor  of  majefly  ; 
but  its  effects  are  aftoniihing ; and  all  that  part  from  the  eyebrow 
to  the  corner  of  the  eye  gives  to  this  phyfionomy  an  ioipreffive  air 
of  dignity.  A look  which  expreffes  fo  much  delicacy,  which  pe- 
netrates with  Co  much  foftnefs,  which  difeovers  fo  much  rapidity 
and  precilion,  mull  neceifarily  command  refpeil.  The  contour  of 
the  nofe  denotes  l'efs  penettation  than  good  fenfe  ; and  that  mouth 
fo  capable  of  Ihewing  difdain,  but  which  never  afiumes  that  air 
but  after  the  rnofl  mature  reflection,  admonilhts  you  not  to  pro- 
voke it  by  impertinence  or  inconfiftcncy  of  behaviour. 

I 

3.  This  we  may  boldly  rank  in  the  number  of  gfand  phyfionomo- 
nies;  in  the  number  of  ihofe  wife  and  firm  countenances  which  it 
is  equally  difficult  to  approach  or  to  avoid.  Obfcrve  how  the 
llrength  of  his  natural  underftanding  rifes  fuperior  to  his  acquired 
qualifications  and  to  fimple  talent.  It  is  not  that  I aferibe  fub- 
limity  of  genius  to  the  original  of  this  portrait ; I expeit  not  from 
him  the  enthufiafm  of  poetry  ; but  the  excellence  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  fuperiority  of  his  underllanding,  allure  him  fuccefs  in 
all  his  undertakings.  In  Ihort,  would  it  be  eafy  to  elude  the  feru- 
tinizing  glance  of  that  eye,  the  fagacify  of  that  difeerning  nofe. 
Would  you  flatter  yourfclf  with  having  power  to  force  a fecret 
from  that  mouth  fo  meditative  and  fo  prudent,  or  to  control  or 
fubdue  a chin  fo  energetic  ? Be  allured  your  endeavours  would' be 
fruitlefs:  for  In  general  that  fquare  form  of  the  face  fuppofes  a 
mind  firm  and  refolved,  neither  eafy  to  be  impofed  upon,  nor  apt 
to  abandon  opinions  it  has  once  entertained. 

4.  An  in  exhau  fiibie  fund  of  judgment,  afedate  mind,  which  con- 
fults  re’afonon  all  oetaGons,  the  love  of  reftitude,  and  thoughtful 
activity — This  is  what  my  phyfionomical  trail  makes  me  perceive 
in  this  (ketch;  this  is  what  every  connoifleur  mull,  like  myfelf, 
obfcrve  on  die  firll  view,  but  much  more  plainly  upon  an  attentive 
examination.  However  favourable  an  idea  I may  form  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 
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ginal,  I neverthelefs  confefs  that  philofopbical  fpcculatlons  and 
the  difficulties  of  analogy  are  perhaps  above  his  reach  ; but  on  the 
other  hand  I will  affirm,  that  his  plans  are  conceived  with  fimpli- 
citv  and  prudence,  that  he  is  fure  of  his  means,  that  his  fercnity 
and  firmnefs  will  infallibly  enably  him  to  attain  his  purpofes.  I 
expcft  not  lefs  from  a forehead  fo  expanfive  and  fo  regularly  arch- 
ed, from  thofe  undulated  eyebrows,  from  the  glance  of  that  eye, 
from  the  form  of  the  nofc,  which  announces  a man  inftrufted  by 
experience — from  that  mouth,  not  very  alluring,  if  you  will,  but 
Hill  extremely  expreffive — from  that  energetic  chin — from  all  the 
contour,  in  ffiort,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  cheek. 

K.  General  Elliot. 

Acknowledge  here  the  image  of  valour,  or  relinquifh  the  fearch 
of  it  elfewhere.  If  we  had  never  heard  this  hero  fpoken  of, 
from  the  traits  ffiould  we  dare  to  accufe  him  of  timidity,  or  to 
call  him  only  half-bold.  What  ! Would  nature  mould  fuch  a 
form  without  an  objecl  and  without  a defign  ? Does  fhe  not  mark 
with  her  rcfpedlable  feal  her  moll  fublime  produ&rons  ? Has  not 
the  Sovereign  of  the  Univerfe  the  privilege  of  enobling  his 
favourites  ; has  he  neither  titles  nor  marks  of  dignity  to  diftri- 
bute  ? Has  he  not  other  decorations  for  great  men  than  thofe  ho- 
nours, or  fuppofed  honours,  conferred  by  our  princes,  who  are 
fometinies  themfelves  of  the  mod  fubaltern  clafs  of  nature? 

Tt  is  very  apparent  that  this  print  is  but  a feeble  reproduftion 
of  a deleft  ive  copy;  but  I am  fure  the  refemblance  is  more  or 
Ids  preferved,  and  that  it  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  ori- 
ginal. We  mult  blame  the  defigner  if  the  eye  is  not  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  reft  of  the  face,  and  particularly  for  the  ftill 
greater  remillnefs  difcoverable  in  that  energetic  nofe.  Ic  is  pity 
the  hat  conceals  the  fineft  part  of  the  face.  The  forehead  rtiani- 
fells,  like  the  reft  of  the  phyfionomy,  the  true  hero,  who  never 
eeafes  to  be  fo,  and  who,  always  great  in  himfelf,  will  be  confpi- 
cuous  in  all  the  fituations  to  which  fate  ffiall  call  him. 

We  often,  but  with  much  injuftice  complain  that  great  geniufes 
are  net  placed  in  their  proper  filiations.  Do  you  believe  that 
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Elliot  was  at  Gibralter  ? Wafhington  in  America  ? Neckar  at  the 
head  of  the  finances  of  France?  Frederick  on  the  tin  one  of 
Pruflia  ? Let  us  endeavour,  kind  readers,  to  become  more  pm- 
dent  in  our  judgments,  and  to  perfuade  ouifelves  that  the  Being 
of  Beings  knows  how  to  afiign  to  each  of  his  creatures  the  ilalion 
that  is  moft  proper  for  him.  To  prefenbe  laws  to  his  wifdom 
would  be  folly  and  temerity. 

L.  General  Washington. 

It  is  already  known  that  I miftruft  the  accuray  of  refcmblance 
in  all  engraved  portraits,  and  I believe  I have  before  faid,  that,  in 
general,  I look  upon  the  reprefentatians  of  celebrated  men,  as 
many  carricatures.  1 am  not  acquainted  with  the  original  of  this 
print,  but  he  has  performed  great  and  aftoni  firing  things,  luch  as 
not  one  in  ten  thoufand  would  have  undertaken — and  can  we  re-’ 
fufe  the  character  of  grandeur  to  him  w’nofe  actions  bear  the  im- 
print of  that  character  ? Let  us  fuppofe  that  an  individual  ftioiild 
afpire  to  decide  an  event  attra (fling  the  admiration  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  execution  of  it  not  feeming  to  lie  within 
the  fcope  ef  poflibility,  would  not  the  phyfionomift  be  anxious  to 
know  the  traits  of  the  mortal  appointed  by  fortune  to  be  the  in- 
ftrument  of  fo  memorable  a revolution.  Here  I fee  the  fame  ob- 
long form  which  the  other  portraits  of  Mr.  Wafhington  is  ftill 
more  exaggerated.  Such  a form,  when  it  is  not  too  .angulous,  al- 
ways indicates  phlegm  arid  firmnefs.  This  is  the  character  of  the 
phyfionomy  we  are  now  examining,  which  befides  equally  recom- 
mends itfelf  by  its  great  ferenenefs,  by  its  intrepidity,  and  its  ex- 
preffion  of  probity,  wifdom  and  goodnefs.  Without  being  fo  fe- 
ducing  as  Julius  Caefar  or  Newton,  it  is  in  the  number  of  thofe 
phyfiognomies  which  improve  upon  the  fpedlators,  upon  more 
clofe  examination  ; and  this  portrait  would  have  appeared  to  more 
advantage  had  the  ftrokes  been  made  with  more  boldnefs  and  vi- 
gour. I will  fay  further,  that  if  ftrength  and  fweetnefs.  united 
in  a juft  proportion  and  in  perfeeft  harmony  form  the  character  of 
a great  foul,  this  countenance  reprefents  that  charafter  to  a cer- 
tain degree — but  I muft  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge,  that  if 
the  expreffion  of  the  original  is  not  ftill  more  animated,  if  from 
the  vivacity  and  dignity  of  thejraits  it  is  not  fuperiorto  the  copy, 
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it  mud  impofc  filcnce  upon  the  phyfiognotny.  The  forehead  de- 
notes much  perfpicuity,  but  it  has  not  enough  of  profundity,  and 
though  it  is  happily  formed,  it  feems  to  exclude  penetration;  the 
eyes  are  full  of  good-temper  and  mildnefs,  but  they  have  neither 
the  benevolence,  prudence,  nor  the  energy  of  heroifm  which  are 
infeparable  from  true  grandeur.  The  whole  of  this  face  an- 
nounces a man  of  integrity,  confident,  fincere,  firm,  deliberative 
and  generous  ; and  thefe  different  properties  taken  together,  are 
capable  of  forming  a perfonage  of  the  firft  rank  in  merit,  though 
neither  of  them  may  furpafs  another  in  an  eminent  degree.  I per- 
fid,  then  in  faying,  that  if  Wajhinglon  is  the  author  of  the  revolu- 
lution,  which  we  have  been  witnefs  to  his  undertaking  and  effect- 
ing with  fo  much  fuccefs,  the  defigner  mud  inevitably  have  differ- 
ed fome  of  the  mod  prominent  traits  of  the  original  to  have 
efcaped  him.  Evety  man  has  ideas  beyond  the  reach  of  his  ac- 
tion, and  no  one  is  able  to  concenter  all  his  faculties,  all  his  capaci- 
ties in  what  he  performs  or  what  he  produces — and  for  this 
drong  reafon  the  phyfionomy  of  a celebrated  man  mud  always  be 
fuperior  to  the  bed  portraits  of  him  that  can  be  produced, 
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